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A 

DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING THE 

ORIGIN AND NATURE of DESPOTISM 

Tn 

HINDOSTAN, 

G overnment derives its form from acci- ThccRmarn 
dent; its Ipint and genius rrom the inherent man- India, 
ners of the people. The languor occaiioned by the hot 
climate of India, inclines the native to indolence and 
cafe; and he thinks the evils of defpotifm lefs fevere than 
the labour of being free. Tranquillity is the chief object 
of his defires. His happiiicfs confifts in a mere abfence 
of mifery; and oppreflion muft degenerate into a folly, 
which defeats its own ends before he calls it by the name 
of injuftice. Thefe phlegmatic fentiments the Indian 

carries- 
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carries into his future ftate. He thinks it a mode of be- . 
,dng, in whicjh paiTion is loft, and every faculty of the 
foul fufpcnded, except the confeioufnefs of exiftence. 


Ihvourable to 
dcfpotifm. 


Other motives of paftive obedience join iflue with the 
love of eafe. , The fun, which enervates his body, pro- 
duces for him, in a manner fpontaneoufly, the various 
fruits of the earth. He finds fubfiflence without much 
toil ; he requires little covering but the fhade. The 
chill blaft of winter is unknown ; the feafons are only 
marked by an arbitrary number of nights and days. 
Property being in feme meafure unnecefl'ary, becomes of 
little value; and men lubmit, without refiftance, to vio- 
lations of right, which may hurt but cannot deftroy 
them. Their religious inftitutions incline them to peace 
and fubmiftlon. The vulgar live with the auftenty of 
pliilofophers, as well as with the abftincncc of devotees. 
Averfe tliemfelves to the commiflicn of crimes, they rc- 
fent no injuries from ofticrs; and their low dietxools 
their temper to a degree which paflion cannot inflame. 


Encourage 

conqueft. 


• The fertility of the foil, which in other kingdoms 
conftitutes the great profperity of the natives, was a 
fourcc of misfortune to the Indians. Notwithftanding 
their abftinence and indolence, they were in forne degree 
induftrious, and, in want of but few things themfclvcs, 
7 their 
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• their own arts, and the natural produclions of their 
country, rendered them opulent. Wealth accumulated, 
in the progrefs of time, upon their hands ; and they 
became objeds of depredation to the fierce nations of 
the northern Alia. The facility of incurfion, among a 
peaceable and harmlefs race of men, encouraged con- 
queft. The vidors, in Head of carrying the fpoil into 
their native country, lat down where it had been found ; 
and added the miniftration of the conquered to the 
other enjoyments of wealth, 

Afia, the feat of the greateft empires, has been al- 
ways the nurfe of the moft abjed flaves. The moun- 
tains of Perfia have not been able to flop the progrefs of 
the tide of defpotifm j neither has it been frozen in its 
courfe through the plains of the northern Tartary, by 
the chill air of the North. But though delpotifm go- 
verns Afia, it appears in dift'erent countries under va- 
rious forms. The Arabs of the defart alone poflefs 
liberty, on account of the fierility of their foil. Inde- 
pendent of revolution and change, they fee, with un- 
concern, empires filling and rifing around. They re- 
main unconquered by arms, by luxury, by corruption ; 
they alter not their language, they adhere to their 
cuftoms and manners, they retain their drefs. Their 
whole property confifts of flocks and herds, of their 
VcL. III. a tents 


Afia always 
the feat of 
lldvery. 
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tents and arms. They annually make a fmall and vo- . 
luntary prefent to the chief of their blood. They revolt 
againft oppreflion ; and they are free by neceffity, which 
they miftake for choice. When men are obliged to 
wander for fubfiftance, defpotifm knows not where ta 
find its flaves. 

The Tartar, though a wanderer like the Arab, was 
never equally free. A violent ariftocracy always pre- 
vailed in the country of the former, except in a few 
fliort periods, when the fortune of one eftablifhed a 
tranfient defpotifm over the whole. There man is 
armed againft man, chief againft chief, and tribe againft 
tribe. War is no longer a particular profeffion, but the 
conftant occupation of all. Men are more afraid of 
men in the folitudes of Tartary, than of bcafts of prey. 
The traveller moves with great circumfpedion, and 
hears an enemy in every blaft of wind. When he fees 
a trad in the fand, he crofles it, and begins to draw his 
fvvord. Though the barrennefs of the country has pre- 
vented the growth or introdudion of luxury, avarice 
prevails, and he that has the leaft to lofe is the moft 
independent, where life is invariably rifqued for a tri- 
fling fpoil. jp.obbery acquires the more honourable 
name of Conqueft ; and the aflaftin is dignified with 
the title of Warrior, 


In 
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In the mountains which feparate Perfia from India, 
the nature and face of the country have formed a dif- 
ferent fpecies of focicty. Every valley contains a com- 
munity fubjcift to a prince, whofe dcfpotifm is tempered, 
by an idea eftabliflied among his people, that he is the 
chief of their blood, as w511 as their fovereign. They 
obey him without reludancc, as they derive credit to 
their family from his greatneis. They attend him in his 
wars, with the attachment which children have for a 
parent; and his government, though fevere, partakes 
Aiorc of the rigid difeipline of a general, than of the 
caprice of a defpot. Rude as the face of their country, 
and fierce and wild as the ftorms which cover their 
mountains, they love incurfion and depredation, and 
delight in plunder and in battle. United firmly to their 
friends in war, to their enemies faithlefs and cruel. 

They place juftice in force, and conceal treachery under 
the name of addrefs. Such are the Afgans or Patan^, 
who conquered India and held it for ages. 

The defpotifm which the Patans eftablifhed in their 
conquefts, partook of the violence of their national cha- 
rafter at home. Their government was oppreflive 
through pride, and tyrannical from paflion rather than 
from avarice. Reinforced by fucceflive migrations from 
the mountains of Afganiftan, they retained tlieir native 

a 2 ' fpirit 
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fpirit in the midft of the luxuries of India. When the 
monarch became voluptuous and degenerate, they fup- 
plied his place with fome hardy chieftain from the north-, 
who communicated his own vigour to the great machine 
of the ftatc. Tlie empire was fupported by a fucceflion 
of abilities, rather than by “an hereditary fucceflion of 
princes; and it was the countrymen, and not the pofte- 
rity of the flrfl: conquerors, who continued the domi* 
nion of the Patans over India. 

fi oni that of The conqueft of India by the family of Timur, pro* 

tlic Moguls. ^ ^ 1 r I 

ceeded from the abilities of one man, and not from the 
effort of a nation. Baber himfelf was a ftranger in the 
country in which he reigned, before he penetrated be* 
yond the Indus. His troops confifted of foldiers of for- 
tune, from various countries ; his officers were men 
who owed their rank to merit, not to fucceflion. The 
religion of Mahommed, which they in common pro* 
feffed, and their obedience to one leader, were the only 
ties which united the conquerors upon their arrival ; and 
they were foon diflipated in the extenflve dominions 
which their arms fubdued. The charadler of the prince 
went down on the current of government; and the 
mild difpolition of his fucccflbrs confributed to confirm 
the liumanc defpotifm which he had introduced into his 
conquefls. 


A continued 
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A continued influx of ftrangers from the northern 
Afia, became neceflary for the fupport of princes who 
profeflcd a diflerent faith with their fubjeds, in the vafl: 
empire of India. The army was recruited with foldicrs 
from different nations ; the court was occupied by 
nobles from various kiiiQ-doms. The latter were fol- 

O 

lowers of the Mahommedan religion. In the regula- 
tions and fpirit of the Coran, they loft their primary 
and- charaderiftical ideas upon government ; and the 
whole fyftem was formed and enlivened by the limited 
principles which Mahommed promulgated in the de- 
farts of Arabia. 

Idle faith of Mahommed is peculiarly calculated for 
defpotifm; and it is one of the greateft caufcs which 
muft fix for ever the duration of that fpecies of govern- 
ment in the Eaft. The legiflator furnifhes a proof of 
this pofition in his own condud. He derived his fuc- 
cefs from the fword, more than from his eloquence and 
addrefs. The tyranny which he eftablifhed was of the 
moft extenfive kind. Fie enflaved the mind as well as 
the body. The abrupt argument of the fword brought 
conviction, when ^rfuafion and delufion failed. He ef- 
fected a revolution and change in the human mind, as 
well as in ftates and empires; and the ambitions vviil 
continue to fupport a fyftem which lays Its founo'aiion 


Caufe of th.ii 
diftcrence, 


from their 
religion* 
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on the paflive obedience of thofe whdm Fortune has once 
placed beneath their power. 

Ccfjjotifm The unlimited power which Mahommedanifm gives 
to every man in his own family, habituates mankind to 
flavery. Every child is taught, from his infancy, to look 
upon his father as the abfolute difpofer of life and death. 
The number of wives and concubines which the more 
wealthy and powerful entertain, is a daufe of animofity 
and quarrel, which nothing but a fevere and unaccount- 
able power in the mafter of a family can rcprefs. This 
private fpecies of defpotifm is, in miniature, the counter- 
part of what prevails in the flatej and it has the fame 
efie^t, in reducing all the paflions under the dominion 
of fear. Jealoufy itfelf, that mofl: violent of the feelings 
of the foul, is curbed within the walls of the haram. 
Tlie women may pine in fccret, but they muft clothe 
their features with checrfiilnefs when their lord appears. 
Contumacy is productive of immediate punifhment. 
They are degraded, divorced, chaftifed, and even fonic- 
times put to death, according to the degree of their 
crime or obftinacy, or the wrath of the offended huf- 
band. No enquiry is made concerning their fate. Their 
friends may murmur; but the laws provide no redrefs; 
for no appeals to public juftice iffue forth from the ha- 
ram. 

Young 
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Youflg men, with their minds moulded to fubjeftion, 
become therafelves mafters of families in the courfe of 
time. Their power being confined within their own 
walls, they excrcifc in private, that delpotifm which they 
in public drefld. But though they arc freed from do- 
meftic tyranny, they ftill continue flaves. Governors, 
magiftrates, and inferior officers, invefted with the 
power of the principal defpot, whole will is law to the 
empire, exercife their authority with rigour. The idea 
of paffive obedience is carried through every vein of the 
flatc. The machine conneded in all its parts, by arbi- 
trary fway, is moved by the active fpirit of the prince; 
and the lenity or opprefiivencfs of government, in all its 
departments depends upon tlie natural difpofition of his 
mind. 

The law of compenfation for murder, authorifed by 
the Coran, is attended with pernicious eftedts. ft de- 
prefles the fpirit of the poor ; and encourages the rich in 
the unmanly padion of revenge. The price of blood in 
India is not the third part of the value of a horfe. The 
innate principles of juflice and humanity are weakened, 
by thefe means ; fecurity is taken from fociety, as racre 
may frequently get the better of the love of money. A. 
religion which indulges individuals in a crime, at which 
the reft of mankind fhudder, leaves ample room for the 

6 cruelty 
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cruelty of a prince. Accuftorned to fit in judgment on 
criminals, he becomes habituated to death. He miftakes 
pafiion for jufticc. His nod is condemnation ; men arc 
dragged to execution, with an abruptnefs which prevents 
fear. The incident has no confequence, but to imprefs 
terror on the guilty or fufpedled; and the fpedtators 
fcarcely heed a circumftance, which its frequency has 
made them to exped. 

Bathinj. I'he frequent bathing inculcated by the Coran, . has, 

by debilitating the body, a great effed on the mind. 
Habit makes the warm bath a luxury of a bewitching 
kind. The women fpend whole days in water; and 
haften by it the approach of age. The indolence of the 
men, which induces them to follow every mode of pla- 
cid plcafure, recommends to them a pradice which Ma- 
hommed Jias made a tenet of religion. The prohibition 
of wine is alfo fivourable to defpotifm. It prevents that 
free communication of fentiment which awakens man- 
kind from a torpid indifference to their natural rights. 
They become cold, timid, cautious, referved and inte- 
refied ; flrangcrs to thofe warm paflions, and that cheer- 
ful elevation of mind, which render men in Ibme mea- 
fure honeft and lincere. In the Eaft, there are no pub- 
lic places of meeting, no communications of fentiments, 
no introdudion to private fricndfhip. A fullennefs, and 

a love 
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•a love of retirement prevail, which difunite mankind j 
and as all aflociations among men arc prevented, the 
hands of government are ftrengthened by the very virtue 
•of temperance. 

The dodtrinc of a rigid fate, or abfolute predeftina- 
tion, which forms one of the principal tenets of the Ma- 
hommedan religion, has a great iirfluence on the charac- 
ter and manners of men. When this opinion is adopt- 
ed as an article of faith, the necellity of precaution is in- 
culcated in vain. The fatalift begins an adlion becaule 
human nature is incapable of abfolute idlenefs; but 
when a love of repofe invites him, when an obftacle 
arifes before him to thwart his defigns, he has no motive 
for perfeverance. He waits for another day, perhaps 
for another month : he at laft trufts the whole to Provi- 
dence, and makes God the agent in his very crimes. 
Mifcarriagc can be no difgrace where fiiccefs depends 
not on abilities ; and the general who lofes a battle 
through his own pufillanimity, lays the blame upon 
Providence. 

The extenfive polygamy permitted by tlie law of Ma- Polygamy, 
hommed, has a fatal effedl on the minds of his follow- 
ers-; but it has its advantages as well as its defcdls. The 
peculiar nature of the climate fubjeds women to dif- 

VoL. III. b cafes. 
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cafes, and hurries them forward in a few years to age; 
One man retains his vigour beyond the common fuc^ 
ceffion of three women through their prime ; and the 
law for a multiplicity of wives is neceflary for the fup'- 
port of the human race. But the cufloni weakens pa- 
ternal afFedion ; for as a hufband cannot equally divide 
his regard among many women, the children of the fa- 
vourite will be preferred. Even thefe will not be much 
beloved. The lofs of a child is no misfortune; and 
the care of preferving it is leflened, by the opportunity 
which the number of his women furnilhes to the father 
for begetting more. The child himfelf is no ftranger 
to this indifterence ; and he fails in proportion in his 
duty. Bchdes, the jcaloufy between motliers in the 
haram grows into hatred among their fons. The af- 
fedion between brothers is annihilated at home ; and 
when they ifl'uc forth into the world, they carry their 
nnimoiitics into all the various tranfadions of life. 

Thefe religious tenets, which are fo favourable to 
dcfpotifm, arc accompanied with lingular opinions and 
cuftoms, which arc abfolute enemies to freedom and in- 
dependence. The concealment of their women is fa- 
cred among the Mahommedans. Brothers cannot vilit 
them in private ; ftrangers muft never fee them. This 
cxccdivc ealoufy is derived from various caufes. It 
C proceeds 
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proceeds from religion, which inculcates female mo- 
defty ; it arifes partly from the policy of government ; 
it is derived from the nature of the climate, where con- 
tinence is a more arduous virtue than in the bleak re* 
sions of the north. Honour confifts in that whicfi 

O 

men are moft felicitous to fecure. The chaftity of his 
wives is a point, without which the Afiatic muft not 
live. The defpot encourages the opinion ; as tlic pof- 
feflion of the women of his moft powerful fubje£ls is a 
fufficient pledge for their faith, when abfent in expedi- 
tion and war. 

When the governor of a province fills under the fuf- uscnia 
picion of difaffedion for his prince, the lirft ftep taken 
againft him, is an order iflued for fending his women to 
court. Even one of his wives, and fhe too not the beft 
beloved, will bind him to his allegiance. His obedi- 
ence to this mandate is the true teft of his defigns. If 
he inftantly obeys, all fufpicions vanifti ; if he hefitates 
a moment, he is declared a rebel. His affedion for 
the woman is not the pledge of his fidelity ; but his 
honour is, in her perfon, in the cuftody of his fovc- 
reign. Women are fo facred in India, that even the 
common loldiery leave them unmolefted in tlic midft of 
flaughtcr and devaftation. The haram is a fandua- 
ry againft all the licciitioufnefs of vidory ; and ruf- 

b 2 fians, 
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fians, covered with the blood of a hufband, fhrink bacfo 
with confufion from the fecret apartments of his wives. 

In the filence which attends defpotifm, every thing, 
is dark and fokmn. Juftice itfelf is executed with pri- 
vacy ; and fbmctimes a fplitary gun, fired at midnight 
from the palace of the defpot, proclaims the work of 
death. Men indulge themfelves under the veil of fe- 
crecy; and rejoice in their good fortune, when their 
pleafures can efcape the eye of their prince. Volup- 
tuoufnefs is, therefore, preferred to luxury. The en- 
joyment of the company of women is the chief objcifl 
of life among the great ; and when they retire into the 
landiuary of the haram, they forget, in a variety of 
charms, their precarious fituation in the ftate. The 
neceffary privacy enhances the indulgence j and the ex- 
treme fenfibility,. perhaps, peculiar to the natives of a 
hot climate, carries pleafure to an excefs which unmans 
the mind. Men are pofiefied of foniething which they 
are afraid to lole j and defpotifm, which is founded on 
the principles of fear and indolence, derives ftability 
and permanency from the defeds and vices of its 
fiaves. 

The feeds of defpotifm, which the nature of the cli- 
mate and fertility of the foil had fown in India, were, 

5 . 
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as has been obferved, reared to perfedl growth by the 
Mahommedan faith. When a people have been long 
fubjefted to arbitrary power, their return to liberty is 
arduous and almoft impoflible. Slavery, by the ftrength 
of cuftom, is blended with human nature ; and that 
undefined fomething, called Public Virtue, exifts no 
more. The fubjedt never thinks of reformation ; and 
the prince, who only has it in his power, will intro- 
duce no innovations to abridge his own authority. 

Were even the defpot pofiefled of the enthufiafm of 
public fpirit, the people would revolt againfl: the intro- 
dudion of freedom ; and revert to that form of govern- 
ment, which takes the trouble of regulation from their 
hands.- 

The fimplicity of delpotifm recommends it to an in- onthenaterr 
dolent and ignorant race of men. Its obvious impar- 
tiality, its prompt juftice, its immediate feverity againfl: 
crimes, dazzle the eyes of the fuperficial, and raife in 
their minds a veneration little fhort of idolatry for their 
prince. When he is adive and determined in liismea- 
furcs, the great machine moves with a velocity which 
throws vigour into the very extremities of the empire. 

His violence, and even his caprices, are virtues, W'liere 
the. waters muft be always agitated to preferve their 

freflinefsj and indolence and irrefolution can be his- 

only 
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only ruinous vices. The firfl; indeed may injure tlic 
Rate; but by the latter it muR be undone. A feverc ' 
prince, by his jcaloufy of his own authority, prevents the 
tyranny of others ; and, though fierce and arbitrary in 
himfclf, the fubjedl derives a benefit from liis being the 
foie defpot. His rage falls heavy on the dignified Raves 
of his prefence ; but the people cfcapc liis fury in their 
diRance from his hand. 

divotifin, 'jpg defpotic form of government is not, however, 
fo terrible in its nature, as men born in free countries are 
apt to imagine. Though no civil regulation can bind 
the prince, there is one great law, the ideas of mankind 
with regard to right and wrong, by wliich he is bound. 
When he becomes an aflafiin, he teaches others to ufc 
the dagger againR himfelf; and wanton ads of injuRice, 
often repeated, deflroy by degrees that opinion which is 
the foie foundation of his power. In the indifference of 
his fubjeds for his perfon and government, he becomes 
liable to the conipiracies of courtiers, and the ambitious 
fchemes of his relations. He may have many Raves, 
but he can have no friends. His perlbn is expofed to 
injury. A certainty of impunity may arm even cowards 
againR him ; and thus, by his exceflive ardour for 
power, he with his authority lofcs his life. 


Defpotifm 
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Derpotlfm nppcars in its moft engaging form, under 
the Impel ial houfe of Timur. The uncommon abilities 
of moft of the princes, with the mild and humane cha- 
radter of all, rendered Hindoftan the moft flourifhing 
empire in the world during two complete centuries. 
The manly and generous temper of Baber permitted not 
cpprefiion to attend the vidlories of his fword. lit 
came with an intention to govern the nations whom he 
fiibdued; and felfifti motives joined ifllie with humani- 
ty in not only fparing, but proteding the vanquiflied; 
His invafion was no abrupt incurfion for plunder; and 
he thought the ufual income of the crown a fufficient 
reward for his toil. His nobles were gratified with the 
emoluments of government ; and, from difpofition, an 
enemy to ufelcTs pomp and grandeur, he chofe that his 
treafury fliould be gradually filled with thefurplusof the 
revenue, than with the property of individuals, whom 
the fortune of war had placed beneath his power. Awed 
by his high charadcr, the companions ol his vidories 
carried, his mildnefs and ftrid equity through all the de- 
partments of government. The tyranny of the family 
of Lodi was forgotten; and the arts, which had been fup- 
prefled by a violent dcfpotifm, began to rear their heads, 
under the temperate dominion of Baber. 

Humaioon^ , 
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Humaioon, though not equal in abilities to his fathen, 
carried all his mild virtues into the throne. He was vigi- • 
lant and adlivein the adminiftration of juftice, he fe- 
ciired property by liis edifts ; and, an enemy to rapacity 
himfelf, he piinilhcd the oppreflive avarice of his depu- 
ties in the provinces. The troubles which dillurbed his 
reign were the clTedl of the ambition of others ; and his 
cxpulfion from the throne was lefs a misfortune to him 
than to his fubjedls. When he returned with vidory, 
he left the mean pafiion of revenge behind. He punifli- 
ed not his people for his own difafters; he feeraed to 
forget the paft, in the profped of doing future good. 
The nations of India felt, by the benefit received from 
his prefence, how much they had loft by his abfence. 
Though worn out under a fucceflion of tyrants, during 
his exile, Hindoftan began to revive when he re-mount- 
ed the throne. His hidden and unexpeded death por- 
tended a ftorm, which was difllpated by the fplendid 
abilities and virtues of his fon. 

Akbar was poflefted of Baber’s intrepidity in war, of 
Humaioon's mildnefs in peace. Bold, manly, and en- 
terprizing, he was an enemy to oppreflion; and he hated 
cruelty, as he was a ftranger to fear. In the more fplen- 
did buftnefs of the field, he forgot not the arts of peace. 

He 
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Me cfcabliflied, by edi6l, the right of the fubjed to tranf- 
fer his property without the confent of the crown, and 
by ordering a regifter of tlic fixed rents of the lands to 
be kept in tiie courts of jufticc in every diftrid, he took 
from his offieers the power of opprefiing tlic people. 
Severe in his jufticc, he never forgave extortion. He 
promoted juft complaints againft the fervants of the crown, 
by various proclamations. He encouraged trade, by an 
exemption of duties through the interior provinces ; and 
by the invariable proteiftion given to merchants of all 
nations. He regarded neither tiie religious opinions nor 
the countries of men : all who entered his dominions 
were his fubjeds, and they had a right to his juftice. 
He iflued an edi<ft which was afterw.ardr revived by Au- 
rungzebe, that the rents fhould not be increafed upon 
thofe who improved their lands, which wife regulation 
encouraged induftry, and became a fource of wealth to 
the ftate. 

jehangire, though unfit for the field, trod in his fa- 
ther’s path in regulating the civil affairs of the ftate. 
Imprefled with a high fenfc of the abilities of Akbar, 
he continued all his edidls in force j and he was the in- 
variable protedlor of the people againft the rapacity and 
tyranny of his owi) officers.. In Jjis adminiftration of 
‘juflicc, he was fcrupulous, feverc, and cxaiftj and if he 
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at any time gave a wrong decifion, it proceeded from a 
weaknefs rather than from a vice of the mind. 

Shaw Jch'jl, Kis fon, Shaw Johan, was pofleffed of better parts, 
and was more attentive than Jehangirc to the bufinefs of 
the fubjedl. He was minutely acquainted with the ftate 
of the empire, and being free from that caprice and whim 
which threw a kind of dilgrace on the authority of his 
father, he rendered his people happy by the gravity, 
jufticc, and foiemnity of his decihons. The empire 
flourifhed under his upright and able adminiftration. 
Opprcfllon was unknown from the officers of the crown, 
on account of the vigilance of the emperor; and the 
ftrid impartiality which he eftabliffied in the courts of 
juftice, diminiffied injuries between man and man. 

y\urungzCbc. Aurungzebe, to whom bufinefs was amufement, add- 
ed the moft extenlive knowledge of the affairs of the 
empire, to an unremitting application. He made him- 
fclf minutely acquainted with the revenue paid by eve- 
ry difiriff, with the mode of proceeding in the inferior 
courts, and even with the charadler and difpofition of 
the feycral judges. He ordered the regifter of the rents 
to be left open for the infpedtion of all, that the people 
might diftinguifla extortion from the julf demands of the 
crown. He commanded, that men verfed in the u/ages 

of 
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of the feveral courts, in the precepts of the Coran, and 
in the regulations eftabliflaed by edidts, flaould attend at 
the public expcnce, and give their opinion to the poor 
in matters of litigation. He eftabliflaed a mode of ap- 
peal beyond certain fumsj and he difgraced judges for 
an error in judgment, and punifticd them Icverely for 
corruption and partiality. His adivity kept the great 
machine of government in motion through all its mem- 
bers : his penetrating eye followed oppreffion to its moft 
fecret retreats, and his ftern juftice eftabliflaed tranquil- 
lity, and fecured property over all his extenlive domi- 
nions. 

When Baber, at the head of his army, took poflefllon 
of the dominions of the Imperial family of Lodi, he con- 
tinued to the crown the property of all the lands. 

Thefe being annually rented out to the fubjed, furnifli- 
ed thofc immenfe revenues which fupported the une- 
qualled fplcndor of his fucceflbrs in the throne. The 
property of individuals confifted, at firft, of moveables 
and money only ; and the officers of the crown could 
not even difpofe of thefe by will, without the written 
confent of the prince. Time, however, wrought a 
change in things. The pofterity of Baber alienated, for 
particular fervices, eftates from the crown in perpetuity ; 
and thefe defeended in fucceffion by will, or if the pro- 
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prietor died intcftate, by an equal divifion to his chil- 
dren, according to the law of the Coran. This kind of 
property was alfo transferable by falc; and it has been 
judged, that one tiiird part of tlie empire was given 
away by tJiis /jiccies of grants from the crown. 

rroiicny. Tlicfc giauts, Iiowcvcr, were not always a fufficient 
fecurity againft the violence of the crown. Some of the 
emperors found tlicmfclves obliged to refume many 
eftates by an edict ; and it nnift be confefled, that poli- 
tical neceflxty juftilied the mcafurc. Princes who con- 
tended for the empire were lavifii in their donations; 
ai'id, had not an aeft of rclumption fometimes taken 
place, the revenue of the crown would, in procefs of 
time, have been annihilated. There was, however, a 
kind of equivalent gi\'cn to the proprietors; a penfion 
was fettled upon tlicmkivcs, and their children were re- 
ceived into the fervicc of the govern ment. The wealth 
of the ofl'iccrs of the crown is, after their death, confi- 
dcred as Imperial property ; but unlefs it is immenfe, it 
is never appropriated by the prince; and even in that 
cafe a jxroper provilion is made for the c’liidren, and 
they liave, by an cnablifiied cuflom, a r' dit to be cm- 
j'lt^yed in feme of the departments of the flatc. The 
women of the decealcd receive annual penhons accord- 

in c 
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ing to their rank ; and they may either live in widow- 
hood, or make new alliances by marriage. 

The Mogul fyftcm of government admits of no here- ‘ 
ditary honours. Every man mufl: owe his prclcrmcnt 
and rank to himfelf, and to the favour of his prince. 
High birth, however, was refpeded; and, to a pcrlon 
of abilities, it was a erreat recommendation at the court 
of princes proud of their own noble origin. The ranks 
and degrees of nobility were for the 111011 part oHi- 
cial, excepting thofe of the military kind. Judges, men 
of letters, and eminent merchants, have been frequently 
dignified with titles, and admitted into tlie circle of the 
principal nobles in the Imperial prefence. The nobles 
confided of three orders. The Emirs, who were the 
firft officers of dale, and the viceroys of proi'inccs ; the 
Chans, who held high pods in the army; andth.c JIa- 
iiADURs, who may in fome mcafure be compared to our 
knights. The number of which thefe three orders con- 
fided was arbitrary, and each cl them had pcculi;ir jiri- 
vilegcs in the empire, and a demand on the refpedt of 
the undignified part of the fubjeds. 

The courfe of iudicc ran throui^^h the fame ■"rid;- r , 
tions, which the general reafonof mankinc! feems i;;ha. j 
cdablidicd in all countries fubjed to regular g v ;u- 
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merits. The provinces were divided into diftridls ; in 
each oi which a judge, appointed by the emperor, decid- 
ed in criminal as well :us civil aflairs. He pronounced 
judgment on capital orrcnccs, but his fcntence was never 
put in execution without the eonfent and warrant of 
the governor ot the province. In difputes concerning 
property, there lay an appeal to the fupreme court, in 
which the viceroy prefided in perfon. Every province 
was, in miniature, a copy of the empire. T'hree princi- 
pal judges, with high titles of dignity, fat, with many 
afleflbrs, in the capital. They not only decided upon 
appeals, but fuits might originate before them. The 
emperor himfelf, in the prefence of his nobles, prelided 
almoft every day in this court, which generally fat for 
two hours in the hall of public juftice. 

When the matter appeared clear, the prince, without 
much hesitation, pronounced judgment; when it was 
doubtful, witnefles were examined, and the opinion of 
the judges alked on the point of law. Should the fuit 
appear intricate, it was referred to the judgment of the 
court in their own common hall; but the fubjed might 
appeal from their decifion to the emperor and hisaffeflbrs 
in the chamber of audience. Thefe courts, both when 
the monarch was prefent and wh^ he was abfent, were 
left open to the people. No judgment was ever pro- 
7 nounced 
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nounced fecretly, except when the power of the delin- 
•quent rendered a public trial dangerous to the date. 

The great officers of ftatc, by a kind of prefeription, 
formed a council which anfwers to our cabinet. The 
emperor aiked their advice upon affairs of moment; he 
heard their fentiments, but nothing came ever to a vote. 

They were his advifers, but they had no controul on 
Jiis power. He frequently called to this council men in 
Inferior departments; and when the deliberation con- 
cerned any particular province, the nobles beft acquaint- 
ed with that paft of the empire, were admitted into the 
-cabinet. The offences of the firft rank of nobility 
came under the cognizance of this council, as well as 
other matters of ftate. They were a kind of jury, who' 
found the matters of fadt, and the fovercign pronounced 
the fentcnce. He miglit, by his dcfpotic power, iflhc 
out a warrant of death without their advice; but the 
known opinions of mankind on that fubjedt bound him 
like a law. 

To ^hefe great lines of the government of the Moguls, Rcaeaion* 
fome refledUpns may be joined. Conqucfis made Ly 
incurfion, rather than by war, muft be retained by vio- 
lence. ■ The fvvord, which obtained the empire, fuppo! r- 
ed it under the houfe of Timur. Their lubjeds eixyed 
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them from ncccflity more tlraii from choice; and the 
lenity of their adminiflratioa arofe more from the mild- 
nefs ot their difpofition, than from the Ijiirit of their re- 
gulation). h' he dcf{)otic principles of the Tartars, in- 
grafted upon the Mahommedan tenets of religion, led to 
iorce; and feemed to recognize no obedience but that 
which proceeded from fear. This circumftance obliged 
the defpot to invefl: his deputies in the provinces with a 
great part of his power; and when they left his capital, 
they only did not abfolutely rife from fubjedls into princes. 

a. 

This communication of power, thougl,- in fome mea- 
furc necefl'ary to command the people, became dangerous 
to the prince. The Imperial deputies began tolofe their 
allc giance in proportion to their diftance from the throne. 
1 he governors became, in fome mcafurc, independent, 
though tiicy profellcd obedience to the Imperial edidts. 
A certain portion of the revenue was remitted to court; 
and the deputy, in a venal court, found frequently means 
to retain the favour of his prince, when he difobeyed his 
commands. Every idea of loyalty was, towards the 
decline of the empire, deftroyed among the people 
of the didant provinces. They heard of an emperor, 
as the fuperditious hear of a guardian angel, whom 
they never behold. An indifference for his fate 
fucceeded to his want of power. A peafant, at tire 
end of many months, was informed of a revolution 

at 
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at Delhi. He ftopt not his oxen, nor convciu l ihc 
•ploW'lliare into a Avprd, Me whiftlcd unconceriiiJ 
along his field; and enquired not, perhaps, concerning 
■ the name of the new prince. 

Notwithftanding this indifi'crcnce in the inferior fort, of power, 
the emperor every day extended lymptoms of his fuperior 
power to the very extremities of his empire. His edids 
were tranfmitted to every diftrid; they were publicly read, 
cmd regiftered in the courts of jufticc. They became a 
fccuiity to the i];:pple againft the impofitions of the go- 
verno r. A ur^ipeal lay from his decifions, by a peiitioa 
--tcTTlic emperor in the hall of audience. This dodrine 
was inculcated by the edids ; and feme of the op- 
prefll'd took advantage of the promife of jullicc which 
they contained. Their petitions, whenever they found 
accefs to the throne, were heard with the attention 
which a jealous prince pays to his own power; and 
there are many inftanccs in which the governors of pro • 
vinccs have been feverely puniflied for an ad of injuflice 
to a poor peafrnt. Never to forgive opprefiions againfi: 
the helplefs and low, was an efiablifired maxim among 
all tl^ princes of the houfe of Timur. 

The power of difpofing of tire fiicceflion naturally be- 
longs to a defpot. During his life, his pleafurc is the 
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]a\v. When he dies' his authority ceafes ; but the 
ftrength of cufloifi has made his will, in favour of any 
of hii fons, a fupcrior title to primogeniture. The power 
is, in fome mcafurc, neceflary. A prince having an in- 
depen d' nt right of fuccefiion to the throne, might be 
very troubicfome to his father in an empire eftablilhed 
on the principles which we have deferibed. The weight 
which he might derive from his hopes, would clog the 
wheels of government, 'which, under a lyftem of def* 
potifm, can admit of no delays, no obftrudtions, no di- ' 
vided or limited power. Perfonal abilities, under fuclr 
a fyilem, are more neceffary than under, eftablilhed 
laws. A weak prince brings more calamities than a'c-i-r,. 
vil war. A minority is dreadful ; and it can fcarce ex- 
ifl, wlicre the voice of the prince is the living law, which 
moves the whole machine of the ftate. 


acteffon to 
te tiiionc. 


Neceffity frequently cxcufes, in the eyes of mankind, 
the word of crimes. A prince of abilities, who mounts 
a tlirone in theEaft by theexclufion of an elder brother. 


cfcapes the deteftation of his fubjeds from the good 
which they hope to derive from his fuperior parts. Even 
fratricide lofes its name in felf-prefervation, combined 
with the public good. The greatnefs of the efimy is 
cclipfed by the greatnefs of the objed. Succefs is a. di- 
vine dccidon ; and the ftate gives up the lives of the -un- 

happy 
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happy fufferers, as a-lacrifice to its own repofc. To be 
born a prince, is therefore a misfortune of the word and 
moft embarrafling kind. He muft die by clemency, or 
wade through the blood his family to fafety and em- 
pire. 

The Hindoos, or the followers of the Brahmin faith, 
are in number far fuperior to the Mahommedans in Hiii- 
doftan. The fyftem of religion which they profefs, is 
^ly perfe^lly known in the effed which it has upon the 
manners of the^ipeople. Mild, humane, obedient^ and 
indufjjiaus/uiey arc of aJl.„nations on 9 arth the nioft 
'^ihly con(juered ancT governed. Their government, 
like that of all the inhabitants of Alla, is defpotic; 
it is, in fuch a manner, tempered by the virtuous prin^ 
ciples inculcated by their religion, that it feems mild- 
er than the moft limited monarchy in Europe. Some 
of the reigning princes trace their families, with clear- 
nefs, above four thoufand years ; many of them, in a 
dubious manner, from the dark period which we place 
beyond the flood. Revolution and change are things 
unknown j and affaflinations and confpiracies never 
exi'ftj-'- 

Penal laws are fcarce known among the Hindoos; of the 
for their motives to bad adions are few. Tempemte in 
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their living, and delicate in their conflitutions, their 
fions are calm, and they have no objeft but that of liv- 
ing with comfort and eafe. Timid and fubmiflive, from 
tlic coldnefs of a vegetable dietj they have a natural ab- 
horrence to blood. Induftrious and frugal, they poflefs 
wcaltla which they never ufe. Thofe countries, governed 
by native princes, which lay beyond the devaftations of 
the Mahommedans, are rich, and cultivated to the high- 
cfl: degree. Their governors encourage induftry and 
commerce; and it is to the ingenuity of the Hindoos, 
wc owe all the line manufadurcs in the Eaft. During 
the empire of the Moguls, the trade of Indfa'^was, carried 
on by the followers of Brahma, The bankers, fcriBc§y- 
|ind managers of finance were native Hindoos, and the 
wifert princes of the family of Timur proteded and en- 
couraged fuch peaceable and ufeful fubjeds. 

The nation of the Mahrattors, though chiefly com- 
pofed of Rajaputs, or that tribe of Indians whofe chief 
bufinefs is war, retain the mildnefs of their countrymen 
in their domefiic government. When their armies car- 
ry deftrudion and death into the territories of Mahom- 
medans, all is quiet, hapjiy, and regular at home, f No 
robbery is to be dreaded, no impolition or obfirut'Son 
from the officers of government, no protedion nccefia- 
ry but the fhade. I'o be a ftrangcr is a fufficient fecu- 
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rity. Provifions are fgrnifLed by hofpitality; and vvlicn 
a peafant is afkcd for water, he runs with great alacrity, 
and fetches milk. This is no ideal pidurc of happincf;. 

The Author of the Diflcrtation, who travelled lately into 
the country of the Mahrattors, avers, from experience, 
the fruth of his obfervations. But the Mahrattors, who 
have been reprefented as barbarians, arc a great and 
riling people, fubjed to a regular government, the prin- 
ciples of which arc founded on virtue. 
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Plan for r^jdj^ing that Province to its former 
Profperity and Splendor. 


STATE OF BENGAL UNDER THE MOGULS. 
Preliminary Ohfervations, 

T he affairs of India, though long of great im- Reflections. 

pertance to this kingdom, have only very lately 
beconac objeds of public attention. Fads coming 
, from ,ifar made little impreffion: their novelty could 
not-fouze, nor their variety amufe the mind. With a 
fell-denial uncommon in a fpirited nation, heard, 
without emotion, of the great adions of fomc oi our 
countrymen ; and, if we liilcncd to any detail of oppi ef- 
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fions committed l)y others, it was with a phlegmatic 
indilTercnce, unworthy of our boafted humanity. A 
general diftaflc for the fuhjcdl prevailed ; an age, marked 
with revolution and change, feerried ready to pais away, 
without beino: fcniible of events which will render it 
important in the eyes of poftcrily. 


Dffign of the 
•tiuhor. 


The current of public opinion has, at length, taken 
another dircdlion. Men are rouzed into attention, withj^y' 
regard to a fubjddf which Concerns the welfare of v 
Rate. They begin to decide, in their minds, upon 
affairs which ftand in need of the interpd£ti/»»-Qf the 
nation; and they (hew an inclination to be informed^'as 
well as a willingncfs to corrcdl miftakes and to redrefs 
grievances. This confidcration has induced the author • 
of the following obfervations, to fubmit them, with all 
due deference, to the public. He has bCbn, for years, a 
filent fpeffator of the tranfadions of 'thb' Britifli na- ^ 
tion in the Eaft ; and it is, from the means of informa- 
tion which he has poffefled, that he hopes to give 
fomething new to the world. With hands guiltlefs of 
rapine and depredation, he affumes the pen without 
prejudice, and he will ufe it with all decefttJcKdom 
without fear. ^ 


Ab.icfac- The empire of the Hindoos over all India,’ came 
down from the darkeft and moft remote antiquity, 
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to the 170th year before the Chriftian *ra, when it was 
dilfolved by civil difcord and war. Bengal, like many 
other provinces, darted up into an independent king- 
dom, and was governed by fiicceffive dynafties of Rajas, 
who chiefly redded at the now deferted capital of Ghor. 
Under thefe princes, it continued a powerful and opu- 
lent kingdom, to the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when it was firft invaded by the Mahommedans, 

. under a prince of the race of Chillagi, who pofl'efl'ed the 
countries near the fourcc of the Oxus. I hc name of 
this Tartar invader was Eas-ul-dien ; but he was foon 
after reduced to fubjeftion by Alturafl^, the Ratan 
peror of Delhi, who formed Bengal into a province, 
governed by a lieutenant, who derived his authority 
from the conqueror, 

- Bengal, during the dominion of the Patana in India, 
was frequently fubjeit to revolution and change. When 
a prince of abilities fat on the throne of Delhi, it held 
of the empire; when the emperor was weak, it became 
an independent fovereignty under its governor. When 
the valour and conduct of Baber put an end to the 
government^ of the Patans at Delhi, fome of that race 
remiifjacd untouched in Bengal. The misfortunes of 
Humaioon, in the beginning of his reign, not only 
prevented him from extending the conquefts of his 
lather, out deprived him even of the throne which Baber 
VoL. III. e had 
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had acquired; and death followed too foon,upon his re- 
turn, to permit him to reduce the wealthy kingdom of 
Bengal by his arms. The glory of this conqueft was 
refervcd for his fon, the illuftrious Akbar, who, by the 
expulfion of Daood, the laft king of Bengal of the 
Patan race, annexed it in the year 1574 to his empire. 
Viceroys from Delhi governed the kingdom, from that 
period, till the debility of Mahommed Shaw gave fcopc 
to the ufurpation of Aliverdi ; and now, by a wonder- 
ful revolution oi fortune, the fovcreigns of that diftand^ 
province arc created by the deputies xjjf the Eaft India' 
company. 


To give an enlarged idea of the fubjed, it may not 
be improper to enquire into the mode of government, 
which the Moguls eftabliflaed in the important province 
of Bengal. To impofe nothing merely fpeculative 
upon the ^lublic, the Writer of the Diflertation has en- 
deavoured to derive his information from undoubted 
authority. He has, therefore, tranflated and annexed 
to his work, the commiffions granted by the court of 
Delhi to its principal officers in the provinces: From 
which it will appear, that the defpotifm of ffie hpufe of 
Timur was circumferibed by eftabliffied forms and re- 
gulations, which greatly tempered the rigid feverity of 
that form of government. 
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Various Tenures under the Moguls, 

T H E Mogul Tartars, when they conquered India, 
carried a fyftcra of neceflary policy through the 
countries which their arms had fubdued. Inftead 
of feizing tlie lands of the vanqu idled, they con- 
firmed them in their pofleflions. The number of the 
conquerors bearing no proportion to the conquered, 
felf'prefervation obliged the firfl to adhere together, and 
to hold the fwprd in their hands. Had they attempted 
to fettle in different provinces, they would have foon 
ceafed to be a people ; and their power would have 
been broken by feparation. They retained, therefore, 
their military charaderj and, when they reduced a 
province, they made the taxes paid to former princes, the 
invariable rule of their imports. The people changed 
their lords, but if their government fullered any 
chan«Tc, it was in the fubrtitution of a milder defpotifm, 
in the place of the fierce tyranny of the Patans. 

V Many of the Rajas, or indigenous Indian princes, had, 
from die firft eftablirtiment of the Mahommedans in 
India, been permitted to retain a great part of tlicir 
ancient pofleflions, which they continued to govern by 
their owii.kws, without any appeal from their jurifdic- 
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tion to the courts of juftice eftablifhed by Imperia 
commiffions. ' The only mark of homage paid by the 
Rajas, was a certain annual tribute,/ The houfe of 
Timur, no lefs remarkable for their prudence than for 
their clemency and juflicc, never encroached upon the 
privileges of the tributary prmces. They found, that 
though the Rajas paid not to the crown above half the 
fum raifed upon the fubjed, their policy, induftry, 
and good government, were fo much fuperior to 
thofe of the Moguls, that the countries which thgy. 
poflefled, yielded as much in proportion to their ex- 
tent, as thofe which they had farmed out • to Zemin- 
dars of their own nation and faith. In the hvo provinces 
which the Britifli nation now poffefs, and which, for the 
future, we will diftinguhh by the general name of Ben- 
gal, many diftrids of greater extent than any county in 
Britain, are ftill poflefled by the aboriginal Rajas. But 
we are more rigid than the Moguls : we have encroached 
on their privileges, and annihilated their power. Dur- 
ing the domination of the houfe of Timur, one fourth 
of Bengal was fubjed to thefe heredkary lords. 

The divifioH' of the province* -which was more im- 
mediately under the Mahommedan governftient, was 
parcelled out into extenfive diftrids* i called Chucklai^ 
refembJing, in feme meafure, our counties j and into lefler 

divilions,, 
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divifions, like our ancient tithings. Thefe were lett to 
Zemindars, or farmers of the Imperial rents, who fome- 
times pofleflH a whole diftrid,orChuckla j as the Zemin- 
dar of Purnea, who affumed the ftyle and ftate of i 
Nabob, though only a farmer of the revenue, under the 
unfortunate Surage-ul-DowIa. The court of Delhi, 
under the bell: princes, was venal. A fum of money, 
fecretly and properly applied, often fecured the pofTef- 
lion of his office to the Zemindar during life ; and he 
even was fometimes enabled to tranfmit it to his heirs, 
till, by length of time, they were, in fome meafure, 
confidered as lords of their refpecSive dirtridls. 

i 

The farmers^ however, Had no leafe from the crown 
of the lands over which they prefided. Their authority 
for colleding the rents from the inferior tenants, was 
derived from a written agreement, form certain annual 
fum to be paid to the treafury, exclufive of the Imperial 
taxes. To prevent impofition on the poorer lort, in 
every diftrid there was eftablifhed a regifter, in which 
the rents and impofts upon every village and farm were 
entered, and open to the infpedion of all. The regi- 
ftered rents and' impofts were colleded by the Crorie of 
the iliftrid, wIkj was eftabliftied in his office by an 
Imperial eimfnifluan.. He was accountable for the 
wholci evon<*0'the laft Dam, as the commiffion ex- 
prelles it, to the Fotadaf or treafurer of the diftrid, who 

paid 
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paid them into the hands of the Dewan, or receiver- 
general of the Imperial revenues in the province. 

i.iirk'.cd 'j'jjg rights or dues of the Dewanny, or the reve- 
nue paid to the crown, did not amount to above half 
the fum raifed upon the fubjedf by the great farmers. 
Thefe were, Irom time to time, permitted to raife the 
rents upon the inferior tenants, in proportion to the 
general improvement of the lands. The furplus, 
which was known to government from the public re- 
gillers ol the diftridls, was, in part, allowed to the gene- 
ral farmers, for the purpofe of building houfes for the 
hufbandmen, for furnifhing them with implements of 
agriculture, for embanking to prevent inundations, for 
making refervoirs of water for the dry leafon j and, in 
general, for all expences attending the improvement 
and cultivation of tlie lands j which otherwife would 
liave rendered the accounts of government intricate and 
perplexed. 

by the cro.vn. The great farmers, however, were not permitted to 
opprefs the tenants with exorbitant rents; neither was 
it their intereft to extort from the hifibandmen' fums 
which would render them incapable of cultivating their 
lands, and of living comfortably upon the fruits of their 
toil. In the Imperial officers of the revenue, the peer 

had 
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had friends, and the Zemindar fpics upon Iiis conduit. 

They were fuch checks upon him, that he could con- 
ceal nothing from their obfervation. They tranfmitted 
monthly accounts of his tranfailions to court. If the 
tenants -were able, without opprefllon, to pay the ad- 
ditional rent, the demands of the crown rofe at the ex- 
piration of the year upon the farmer, in proportion to 
the new import j if they were found incapable of bear- 
ing the burden, the Zemindar was turned out of his 
office for his avarice and imprudence. 

A double revenue, it appears from what has been A douMe 
already obferved, rofe to the crown from the lands j the 
ancient rent, ertablifhed at the conqueft of India by the 
Moguls, and the fums which proceeded from the an- 
nual contrads with the great farmers. The viceroy of 
the province was verted with the power of letting the 
lands; and he was obliged to tranfmit to the receiver- 
general a record of the fums payable by each Zemindar. 

The caufe of this mode of railing the revenue is ob- 
vious. The detail of accounts, the making of con- 
trairts with the inferior tenants, would have rendered 
the bufinefs of government too minute and too expen- 
five ; and to have permitted the general rtirmers to 
manage their diftridls without either check or controul, 
would, have given birth to fcencs of oppreffion, 

which; 
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which Fate had referved for an unfortunate peoplcj to 
our times. The Mogul empire is now no more; and 
the fervants of the freeA nation upon earth have left the 
body of the people to the mercy of the Zemindars, 

The general farmers of diftrids were not the only 
peiTons known by the name of Zemindars. Men, who 
pofleifed eftates for life, and Ibmetinies in perpetuity, 
free from all taxation, by virtue of Imperial grants, were 
diflinguilhed by the fame title, Thefe grants were 
generally given to learned and religious men, to fa^ 
vourite fervants at court, to foldiers who had delerved 
well of their prince, and they were refpeded by fucceed- 
ing emperors, and feldoni revoked. One fixth part of 
the lands in Bengal had been conferred, in perpetuity, 
by different princes, on their favourites and adherents. 
Many of thefc eftates have fallen into the Eaft India 
Company, from a failure of heirs; and others daily fall, 
as the property is not transferable by fale. A minute 
enquiry might greatly incrcafe our revenue. .Many 
grants fiid to be derived from the emperor, are only 
from the governors of the province; many arc in the 
pofleftion of men who cannot trace their blood to the 
original proprietors. A fucceflion of revolutions: has 
rolled one part of Bengal upon the other ; and it is 
not hitherto fettled from confufton. 


Lands 
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Lands were held by a tenure lefs permanent, of the 
emperors of Hindoftan. A firman or Imperial man- 
date, called by the name of Jagieer, was iffued fre- 
quently to particular men. This fpecies of grant was 
for no term of years. It was given through favour, 
and revocable at plealure. When any perfon was 
raifed to the rank of an Omrah, it was an cflablifhcd 
rule to confer upon him an eftate, for the fupport of 
his dignity. This^ however, was nothing more than an 
aflignment on the revenilds of the crown, arifiing from 
a fpecified tra<51: of iand in a diftrid, named in the 
body of the grant. The grantee had no bufiuefs 
with the tenants, as he never refided on the eftate 
allotted for his fubfiftence. ' *He leiit his agent every 
feafon to the public olEcerS' of the diftri<ft ; and his 
receipt to them, for his allowance, was received by the 
Dewan, as a part of the Iriiperial revenue. No con- 
ditions of fervice, none for the maintenance of troops, 
was annexed to this grant. Thefe are the firblcs of 
men who carried the feudal ideas of Europe into their 
relation of the ftate of India. The armies of the em- 
pire Were paid out of the public treafury. Every pro- 
vince had its particular eftablilhment of troops, which 
the governors were impowered to augment in times of 
rebellion and commotion. 
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During the domination of the houfe of Timur, therd 
was no transferable landed property in Hindoftan ; 
excepting gardens, orchards, houfes, and fome fmall 
portions of ground, in the environs of great cities, for 
which merchants and wealthy tradefmen had obtained 
particular grants, diftinguiflied by the name of Pottas. 
This fpecies of property was repeatedly fecured by ge- 
neral edids, for the encouragement of building, for the 
accommodation of citizens, and the improvement of 
towns. Grants of this kind did not always proceed 
from the crown; The governors of provinces were im- 
powered to iflue Pottas, under certain limitations and 
reftridions : the principal one of which was, that the 
ufual rent of the ground fhould be paid regularly 
by the proprietor, to the colledors of the Imperial re- 
venue» 

Tenures of other various kinds were common in 
Bengal, as well as in the other provinces of the empire. 
An aflignment was frequently granted, upon a fpecified 
trad of land, for the dilcharge of a certain fum ; and 
when the fum was paid, the aflignment expired, 'Par- 
ticular farms were burthened with penflons, called Al- 
tumga, to holy men and their defeendants, without 
their ever having any concern ia the management of the 
lands. The delpot referved the people entire to himfelf,. 

and 
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and cftaWiflied liis power by preventing opprefiion. 

Certain impofts were alfo appropriated for the main' 
tenance of Mullas or pricfls, for the fupport of places of 
worflnp, public fchools, inns, higluvays, and bridges. 

Thefe imports were laid by the receiver- general of the 
revenue, upon the different hufbandmen, in proportion 
to the rent which they paid ; and the tax was dirtin- 
guiflied by the name of the importtions of the Dewan. 

Civil OJficers and Courts of ’JuJlki. 

rtates fubje(rt to dcipotifm, the legiflative, theju- Dcfpotifcl 
dicial and ekecuKvc power arc verted in the prince. 

He is the adlvc principle which exirts in the center of 
the machine, and gives life and motion to all its parts. 

His authority and confequence, however, depend, in a 
great meafurc, on the degreee in which he communi- 
cates his power to his officers. If he gives them all his 
authority, the reverence for his perfon is loft in the 
Iplendbr of his deputies. If he beftows only a fmall 
part of his power on his fervants, that terror, which 
is tlie foundation of his government, is removed 
from the minds of his fubje<rts; and a door is opened 
for . commotion, licentioufnefs, and crimes. The 
emperors of India, of the houfe of Timur, had, for 
two centuries, the good fortune to clothe their officers 

* f 2 with 
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with that happy medium of authority which was fuf- 
ficient to govern, without the power of opprefling the 
body of the people. 

Tlic defpotifm of Hindoftan, it ought to be obferved, 
was never a government of mere caprice and whim. 
The Mahommedans carried into their conquefts a code of 
laws which circumfcribcd the will of the prince. The 
principles and precepts of the Coran, with the com- 
mentaries upon that book, form an ample body of laws, 
wJiich the houfe of Timur always obferved j and the 
practice of ages had rendered fome ancient ufages and 
edicts fo facred in the eyes of the people, that no pru‘- 
dent monarch would chufe to violate either by a wan- 
ton ad of power. It was, befides, the policy of the 
prince, to proted the people from the oppreflivenefs of 
his lervants. Rebellion fprung always from the great; 
and it was neceflary for him to fecure a party againfl: 
their ambition, among the low. 

The Imperial governor of a province, known by the 
corrupted name ol Nabob, in the Eafl: as well us in 
Europe, was an officer of high dignity and authority; 
but his power, though great, was far from being un- 
limited and beyond controul. He conferred titles 
below the rank of an Omrah; he was permitted to 

grant 
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grant eftates till they Ihould be confirmed by the crown. 
He appointed and difmifled at pleafure all officers both 
civil and military, excepting a few, whom we lliall 
have occafion to mention, who aded by commiffion, 
under the feal of the empire ; and fome of thefc, upon 
milbehaviour, he could fufpend till the emperor's 
pleafure was known. He let the lands to the general 
farmers, in conjundion with the Dewan ; but he bore 
no part in the colledlion of the revenue, but by aiding 
the Imperial officers with the military power. The 
Omrahs, who ferved under him in the army, having 
generally, on account of the convenience, . their al- 
lowance from the emperor on the rents of the province, 
he had the power, for difobedience or notorious crimes, 
to fufpend them from . their Jagieers, until he fhould 
receive an anfwer from court, where the difputc was 
examined in the cabinet. In matters of jufiice, there 
refted an appeal to his tribunal, from the Caz^i or chief- 
juftice, though he feldom chofe to reverfe the decrees of 
that judge. Difputcs where property was not concerned, 
and where the eflabliffied laws had. made no provifion, 
were fettled by his authority; but he was inftrud;ed at 
his peril not to torn the dubjeds of the empire out of 
the 'lands, tenements, or houfes, . which they them- 
felves either poffefled or built; or which defeended to 
them from their anceftors. . .M ... . 


The 
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The Dewan was the officer next in dignity to the 
viceroy, in the province. He derived his commiffion 
from the emperor, as receiver-general of the revenue. 
His office was altogether confined to the adminiftra- 
tion and colledion of the Imperial rents and taxes. 
He correfponded with the miniftcr ; he audited the 
accounts of the governor ; and as he had entire to 
himfelf the charge and difpofal of the public money, 
he might, for good reafons, refufe to dtfcharge any 
extraordinary and unprecedented expences ; of to iflue 
out pay to new troops, raifed without apparent ne- 
ceffity. He prefided in the office called Dafter Ali> 
or over all the Mutafiddies, or clerks of the cheque; 
the Canongoes or public regifters; Crories,- or col- 
ledors of the larger diftrifts; Fufildars, or colledors 
of the lefler diftrids ; Fotadars, or treafurers ; Chpw- 
dries, or chiefs of diftrids ; Muckuddums, or head-men 
of villages; and in general over all the officers of the 
Imperial revenue. 

The Crorie of every Pergunna or larger diftrid, de- 
rived his commiffion from the emperor. His office, 
though in miniature, was the exad counterpart of the 
Dewan ; being the receiver-general of the county,* if 
the name may be ufed, as the former was of the whole 
province. He was immediately accountable to the 

3 Dewan, 
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Dewan, in whofe ofEce he paffed his accounts. He 
produced the receipts of the Fotadar or treafurer of the 
Pergunna or diftrid, for the fums which he had paid 
into that officer’s hands, from the colledions made by 
the Fufildars, who, in the fubdivifions of tlie Pergunna, 
held offices, each of which was a counterpart of his 
own. 

The Carctrn of the larger diftrids was an officer com- 
miffioned by the emperor, to fettle all matters and de- 
putes between the tenants and the officers of the reve- 
nue, and to preferve the ancient ufages of the Pergun- 
na. He was alfo a kind of fpy upon all their private 
as well as public tranfadions; he audited their accounts 
publicly, tranfmitting copies of them monthly to court,, 
attefted by the Sheickdars, Chowdries, and Canon- 
goes of the diftrid. Thefc accounts being entered 
widi great regularity in the vifier’s office at Delhi, the 
emperor had an immediate view of the colledions in the 
province, before the general accounts of the Dewanny 
were adjufted ; and this was alfo a great check upon the 
office* of the Dewan. 

The view already prefented of the mode of colleding 
the Imperial rctr^nue, renders it unneceflary to defeend 
through all the inferior offices in the department of the 
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reccivcr-gencral. The revenues, it inuft be obferved, 
were never tranfmitted entire to tlic Imperial treafury in 
the capital of tlic province, much Icfs into that of the 
empire. The expcnces incurred in every diftridt were 
dedudfed from the receipts of the Fotadar or treafurer 
of the diftridl; and the difburfements of the province in 
general from thofc of the Devvan. The furplus alone, 
which was more or lefs according to accident, found its 
way to the Imperial exchequer. The eftimates of tlie 
Imperial revenues are, therefore, not the fums received 
in tlic exchequer at Delhi, but the grofs collcdlions in 
every province. 

The courts of juflice in Bengal, diAinguifhed by the 
general name of Cutcherrics, were of various kinds. 
They generally received their defignation from the 
officer who prefided in each, or within whofe jurifdic- 
tion they were comprehended. The Author of the 
Enquiry is not fully informed concerning the powers 
of the different judges, or the mode of proceeding in 
their courts. There arofe a chain of appeal from the 
lowefl to the higheff, An adfion might be removed 
from any of the courts below before the Cazi of the 
province, commonly called Daroga Adalit, or chief- 
juftice; and from him there lay an appeal to the tribu- 
nal of the viceroy. 7 
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Inferior judges were appointed by an Imperial judges, 
commiilion, in every large diftrid, and in every con- 
fiderable city, with whom appeals refted, from the 
eourt^ in the country, and from the decifions of Cut- 
wals, or mayors of towns. Thcle Cazis, or judges, 
were veiled with power to fummon before them all 
perfons, to examine records, public regifters, grants, 
and witneffes. They were, at their peril, to pafs judg- 
ment impartially, according to the laws of the Coran, 
and the canons and regulations of the empire. They 
were impowered to make and diflblve marriages, to 
execute contrads of every kind between individuals, 
to inflid punillimcnts, which did not extend to 
either life or limb. They took cognizance of all riots, 
diforders, and tumults j and they were denominated the 
general guardians of the morals of the people. They 
were- provided with an ellablinament of clerks, regifters, 
and officers of the court. They palled judgment in 
a fummary manner, and their legal fees were one fourth 
of the matter in difpute, equally levied upon the plain- 
tiff and defendant. This regulation was intended to 
prevent vexatious law-fuits, as well a sto bring them 
to a fpeedy iffiie. During the vigour of the Mogul 
empire, capital punilliments were hardly known in India, 

W1 icn a Clime which merited death was committed, 
the Cazi, after a lull proof of tlie laff, by witnelles, 
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pronounced fentence againfl: the guilty perfon; but, 
without the confirmation of the viceroy, it could not 
be put in execution. Though the empire fometimes 
abounded with treafon, it was never puniflied but in 
the field. 

In each fubdivifion of the Pcrgunna or difiri<fl:, fub- 
jed to thcjurifdidion of the Cazi or judge, there was an 
inferior officer called a Chowdri, fimilar to our juftice 
of the peace. Every village had its chief-man, who 
was the conftablc of his own department. A Fogedar 
was, properly fpeaking, the commander of the troops, 
in every military ftation. He fometimes farmed the 
lands in the neighbourhood j and being the imme- 
diate reprefentative of the viceroy, he was confidered 
as the principal officer in his diftrid. But' he 
did not fit in judgment, the civil being always kept 
diftind from the military department, under the go- 
vernment of the Moguls, as long as it retained its 
vigour. The Zemindars or general farmers, were fome- 
times entrufted with the command of the troops in 
their own diftrids ; but in their courts they decided 
only upon trivial difputes between the inferior huf- 
bandmen. — Such was the government of Bengal, under 
the empire of the houfe of Timur. 


ReveriUe 
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Revenue and Commerce. 


Brief, but it is hoped a comprehcnllvc, idea being 
given, in the preceding fedion, of the government 
of Bengal under the Imperial houfe of Timur, the Au- 
tiior of the Enquiry will proceed to explain the Revenues 
and Commerce of that once flourilbing and opulent 
kingdom. In the reign ol the emperor Jehangire, the 
revenues of the provinces of Bengal and Eehar, both 
which, for the fake of brevity, we comprehend under the 
name of the former, amounted to 2,796,719 i j 2 
Under his grandfon Aurungzebe 

they encreafed to - - - 2,911,866 7 6 


lefvt'nuc of 
Be ngal and 
Be bar. 


Mahommed Shuffia, who wrote an abridgment of the 
Hiilory of the Empire, from the death of the illuftrious 
Akbar to the fatal invafion of Nadir Sliaw, whert; he 
mentions the provinces which revolted during the in- 
dolent reign of Mahommed Shaw, cEimates the reve- 
nues of Bengal at fixty crores of Dams, or one crore and 
fiftylaeks of roupees, which fum is equal to 1,875,000 
The revenues of Bchar, according to the 
lame writer, amounted to forty-five 
eVores of Dams, or - - - - 1,4.06, 250 

3, 2 8 j, 250 
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It appears, from the above calculation, that the reve- 
nues of Bengal had been gradually incrcahng, in the 
progrefs of the empire, through time. They continued 
Bill to increafe, under the revolted Nabobs, fome of 
whom brought into their treafury four millions of our 
money, but not without diftrefling the fubjeft, and 
plundering him of a part of his wealth. It may be ne- 
ceflary to repeat an obfervation, already made, that not 
above half the fum raifed upon the people came into 
the coffers of government. The exa£l fum tranfmitted 
annually to Delhi, before the diflblution of the empire, 
is noteafy to afeertain; but we can form fome judgment 
of the amount, from the ruinous policy of the Imperial 
court, when its ancient vigour began to decline. The 
provinces of Bengal and Behar, during fome years of in- 
dolence and debility, were farmed out to the viceroys, 
who paid into the treafury, one million two hundred and 
forty-nine thoufand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
pounds feventecn fliillings and fixpence of our mp- 
ney. 

This fum, it is fuppofed, was a medium flruck, upon 
an average of years, of the money remitted to the trea- 
fury at Delhi, when the empire retained its force. But 
this ftipulated revenue, as might have been forefeen, was 
never regularly paid. The viceroys acquired an inde- 

3 pendent 
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pendent power, by a regulation which threw the whole 
management of the province into their Irands, without 
controul; and the vigour of the Imperial government, 
in proportion, declined. The country profited, how- 
ever, by the rcfra^lorlnefs of its governor; if his avarice 
prompted him to raife more on the fubjed, the latter was 
more able than before to pay the additional impofl, from 
the revenue being kept and expended in the province. 

Bengal began to flouiifli, under an additional load of op- 
predion. It yielded more to a fevere Nabob, than to the 
milder government of the empire; and being relieved 
' from an annual drain of fpecie to Delhi, it became opu- 
lent under a degree of rapine. 

Though defpotifm is not the moft favourable govern- commerce ot 
ment for commerce, it flourifhed greatly in Bengal, un- 
der the ftrid juftice of the houfe of Timur. Senfible of 
the advantages which they themfelves would derive from 
a free commercial intercourfe between their fubjedts, they 
were invariably the prptedlors of merchants. The mili- 
tary ideas which they brought from Tartary, prevented 
the principal fervants of the crown from engaging in 
trade; and, therefore, monopolies of every kind were 
difeouraged, and almoft unknown. No government in 
Europfe was ever more fevere againft foreftalling and re- 

grating,, 
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grating, than was that of the Moguls in India, with 
regard to all the branches of commerce. A fmall 
duty was raifed by the crown ; but this was amply re- 
paid, by the never-violated fecurity given to the mer- 
chant. 

Bengal, from the mildnefs of its climate, the fertility 
of its foil, and the natural induflry of the Hindoos, was 
always remarkable for its commerce. J he caly com- 
munication by water from place to place, facilitated a 
mercantile intercourfc among tb.c inhabitants. Every 
village has its canal, every Pergunna its river, and the 
whole kingdom titc Ganges, which falling, by various 
mouths, into the bay of Bengal, lays open the ocean for 
the export of commodities and manufaiturcs. A people, 
from an inviolable prejudice of religion, abftemious, were 
averfc to luxury themfelves; and the wants of nature were 
fupplied almoft fpontaneoufly by the foil and climate. 
The balance of trade, therefore, was, againft all nations, 
in favour of Bengal ; and it was the fink where gold and 
Elver dilappeared, without the leaft profpcdl of re- 
turn. 

All the European nations carried chiefly on their com- 
merce with Bengal in bullion. The Dutch, at a me- 
dium 
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dium of ten years, threw annually into the bofom of 
that kingdom, in bullion •’ " £ 4 - 75 ) 0 ®*^ 

The Englifh - > . . - 192,500 

The French, Danes, and Portuguefc - 250,000 

The exports of Bengal to the gulphs of 
Perfia and Arabia, were very great. 

She fupplied Arabia, Perfia, Turkey, 

Georgia, Armenia, and the lefler Afia 
with her manufadures, and brought 
home annually, into her coffers, of 
gold - _ - . . 375)000 

Her trade in opium and piece goods to 
the eaftern kingdoms ot Afia, to the 
Malayan and Philippine iflands, 
brought yearly a balance in her fa- 
vour ol , _ - « 150,000 

The inland trade of Bengal, with the 

upper Hindoftan and Alliim - 250,000 

The coafting-trade with the coafts of 

Coromandel and Malabar - - 160,000 

£ 1,852,500 

The above eftimate is made defigneclly low; for were cbfer/:^ 
we 'to argue from general principles, a greater fum rnuft 
have been imported annually into Bengal. The twelve 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds remitted annually to 

Delhi, 
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Delhi, never returned into the province, and, as there 
were no mines wrought in the country, the furplus of 
the revenue muft have proceeded from the balance of 
trade. Coin, it is well known, lofes greatly by fridion, 
where little alloy is mixed with the lilver, and where the 
want of paper- currency makes the circulation extremely 
rapid. It lofes alfo by re-coinage, which happened an- 
nually under the empire in Bengal. The pradice of con- 
cealing and burying treafure, winch the terrors of defpo- 
tifm introduced, has occafioned a conbderable lofs, bc- 
fides the quantity of (ilver and gold ufed in rich manu- 
ladurcs. Thefe various lofl’es could be only repaired by 
a favourable balance of trade; and the fum which vve 
have flated above, would barely fupply the wafte. 


State of Bcftgal under the revolted Nabobs, 

^JpHOUGH the caufes which broke the empire were 
obvious, the decline of the power of the houfe of 
Timur was gradual and imperceptible. The feeds of 
decay were long fown before they were brought to an 
enormous growth, by the indolence of Mahommed Sliaw. 
Had even the Pcrfian ihvafion never happened, the fa- 
bric which Baber raifed in India was deftined to fall to 
ruin. The abilities of Aurungzebc, by cftablifhing half 
a century of domeflic tranquility in his dojuinions, broke 

tlic 
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the fpirit of his fubjeds, whilfl: that of the Imperial fa- 
mily declined. The diftant provinces obeyed the man- 
dates of the court, through habit, more than through 
fear of its refentment and power ; and governors, though 
deftitute of ambition, found, in their own indolence, an 
excufe for their inattention to commands which could 
not be inforced with rigour. 

The intrigues of the two Seids at the court of Delhi, of the powet 
who raifed and removed monarchs at pleafure, weakened 
that refpcdl for the houfe of Timur which bound the al- 
legiance of the fubjeft, even after their mildnefs had de- 
generated into indolence. Every month brought intel- 
ligence into the diftant provinces of the murder of one 
prince, whilft another was placed on a throne, ftill warm 
with his predeceflbr’s blood. The veil which hid def- 
potifm from the eyes of the people, was rent in twain; 
monarchs became puppets, which the miniftcr moved at 
pleafure, and even men, who loved flavery on its own 
account, knew not to what quarter to turn their political 
devotion. The viceroys, under a pretence of an unfet- 
tlcd fucceffion, retained the revenues of the provinces ; 
and, with Ipecious profeftions of loyalty for the Imperial 
family, they became polite rebels againft its autho- 
rity. ' 

VoL. Ill, li Through 
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. Through this debility in the Imperial line, a nevr 
fpccics ol government role in various provinces of India. 
'I'he viceroys, though they affumed the ftate of princes, 
were fiill the humble slaves of fomc defolatc monarch, 
who fat without cither power or dignity in the midft of 
the ruins of Delhi. They governed the people in his 
name, but they liflened not to his commands. He even 
became an inftrurnent of oppreftion in their hands ; and 
they fandified the moft unpopular of their meafures by 
inducing the prince to pafs, in their own cabinet, regu- 
lations, which originated under the feals of the empire. 
Inftead of a revenue, they remitted to him bribes; and 
the necefhty of his fituation reduced him into a tool, to 
the very rebels who had ruined his power. 

This mock form of an empire continued for many 
years; and fome provinces are ftill governed through the 
medium of a monarch that only fublifts in his name. 
But though the Nabobs affirmed that they had flill an 
emperor, the people found, in their oppreffions, that 
there was none. The check which the terror of com- 
plaints to Delhi had laid formerly on the condud of the 
viceroys, was now removed ; and the officers of the 
crown who had been placed between the fubjed and 
the governor, were difeontinued or deprived of 'their 
power. The inferior tenants, inftead of being fupport- 
I cd 
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ed by the Imperial collcdors of the revenue againft the 
avarice of the general farmers, were fubmitted, without 
redrefs, to the management of the latter, and were con- 
lidered by him as a kind of property. 

The ufurpation of Aliverdi introduced, more than itsdiflbiutioii 
thirty years ago, the above-deferibed form of govern- 
ment into Bengal. The fame policy was continued 
by his fucceflbrs. They owned the emperor of Delhi 
for their fovereign, but they governed the country, 
and collefted its revenues for themfelves. The in- 
terpofition of the crown being removed, the indepen- 
dent Nabobs, who fucceeded one another either by force 
or intrigue, adopted a more fimple, but a more impoli- 
tic mode of collcding the rents and imports, than that 
which had been pradifed by the houfc of Timur. The 
lands were let from year to year to Zemindars, who 
were accountable for the rents to the treafury, and the 
former officers of the revenue, though not annihilated, 
poflefied neither emolument nor power. 

An intimate knowledge of the country, however en- i 
abled the Nabobs to prevent their government from de- 
genemting into abfolute oppreffion. They had fenfc 
enough to fee, that their own power depended upon the 
piofpcrity of their fubjeds; and their refidence in the 
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province gave them an opportunity of doing juftice with 
more expedition and prccilion than it was done in the 
times of the empire. The complaints of the injured, 
from a poflefiion of the means of information, were bet- 
ter imdcrRood. The Nabobs were lefs reftrided than 
formerly, in inili(51ing neceflary punifliments; and, as 
they were accountable to no fuperior for the revenue, 
tliey had it in their power to remit unjuft debts and 
taxes, which could not be borne. The miferies of Ben- 
gal, in flioit, were referved for otlier times. Commerce, 
inanufufturcs, and agriculture, were encouraged ; for it 
was not then the maxim to take the honey, by deftroy- 
ing the fwarm. 

The folly of the prince had no deftrudlive cffedl on 
the profperity of the people. The Nabobs, carrying 
down, through their own independent government, the 
idea of the mild defpotifm of the houfe of Timur, feem- 
ed to mark out to the people certain lines, which they 
themfelves did not chufe either to overleap or deftroy. 
Many now in Britain were eyc-witneffes of the truth of 
this affertion. We appeal to the teftimony of thofe who 
marched through Bengal after the death of Surage-ul- 
Dowla, that, at that time, it was one of the richeft, moft 
populous, and beft cultivated kingdoms in the world. 
The great men and merchants were wallowing in wealth 



and luxury; the inferior tenants and the manufafturers 
were blellld with plenty, content, and cafe. But the 
cloud which has fince oblcured this funfliine was near. 

When the troubles, which ended by putting Bengal 
into the hands of the Compaqy, nrft arofe, Surage-ul- 
Dowla, a very young and inconfiderate prince, was Na- 
bob of the three provinces. The good fortune which 
had at firfl: forfaken us, returned to our arms; and, by 
the afliltance, or rather opportune treachery of Jafficr, 
one of his generals, he was depofed and murdered. We 
raifed the Traitor, as a reward for his convenient trea- 
fon, to a throne Bill warm with the blood of his lord ; 
and the meafure feemed to be juftified, by our apparent 
inability of retaining the conquered province in our own 
hands. 

The iortune of Jaffier, however, did not long with- 
hold her frowns. Though he had treachery enough to 
ruin hjs mafter, he wais deftitute of abilities to reign in 
his place* His weaknefs became an excufe for a revo- 
lution, which had been meditated on other grounds; and 
Caffini Ali, Jaffier’s fon-in-lavv, an intriguing politician,, 
was ^inverted with the dignity and power of his father. 
If Jaffier was weak, Caffiin had too good parts to be 
permitted to govern Bengal, He was depofed, and his 
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predcceflbr rcinftated in liis place. This farce in poli- 
tics was adopted as a precedent. A governor, without 
a revolution in the ftate of Bengal, could not anfwerto 
himfclf for idling away his time. 

Tiic civil wars, to which a violent deiirc of creating 
Nabobs gave rife, were attended with tragical events. 
"J lie country was depopulated by every fpecies of public 
diflrefs. In the fpace of fix years, half the great cities 
of an opulent kingdom were rendered defolatc; the moft 
fertile fields in the world lay waflc; and five millions of 
harmlefs and induftrious people were cither expelled or 
deflroyed. Want of forefight became more fatal than 
innate barbarifm; and men found thcmfelves wading 
through blood and ruin, when their objcd: was only 
fpoil. But this is not the time to rend the veil \vhich 
covers our political tranfadions in Alia. 
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Ohfervations on the Treaty for the Dewanny, 

A n ample field lay open before us ; but we have Refljaions, 
appropriated revolution and war to hiftory. 

The prefent difquifition is of an inferior kind; an en- 
quiry, which means not to irritate but to reform. Let 
it fuffice to fay, that Bengal fuffered from difturbances 
and violent meafures; and that Fortune, though unfa- 
vourable, was lefs fatal, than the rapacity of avaricious 
men. Peculiarly unhappy, an unwarlikc but induf- 
trious people, were fubdued by a fociety whofe bufinefs 
was commerce. A barbarous enemy may fiay a prof- 
trate foe ; but a civilized conqueror can only ruin na- 
tions, without the fword. Monopolies and an cxclufive 
trade joined ifl'ue with additional taxations; the unfor- 
tunal^e were deprived of the means, whilll the demands 
upon them were, with peculiar abfurdity, increafed. 


But 
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But to wander no farther into declamation : though 
the misfortunes of Bengal began with the revolutions 
and changes which fuccccded the death of Surage-ul- 
Dowla, the f^/ftem, which advances ftill with hafty 
ftrides, to the complete ruin of that once opulent 
province, was.eftabliflied feveral years after that event. 
A noble governor fent to command in Bengal, by the 
Eaft India Company, arrived in that kingdom in the 
May of 1765. The expullion of the Nabob Caflim 
Ali, and the redudlion of Suja-ul-Dowla, by our arms, 
had enabled the fervants of the Company to eftablidi 
peace upon their own terms. The treaty which they 
concluded was abfurd ; and had it been Icfs exception- 
able, it would not probably have pleafed a man, who 
went not to India to be idle. 

The various revolutions of Fortune, which had fub- 
jeded feveral of the richeft provinces of India' to the 
Company’s fervants, threw the undoubted heir of the 
Mogul empire into their hands. The governor availed 
himfelf of this circumftance. Other Nabobs had convert- 
ed the unfortunate prince into a tool ; and it was now 
the turn of our governor to do the fame, for the benefit 
of his conftituents. Confeious of his power over the em- 
peror, and having the abfolute diredionof a-Nabob| who 
owed his elevation to the governor, himfelf, and to his own 
2 crimes, 
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Crimes, he threw ahde the former treaty. A perpetual 
commiflion for the office of Dewan, or receiver-general 
of the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orifla was ob- 
tained, from Shaw Allum, for the Company. The 
office of perpetual Nabob might have been as eafily ob- 
tained ; but the former balanced a thoufand difadvan- 
tages, by rendering the nature of the tenure perplexed. 

In confideration of the Imperial mandate, which, 
with the revenues, conferred the government of Bengal 
for ever on the Company, Shaw Allum was to receive 
an annual penfion of three hundred and twenty-five 
thoufand pounds. The annuity was moderate to the 
lineal fuccefibr of Timur. He was, at the fame time, 
guaranteed in the pofieffion of the province of Alla- 
habad; and thus a kind of provifion was made for apiiice, 
who retained nothing of what belonged to his iJlu'ftrious 
aheeftors, except the empty title of emperor of Hin- 
doftan. This treaty, however, though it dazzled with 
its fplendor, was neither Iblid nor advantageous in itfelfi 
The emperor, inftead of being placed at Allahabad, 
ought to pofiefs the province, out of whicli his pre- 
tended vifier Suja-ul-Dowla, had been recently driven; 
or fl^ould that meafure be fuppofed to invert him with 
dangerous power, the territories of Bulwant Singh, equal 
in revenue to Allahabad, might have been conferred 
VoL. Ill* . i Upon 
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upon him. The Company, being then in poflcnion 
all thefe provinces, might, by its fervants, have adopted 
either of thefe fyfteras. 

To the firfl meafiire there are no well-founded 
objedtions, and many advantages might be derived from 
it. The fum of three hundred and twenty-five thoufand 
pounds might have been annually faved, which fum is 
now lent to a diftant province, from whence it never 
returns. This latter circumftance is of more real preju- 
dice to Bengal and the affairs of the Company, than if half 
the revenues of the province had been given to the em- 
peror, upon condition of his keeping his court in that 
country. Had Shaw Allum been put in pofleflion of 
the dominions of Suja-ul-Dowla, the natural inadivity 
of his difpofition, and the extraordinary expence and 
magnificence, which he is, in fome meafurc> obliged to 
fupport, would have prevented him from being fo 
dangerous a neighbour as even Suja-ul-Dowla. The 
whole empire was in a ftate of rebellion j and we were 
only from convenience his friends. 

Arguments crowd in to fupport this pofition ; but 
there are Bill ftronger reafons for placing the emperor 
in the territories of Bulvvant Singh. His refidence, in 
fuch a cafe, might have been fixed at Patna or Mon- 

* * =geerj 
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gecrj and our army, inftead of being cantoned at Alla- 
habad and Cora, two hundred miles from the frontier 
of our provinces, might have remained in Patna, in the 
center of our dominions. Bengal, had this meafure 
been adopted, inftead of lofing the penfion paid to the 
emperor, and the enormous expence of a brigade in a fo- 
reign country, would have been enriched by the greater 
part of the revenues of the territories of Bulwant Singh ; 
for which he had paid twenty-two lacks of roupecs to 
Suja-ul-Dowla, though in reality he collefled double 
that fuin upon the fubjedt. 

The latter pofttion will appear more obvious from itsiofsand 

^ ^ ^ inconveni- 

the following ftate. Bengal, had the meafure been 
adopted, would annually have faved. 

The penfion paid to the emperor, £. 325,000 
The ex pence of a brigade, - - 187,500 

Twenty lacks from the territories of 

Bulwant Singh fpent at Patna, 250,000 

762,500 

This meafure alone, we may venture to affirm, would to the Com- 

* • pciny* 

have preferved Bengal in a floiiriffiing condition, in 
fpite of avarice and mifmanagement. It would, at the 
fame time, have been attended with many falutary 
effeds in our political fyftem in India. The emperor 
would have been more immediately under our eye ; for 
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though he at prefent labours under an eclipfe, he 
fomc time or other, (hine forth like a comet, in 
hands of an ambitious and able man. We are now 
obliged to prolcd and fupport him, under tnaniieft dif- 
ad vantages. His territories border on. the Mahrattors, 
Jates, and Rohillas; and he is under a pejrpetual appre.- 
henfion from thefe nations. Had the meafure, the ad- 
vantages of which we have deferibed, been taken, Suja- 
pl-Dowla would hajve come in between him and. thefe 
powers ; but, at prefent, our army at Allahabad become* 
a fecurity to that prince; whofe apprehenfions would 
otherwife have induced him to adhere more firmly than 
he now fliews an inclination, to his treaty with the 
Company. 


State of Commerce in Bengaly under the Company,. 

q^HE profperity and opulence which Bengal enjoyed 
during the government of the houfe of Timur, and 
even under the revolted viceroys, proceeded from her lu- 
crative commerce, as much as from the fertility of her foil. 
Rich in the induftry of her inhabitants, fhe became in-? 
dependent of the partial rapine of impolitic governors, 
who plundered only to fquander away. The money, 
which entered by injuftice at one door of the trealiiry, 
was carried out at another by luxury. The court of the 

2 Nabob 
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Nabob was the heart, which only received the various 
currents of wealth, to throw it with vigour, through 
every vein of the kingdom. 


We may date the commencement of decline, from prefentcom- 
the day on which Bengal fell under the dominion of 
foreigners ; who were more anxious to improve the pre- 
fent moment to their own emolument, than, by provid- 
ing againft waftc, to lecure a permanent advantage to 
the Britifli nation. With a peculiar want of forcfight, 
they began to drain the refervoir, without turning into- 
it any ftream to prevent it from being exhaufted.. 

From obfervation, we defeend to fadls. 


The annual inveftments of the Com- 
pany, for which no fpecie is received, 
amounts, at an average of ten years, 
to - “ - - 

Thofe of the Dutch, for which the 
fervants of the Company take bills 
on Europe, for remitting fortunes 
acquired in Bengal, - - - 

Thofe of the French, paid for to the 
natives, in the lame way, 

Thofe of the Portuguefe and Danes, 


927,500 


200.000 

350.000 

100.000 
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£,• i>577.50o 

Bengal, it fhall hereafter appear, to 
replace all this vvafte, fcarcc annually 
receives in bullion, - - 100,000 

She loles, therefore, yearly, to Europe, 1,477,500 ^ 

The above eftimate of the exports of Bengal, for 
which fhe receives no fpecie, is formed on the prime 
coft of her manufadures. The balance againft her 
comprehends the favings of the Company on the reve- 
nue,, the value of Britifli exports, the private fortunes of 
individuals, which center in this kingdom. This 
ruinous commerce with Europe is not balanced, by a 
lucrative intcrcourfc with the various Bates of Alia. 
The incrcafe of the demand for the manufadures of 
Bengal, for our markets here, and the revolutions which 
fhook and greatly depopulated that kingdom, have 
raifed the price of goods. The demand would, upon 
this head, fink in proportion in the Eaft ; but befides, 
tlic internal Bate of the various countries, which 
formerly exchanged bullion for the goods of Bengal, has 
been long unfavourable to foreign commerce. 

Pcrfia, about thirty years ago a great and a flouiifliing 
empire, has been torn to pieces, and almoB depopulated 

7 by 
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. by the cruelties of Nadir Shaw ; and, hncc his uflaflina' 
tion, by unremitting civil wars. The few inhabitants, 
who efcaped the rage of the fword, lit down in tiic 
midft of poverty. Georgia and Armenia, who lliarcd 
in the troubles of Perlia, fliare alfo her untoward fate. 

Indigence has Ihut up the doors of commerce ; vanity 
has dilappeared with wealth, and men content them- 
felves with the coarfe manufadlures of their native 
countries. The Turkifli empire has long declined on 
its Ibuthern and eaftern frontiers. Egypt rebelled : 

Babylonia, ’under its Ballia, revolted. The diftradlcd 
Rate of the former has almoft Ihut up the trade, by ca- 
ravans, from Suez to Cairo ; from the latter of which, 
the manufactures of Bengal were conveyed by fea to all 
the ports of the Ottoman dominions. 

The rapacity of the Bafha of Bagdat, which is cn- syri., 
creafedby the ncceflity of keeping a great flanding force to 
fupporthis ufurpation, has environed with terror the walls 
of Buflbra, which circumftancc has almoft annihilated 
its commerce with Syria. Scarce a caravan pahes from the 
gulph of Perfia to Aleppo once in two years; and when 
it docs, it is but poor and fmall. Formerly, in every 
feafon, feveral rich and numerous caravans crolfed the 
defart to Syria; but the few that venture at prefent, 
being too weak to proteft themfelvcs againfl the vvan- 
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deritjg Arabs, are ftopt by every tribe, and are obliged 
to purchafe fafety with exorbitant duties. Trade is in 
a manner unknown ; the merchants of Buflbra are 
ruined j and there were, laft year, in the warehoufes of 
that city, of the manufactures of Bengal, to the value 
of two hundred thoufand pounds, which coiiid not be 
fold for half the prime coft. 

The number of independent kingdotns, which have 
ftarted up from the ruins of the Mogul empire, has almoft 
deftroyed the inland commerce of Bengal with the upper 
parts of Hindoftan. Every prince levies heavy duties upon 
all goods that pafs through his dominions. The merchants, 
who formerly came down toward the mouths of the Gan- 
ges to purchafe commodities, have difeontinued a trade, 
not only ruined by imports, but even unfafefrom banditti. 
The province of Oud and Aflam arcthe only inland coun- 
tries with which Bengal drives, at prefent, any trade. 
The former has greatly the balance in its favour againft 
us of late years, from the money expended by feven 
thoufand of our own troops, which till of late have been 
ftationedin the neighbourhood of the dominions of Suja- 
ul-Dowla, in confequence of an impolitic treaty, and 
to anfwer private views. The commerce of fait, beetle- 
nut, and tobacco, with AlTam, is almoft balanced by 

the 
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• the quantity of filk, Mugadutties and lack, which we 
receive from that kingdom in return. 

The trade of Bengal, with the kingdoms and iflands aiuht.. if. 

° ^ ° fiioni. &t tiiU 

of. the caftern Alia, Bill continues in fbme degree; but cm aju. 

•it has been long on the decline. The coafting trade 
with the maritime provinces of Hindoftan has, upon 
various accounts, decayed. We may venture to affirm, 
upon the whole, that the balance in favour of Bengal, 
from all its Afiatic commerce, exceeds not annually one 
hundred thoufand pounds. The council of Calcutta 
have calculated it at lefs than half that fum. They 
eftimated, in the year 1768, the importation of bullion 
into Bengal, for the fpace of four years, at fifteen lacks 
ofroupees; which amounts annually to forty- fix thou- 
land pounds of our money. But the caule of this decay 
lies more in negligence, than in the prefent ftate of the 
maritime regions and iflands beyond the caftern mouth 
of the Ganges. 

To draw a conclufion from the obfervations made : EHimate of 

n • 1 r 

Tliowgh Bengal, by her induftry, yields to Europe, or 
manufactures, to the annual amount of one million 
five hundred and feventy-leven thouland five hun- 
dred pounds, for which flie receives nothing; yet, 
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if liie balance of her trade with Alia amounts to one 
hundred thoufand pounds, fhe may ftill continue to 
flourifli under a proper fyftem of internal regulation. 
The paradox is hitherto fupportable by argument and 
proof ; but there ftill remain heavy articles to be 
brought into the account againft Bengal. Some of the 
articles, from their complicated nature, muft be dated 
from opinion : Others reft on incontrovertible fadls. 
The eftimate of the firft ftiall be made as low as pof- 
fible: The latter arc eftablifhed beyond the power of 
cavil itfcif. 

w Bemiai fpecie carried from Bengal by the ex- 

pelled Nabob, Caflim All, is fuppofed 
to amount to - 

Specie carried away by men of property, 
who have deferted the kingdom ftnee 
the power of the company prevailed, 

The cxpcnces of the war, for one whole 
year, in the dominions of Suja-ul-Dow- 
la, at five lacks per month; which, 
after deducing fifty lacks, paid by 
treaty by that prince, amounts to 


1,250,000 


2,500,000 


1 25,000, 


Carry over 


3,875,000 

Specie 
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Brought over 3,875,000 

Specie fcnt from Bengal to pay a brigade, 
confifting of feven thoufand men, Ba- 
tioned for five years, after the peace, 
at Allahabad, at the annual expcncc 
of. fifteen lacks - - - 937 j50‘^ 


Specie fent from that kingdom to China 
and JVIadrafs, including the cxpcnccs 
of troops on the coald, detached from 


the efiablifliment of Bengal 

1,500,000 

Specie brought to England 

100, oco 

Exported of fpecie . - _ 

6,412,500 

Deduct the imports of bullion for twelve 


years, at the annual fum of one hun- 


dred tlioufind pounds 

1,200,000 


Decrcafe in the fpecie of Bengal fince the 
accefllon of the company to the domi- 
nion of that kingdom - - 5,212,500 

This ruinous Bate of the commerce of Bengal is, by iior jnf.'': ..t 

, toinparci 

no means, exaggerated. To deprive every adverfliry ot 
argument, the calculations are, by the Author of the 
Enquiry, purpofely rendered extremely low. A com- 
parative view of the former fituatkm of that once 
opulent kingdom with its prefeiit condition, will throw 
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additional light on the fubjed. In the days of the 
empire, the balance of trade for which Bengal received 
bullion, has been eftimated at i, 687^500 

Dedud the annual revenue fent in fpecie 

to Delhi - - - 1,250,000 

Yearly acquifition in money *• - 437,500 

The kingdom of Bengal, it appears, has not, in the midft 
of her misfortunes, fallen off greatly from her former ex- 
portsof manufadures. She ftill fends to Europe, within one 
hundred and ten thoufand pounds a-year of the quantity, 
for which ihe received the above balance of bullion, in 
the days of her profperity. This, had not her fpecie 
been exported, would not have impoverilhed her. But 
let us fuppofe that her whole currency amounted to 
fifteen millions ; the entire lofs of a third part of that 
fum muft have inevitably diftrefied her ; and an annual 
decreafe of near half a million muft, if not prevented, 
in a few years, totally ruin the little commerce that 
fiill remains. The profped is gloomy. The taxes 
muft be leflened, and the ruin, which we have brought 
on an unfortunate country, will recoil upon dur- 
felves. 

To illuftratc the argument by companion. Were 
the paper-currency of Great Britain totally fupprefled, 
6 and 
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and her gold and fil ver currency, which is eftimated at feven 
millions, left for the purpofes of trade and taxation, it is 
evident, that ruinous confequences muft enfue; but none 
will pretend to affirm, that the nation, by fuch a meafure, 
would become one farthing poorer than before. Trade, 
however, from the wgint of a fufficient quantity of the 
figns of wealth and property, would be cramped in all 
its veins. The intereft of money, in fpite of laws, would 
rife to an enormous pitch. The fame want of curreii" 
cy would, at the fame time, become fuch a check upon 
\luxury, that the price of labour, and efpecially of provi- 
fions, would fall, unlej&.the latter were kept up by rigo^ 
roufly inforcing the prefent taxes without abatement.. 
The price of provifions, in that cafe, would rife every 
day, and the poor would daily become lefs able to pur- 
chafe. The people would, in a very few years, be ftript 
of all their property, and national beggary would be fol- 
lowed by national ruin. 

Bengal, from the decreafe of her fpecie, feels, in fa£i:, 
the miferics which we have in fpeculation juft defcribed^ 
Were not her taxes inforccd by oppreffion, provifions 
would fall in proportion to the decreafe of wealth; fup- 
pofing the number of inhabitants and ftate of cultiva- 
tion to continue the fitme. But the revcrfc happens, 
from our endeavouring to keep up the revenues to their 

former. 
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former pitch. T}>e farmer cannot fell his grain without 
a price, which bears a proportion to the rents which lie 
is obliged to pay, whilft his cultivation decreafes for want 
of a fufficient flock. The confumer, at the fame time, 
niuft have food. If he is a manufadlurer or labourer, 
he muft raife his goods or his wages to anfwer the price 
of breads The evils of a forced Hate of focicty encreafe. 
Famine, with all its horrors, enfues, and, by fvveeping 
away fomc millions of wretched people, gives, to the 
unhappy furvivors, the refpite of a few years. 


Ohfervations on Monopolies, 

Monopolies eftablifhed by the fervants of the 
Company in Bengal, furnifli an ample field for ani- 
madverfion. But other writers have already occupied 
that province. The brevity which the Author pf the 
Enquiry has preferibed to his work, induces him to pafs 
lightly over ground that has been trodden before. It is 
fuperfluous to infill upon the prejudice which Monopoly 
has done to the natural rights of the natives, and to the 
privileges which they pofiefled, by prefeription, from 
Defpotifin itfelf. This part of the fubjedl has been 
handled with ability by others : we fliall llightly touch 
upon what has cfcapcd their obfervation. 

Salt, 
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Salt, in almoft every country, is one of the neceflarics 
of life. In Bengal, which ftill contains near fifteen mil- 
lions of people, the confumption of this article muft be 
very great ; for, befides what they themfelves confume, 
they mix great quantities with the food of their cattle. 
Salt is produced by filtrating the earth near the mouths 
of the Ganges, and by then boiling the water which is 
impregnated with faline particles. The procefs is firaple 
and cheap, where wood for fuel cofts nothing. The 
low price at which fait could be conveyed through all 
^the branches of the Ganges, rendered it an advantageous 
article of trade with the inland ports of Hindoftan. 
Great quantities were fent to Benaris and MirzajX)ur, 
from the markets of which, the provinces of Oud and 
Allahabad, the territories of the Raja of Bundela, and 
of all the petty princes of the kingdom of Malava, were 
fupplied. This trade, by a fociety of Monopolifrs in 
Calcutta, was feized in the year 1765. Avarice got 
the better of prudence ; and a rage for prefent gain cut 
off all future profpedls. The article of fait was raifed 
two hundred fer cent.\ znA. the foreign purchafers, find- 
ing that they could be fupplied at a much cheaper rate 
with rock-falt from the dominions of the Rohillas near 
Delhi, this valuable commerce at once was loft. 
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Beetle-nut and Tobacco have, by the ftrength of ha- 
bit, become almoft neceflaries of life in Hindoftan. The 
lirfl: is produced in many parts of the Decan ; and the 
latter is cultivated over all the en^pire. There was, 
however, a confiderable exportation from Bengal in thefe 
articles ; and it, unfortunately for that country, attracted 
the notice of the Monopolifts. But, as if Monopolies 
were not fufficient to deftroy the inland commerce of 
Bengal, with the reft of Hindoftan, an edi<ft was ifllied, 
in the year 1768, prohibiting all the fervants of the 
Company, the free merchants, Armenians, Portuguefe, „ 
and all foreigners whatfoever, from carrying goods be- 
yond the limits of our province, under the pain of con- 
fifeation, and the fevereft punifliraents inflided on their 
agents. 

The Court of Diredore, it is but juftice to declare, 
have invariably oppofed the above-recited deftrudive 
monopolies. But the commands of fugitive and tran- 
lient mafters are weak in oppofttion to intereft. The 
fluduations in Leadenhall-ftreet, deprived the mandates 
which ilTued from it of all their authority ; and the pre- 
ftdcncy abroad frequently received orders, from their 
conftituents at home, with the fame inattention i:hat the 
Nizam of Golconda would pay to the Firman of the 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate Shaw Allum. The Directors, in fliort, are 
only to blame in an acquiefccncc to a difohcdiencc to 
the orders of their predccefi'ors in office. Carrying fre- 
quently the animolity of prior contention into their 
meafures, they forgot the attention due to their own 
power, in the pleafurc of feeing a flur thrown on that of 
their opponents. They are alfo blameable for the fuf- 
picious veil of fecrecy with which they affed to cover 
their affairs. The ddor of information is, in fome mea- 
furo, fhut up ; the inferior fervants are precluded, by an 
ill-founded fear, from laying open to them the ftate of 
Government abroad, and it was perhaps the intereft of 
their fuperior fervants to conceal a part of the truth. 
Subftantial darknefs has by thefe means fettled on ob- 
jeds, which, it is even the intereft of the Company, as 
well as of the nation, fliould be known to the world. 


Mode of colleSiing the Revenues, 

princes, whom we raifed in Bengal, vaniflied 
•imperceptibly from their thrones. Light and unfub' 
ftantial as the ftiew of power with which, as in derifton, 
Vve invefted them, they difappeared, like Romulus, but 
without a ftorm. The benefits derived from former re- 
volutions, created a love of change; and the angel of 
VoL. III. 1 death. 


Fugitive 
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death, if not our friend, was opportune in his fre- 
quent vifits to the Mufnud. In the courfc of 

years, three Nabobs expired; and the unfledged fo- 

vereign, who acceded to the nominal government of 
Bengal on the March of lyyo, has enjoyed alrea- 
dy, confidering the times, a long reign. Nabobs, to 

own the truth, are ufelefs; and they arc difmifled to 
their fathers, without either ceremony or noife. 

In the year 1765, upon the demife of Jaflier, whom 
we had, for the firfl: time, raifed in 1757 to the go- 
vernment for his convenient treachery to his mafter, 
Nijim-ul-Dowla, his fon by a common proftitutc, was, 
in the eighteenth year of his age, placed upon the 
throne, in the capital of Murfliedabad. Soon after the 
acceflion of this prince, a noble governor, on the part of 
the Company, arrived at Calcutta, and executed the treaty 
which has furniflied materials for a preceding fedtion. 
Mahommed Riza, a man of lels integrity than abilities, 
was made prime minifter; adivity being a virtue more 
neceflary to the intention of his creation than honefty. 
The wretched Nijim-ul-Dowla was a mere name; a 
figure of ftate more delpicable, if poflible, than the 
meannefs of his family and parts. The whole executive 
government turned upon Mahommed Riza. A refident 
was lent from Calcutta to check the accounts of the 

3 . nominal 
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nominal government j as if one man, who knew very 
little of the language, manners, and opinions of tlie 
j)eoplc, could prevent the frauds of an artful rainifter, 
and ten thoufand of his dependents, verfed in the manage- 
ment of finance. I he confcquence might be fore/een 
with little penetration. Unable, and perhaps unwilling 
to oppofe the current, the relident fell down with the 
flrcam, and became fo far a check upon Mahommed, 
that he appropriated to himfelf a part of what the mi- 
nifter might othervvife have thrown into his own trea- 
fure. 

Mahommed Riza, as a fmall falary of office, received ^'T;lhommcd 

11 111111 Riza Chan. 

annually one hundred and twelve thoufand five hun- 
dred pounds, with three hundred and feventy-five thou- 
fand pounds a-year to be diftributed in penfions among 
his friends. The miniftcr, with his other good quali- 
ties, had no local attachment to friends. They were of 
various complexions and religions ; fair- faced liuro- 
peans, as well as fwarthy Indians j and, though profefi- 
ing Mahonimedanifm himfelf, he was fo far from being 
an enemy to the uncircumcifed, that it is faid the rnofl: 
of his penfions and gratuities .were beftowed on good 
Ghriftians born in Great Britain and Ireland. Mahom- 
med, however, did not take up his whole time with arts 
of benevolence to our nation. He applied himfelf To 

1 2 biifinefs: 
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bufinefs ; and he was more rigid in executino; the 
government which the revolted Nabobs had eftablilhcd 
in Bengal, than fond of introducing innovations more 
fivourable to the profperity of the country. 

The Nabobs of Bengal, it has been already oblcrved, 
began the ruinous policy of farming out the lands an- 
nually j leaving the wretched tenants to the oppreffion 
and tyranny of temporary Zemindars. At the com- 
mencement of every year, there is a general congrefs of 
all the great farmers, at the capital of Bengal ; which 
meeting is, in the language of the country, called Punea. ' 
The objed of the congrefs is to fettle the accounts of the 
former year, and to give the lands for another, to the 
higheft bidder. The competition between the farmers 
is hivourable to the private intereft of Mahommed Riza, 
and his friend the refident j but it is deftrudlivc to the 
poor, and confequcntly to the Company’s affairs. 

The charge of travelling, from the more diflanC 
divifions of the province, and the expence of living in 
the capital, are but a very inconfiderable part of tli^ lofs 
of the ffrmers in this vifit to court. Pretences are never 
wanting to intimidate them, on account of their paft 
condudj and where no competitors offer of themfclves, 
fome are created by the miniftcr, to raife anxiety and 

terror. 
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terror. Prefents arc an inHilIible remedy lor qi;,.'. ; 
all enquiries into former oppreflions; and a br.' 
fecures to them the power of excrciling, for another 
year, their tyrannies over the unhappy tenants. It 
would he endlefs to trace the intrigues of the farmers 
upon this occafion; it would be difficult to expofe all 
the artful villany of the minifter. The Zemindars, 
however wealthy they may be, feign fuch poverty, as not 
to be able to make up the balances of the preceding 
year. They have even been known to carry the farce 
\ fo far, as to fuffer a {evcrc wliipping before they would 
produce their money. 

The avarice of Mahommed Riza is the caufe of this mo.icor 

♦ 

unmanly behaviour in the wretched farmers. When 
they fecni rich, the irapofl is raifed ; and the bribe muff 
in proportion be greater. ' Their love of money is often 
more powerful than the fear of bodily pain. When 
they have long groaned under the lafla, fome banker or 
money-broker appears, who, for the exorbitant interefl: 
of ten per cent, per month, difeharges the debt. The 
farmer, by fuch means as thefe, often deceives the vigi- 
lance of the minifter and rcfident, and obtains his lands 
for another year, becaufe no one ellc will offer a fum 
which the poflcflbr finds fo much difficulty to ])ay. 

A friend, in the fccret, gives fccurity for the rents ; 

4 and 
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and a prefent, thrown into tlie hands of the mlniftcr, 
fufpendsj for the time, the difciplinc of the whip. 

Jn tlicycar 1767, the Author of the Enquiry, who 
rcfided, at the time, in Bengal, had the curiofity to 
calculate the cxpcnce of the Bundubufl, or yearly fettlc- 
nient. He formed his eflimate from the accounts of 
various Zemindars, and he avers, without exaggeration, 
that the cxpenccs amounted to twenty-feven and one- 
lialf per cent, of the rents ol their lands; which 
may amount to a million fteiling. Tiicfe trivial per- / 
quifites were fhared between Mahommed Riza, liis 
friends, and the bankers of Murnicdabad, The place 
of the Company’s refident at the Durbar, or the court 
of th6 Nabob, was honestly woith one Hundred and 
lifty thoufand pounds a-ycar. 

Thefe embezzlements and Iraudulent pradiccs were 
not, however, fo detrimental to the Company’s affairs, 
from the adual decrcafe in the icvcniics, as from the 
general depravity of manners, and the oppreffions which 
they introduced. When the fourccs of government, arc 
corrupted, they poifon the whole ftream. Every petty 
officer in the ftate, every clerk of the revenues, affumed 
the tyrant in his own department. Juftice was totally 
fulpended ; and the fear of being plundered by a fupe- 

rior, 
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rior, was the only check that remained agaiiift the 
commiflion of the mofk atrocious crimes. Every in- 
ftance of abftaining from the moll: cruel opprcll'ions, 
proceeded Irom indolence : every act of tyranny from 
the love of money. The diftemper of avarice, in the 
extreme, feemed to infed all, wlrom the wrath of God 
againft a devoted people, had placed in power. 

The confequenccs of this mode of letting the lands 
of Bengal, were fuch as might, with little forefight, 
have been expedfed ; had not flrongcr impreflions, than 
thofc of reafon been ncccfl'ary to convince men of a 
profitable error. Nothing in the conquered provinces 
was premeditated but rapine. Every thing, but plun- 
der, was left to chance and ncceflity, w'ho impofe their 
own laws. The farmers, having no certainty of holding 
the lands beyond the year, maifc no improvements. 
Their profit muft be immediate, to fatisfy the hand of 
Avarice, which was fufpended over their heads. Im- 
prefled with the uncertainty of their fituation, they 
raifed the rents, to the laft fiirthing, on the wretched tc- 
nantf j who, unwilling to forfake their ancient habita- 
tions and houfehold gods, fubmitted to impofitions 
which they could not pay. They looked up to Hea- 
ven in their diflrefs j but no redrefs remained for the 
wretched. 


confcqucncci 
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Year after year brought new tyrants, cr confirmed the 
old, in the-pradice of their former oppreffions. The 
tenants being, at length, ruined, the farmers were un- 
able to make good their contrafts with government. 
Their cruelty to their inferiors recoiled, at length, on 
therafelves. Many of them were bound to flakes ahd 
whipped ; but their poverty ceafed to be feigned. 
Their complaints were heard in every fquare of Murflie- 
dabid ; and not a few of them expired in agonies, under 
the lafli. Many of the inferior tenants, reduced to de- 
ipair, fled the country, hoping to derive from other 
dcfpotifms, that lenity, which our indolence, to fpeak 
the beft of ourfelves, denied. Thofe that remained 
were deprived of the fmall flock neceflary for cultiva- 
tion j and a great part of the lands lay wafle. Every 
governor thought it incumbent upon him to keep up the 
revenues to their former pitch ; but, in fpitc of the per- 
mitted cruelty of Mahommed Riza, they continued, 
every year, to dccreafe. It could not have happened 
otherwife; unlefs Heaven had wrought miracles as a 
reward for our virtues. 


Wretched 
flate of the 
country. 


In proportion as an unfortunate people became lefs 
able to bear the eflabliflied taxation, the modes of 
colleding it became more oppreflive. Seven entire 
battalions were added to our military eflablifhment to 

enforce 
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inforce the colledions. They carried terror and ruin 
through the country j but poverty was more prevalent 
than obftinacy every where. This new force became 
an enormous expence to the Company ; and the un- 
natural preflure on tlie people raifed tlie price of pro- 
vifions. The manufadurers, to be able to purchafo 
bread, (hewed an inclination to raife the price of their 
goods. It was foon perceived that, (hould this be per- 
mitted, the manufadures of Bengal would not an- 
fwer in Europe, fo as even to indemnify the Company 
for prime coft, for duties and other expences, exclufivc 
of the profit which a commercial body had a right to 
exped. The prices muft be kept down ; but this 
could not be done without violence. Provifions beccune 
daily dearer j and the demand for goods encreafed. 

The officers chiefly employed in the management of from ihd 
the revenues, being needy adventurers from Perfia and 
the upper India, carried avarice, as well as the arbitrary 
ideas of their own diftraded governments, into their de- 
partments. Solicitous to obtain an immediate advan- 
tage, to themfelves, they forgot the interefl: of their 
employers ; and pradifed every fpecies of rapine and 
violence on the timid inhabitants of Bengal. I'hc 
wealth, which, in the fpace of a few years, they accu- 
mulated, enabled them to return into their native 

VoL. III. m countries; 
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countriesj thu& they furniflied' another caule of the 
decline of fp^ie in the kingdom. TKefe foreigrt col- 
lexers maintained a numerous' tram of needy de^n- 
dents, who, ' under the jprote^ion of their tyrannical 
mailers, aiTuhicd the privilege of rapirfe and peculation^ 


Venality ceafeci toi)e a cridie^*^ arii^ (lexterity in the irt 
of impofition„ was deemed a rfeornraendatiorf te^'^e firih 
offices of truii 

T ’ 3 ' • 

Mahomm^ Riza made it his inyanablh policy'to 
keep the fervants of the Company in ignorance of the 
true ftate of affairs j and when any deception \)va8 prac- 
tifed, another was formed to conceal it from fieW. Hd 
entered into a collulion with many of the fermefs. 
Occaiional accounts were framed ; aiid the ufuil ac- 
counts were ftudioufly involved in inextricable confu- 
lion. Men, averfe to trouble, throw them’ ^lldej* and 
negleft their duty in their . ip^lence, Thejgrvants of 
Mohommed Riza not only jCfcape ceniure, but retain 
their pjacesj and thus iniquity furniihes to itfelf a new 
i^eld, for a /epetjltiqnjqf its execrable talen^^^^ ^ 

To inveftigajte . ;the various detnai^ds dnd extortions 


lefs. Thefe, by a colluuon with the Zemindars, prey 

with 
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\vith th^m on the unfprtunate tenants. The Go- 
iniftas, or agenfs, Dellols,^ Pikes, Pikars, Burkindaz, 
and otjier, verrt^in, empioyed in the cbiledion and'fn- 
veftment, eftabli/h a thoufand modps of' oppreflion and 
extgrtiQn. An ignorant and unhappy people fee thefe 
officers of government through the medium of fear ; 
and compiyi ha ^cl^ocholy filence, with their exorbi- 
tant demands. No colleAor, not even his principal 
fervant, travels over any part of his diflrid, without 
inipofing uppn the village in which he chufes to reft, a 
tax of rice, fowl, kid, fruits, and every other luxury of 
the table, for himfelf and his dependents. He alfo 
leyies fines, at plcafure, for frivolous offences, and under 
various, j and pften falfe pretexts. The crime confiftsi 
in the ability of the perfon to pay the fine ; and no- 
thing but cxcefs of mhery and poverty is fafe from the 
griping hand of Avarice. 

The 2Jemindars, or principal farmers, ^opy the of the col- 

m r : // Icdlors. 

officers of government, in tyranny. The Riots, or 
wretched tenants, are forced to give their labour gra- 
tuitoufly, to this tranfitofy lord of a year, whenever he 
chufes to employ their toil in his fields, when their 
own farms lie wafte for want of cultivation. There is 
not one ^hrtfele of coftfumption with which the poor 
tenants VC to fiipply the general farmer. 

m2 The 
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The quantity brought is frequently more than his 
confumpt demands ; and, in thefe cafes^ they arc forced, 
under tlw infpedion of his femnts, txD carry their own - 
property to market, and to difpofe of it for the ufe of 
tlieir lord. They even frequently raife or fall the ex- 
change upon the roupees, againft the wretched hufband- 
men ; and, without even the ftrengtli of cuftora,- they 
exa(Sl:, from the lower fort, fees upon -births, marriages, 
and contradls. There is fcarce art occurrence upon 
which they have not invented arbitrary impofts. ‘ 

Kcsiignicff' The Gompany, having never examined into thb real 

the Com- L J * tD 

tenures by which many poflefs their lands, left an ample 
field for fequeftration, fraud, and encroachment. The 
Talookdars, or the favourites and dependents of ToFmef 
Nabobs, hold, by grants from their patrons, extenfive tracts 
of land. Some of thele grants convey a kind of freehold ; 
otliers, eftates at a very low rent, pofieffing, befides, par^ 
ticular exemptions and extraordinary inimuPilies. Thele 
alienations were never valid, in the days of the empiric, 
without being renewed by every viceroy; and no good 
reafon remains, vvhy they Ihduld' ''hoW e^ift; 'as the 
illegal means of oppreflion, in the' hands of pdtty ty-i 
rants. They have even added' encroachment upon thft' 
adjacent’ lands, to the fnjufiicfe by whiclrthfey poflcls 
their and 'they havW’^tdfalPed ho'lay- ttMl^^ on 

fdrries, 
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ferries, and imports upon markets, even beyond the 
limits of their; impcrfedl . grants* This oncxoachment 
on thc rights of »the Gompatayrii5,!<however>* a kind of 
benefit to the people. Thb poffertbrof the. grant, con- 
fiders the lands which it defcribcsj as his own property; 
and he isj frofn'a mturar fclfiflinefs, more a friend to his 
inferiorr thin the fiigitivei Zemindar of a year. • 

. To render clear affairs hitherto little underftood, we examining 
muft defeepd into rnorc pafticulars. The , frauds j and 
oppreflions committed in Bengal, in the colledion of the 
. revenue* are, as varjpu§ as. they are. without number. 

The., interior: policy fubfiftfng in t^t kingdom,, will 
throw new. , light jpn t^e .fubjf <rt. ; Some of the lands in 
Bengal go. under the defigna,tion of Comar, haying, no 
native tenants, beipg cultivated by. vagrant hufbfndmen,, 
wh,Q,|WWid®;r ffon^ .place , to* place in qyeft of labour. . A. 
farmer., takes frequently large tradls of thele lands upon 
coatraff. , ojbhgcs. hi.a>fe)f ,tO| anfwerab)c to gor 
vernment . for;, the, produce; but he keeps the accounts 
himfelf,. The yagranf ffuffiandmen whom he employs, 
hayings neither implen^ents ,of^^gricukure nor .ftock,, are,, 
from time.tO!tin;ie,fnppUed with fmall fums by the farmer, 

JUjid, wlien thq harveft is gathered in, jie appropriates to 
hinjfelf tW(9; thirds- of ' tfie cropj after paying him fejf from 
the th^r/ums advanced tq 

the vagrants. The accounts delivered in to government 

contain 
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contaJrt every tiring but the- talith; afld tbfe modti 
frdhi otrr itwibleiTce, bfecorting ijicfft 'ppefitiible to thtt 
Zemindar,'’ %e #Whes to de^bpulote* the ia 

fome meafdre, for his bwii gain. 


various 


il^itiotts 

hurcs. 


The lapds, which are under t^e immediate manage- 
ment of gpyemment, arc, in the language of the .counr 
try, palled Cofs. They differ from the Comar in vari- 
ous particulars. Stewards are appointed to fuperintend 
the^» without the power of making new contracts with the 
tenants, or of railing upon them the rents, being accou|]i.t- 
able only for the rents of the landb> as they fiaiyi upon 
the rolls of the diftrid. Thefe rolls, however, are in ge- 
neral falfe and defe^rve. Some lands, to lerve particular 
friends, are greatly under-rated j and others are entirely 
concealed by the addrefs of the ftewards. To grant cer- 
tain immunities to the ftewards themfelves, vras formerly 
much in pra^ftice. They were permitted to poflefs^ for 
their fubfiflence, gardens^ pafture^ ponds'ffor fi(h> and 
fields for dee, Thcfe (privileges have been greatly en^ 
larged fince Bengal foil under the Company; mid tka 
ffewards 'have fixed no decent 'boundsitortheir<eiick’o«ich** 


ments. 








> 


The lands diftinguifted by jie 
poflefied and cultivated by theji^dy^ J^habJja^ts^un^r 
Zemindars, or farmers, who contrad for them with go- 
vernment for an annual film. The rents are partly le- 
vied, 
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vied on 9 meafttrementv and partly oa the various pro- 
du^lioaisjjwljicfepare ient tQ .market} aiifl^ icpij^etted , jinto 
a)one55iby<(jiie'if»fin(?«4r;fP^ rwnoiMiC^^|s|Df th(^,inode 
of colleding the revenue- haw hefW alre^y ipplained. 
There are, befides, great quantities of wafte lands, which 
ar&bf twolcihdsV lahds fttuck off the phbKc books, 
at a fotoe'r pedod, ’which arc now dultivatcd, but 
not brought to acWnnt ; and fuch as are really 
wafte, which comprehend at leaft one fourth part of 
Bengal.' Of the forincr there 'are many largd’ fertile 
tra<^^s, Well cultivated, which havd bdett apprbpriated by 
Zemindars and their dependents; and they find means, 
in'their accounts, vwth an indolent government, to avoid 
all icrutifiy into their ufufpatlons. 

To add tathe mifman^cment, lands are fct apart for 
almoft every offiocu. under the government; a mode of 
iakry iwbk^ makestQo appearanoe upon the annual ac- 
countS)> but iwJbicbj ncAwitbftanding, amounts to more 
than all the apparent charges of colledion. Great hurt 
adfes to the revdilues from this ^£lice,. and the 
alstife Csbfifta withbnt' jefopmacioot ^The lands of all 


the officers ought inftantly to be refumed, and their fa- 
lanes to be paid out of the exchequer. Many of the 
collciftore Iwve alfd' impoled partial duties upon thd fbb- 


mmmm w w V« m •mr 

je^ ^ “Iftjuffibe to 


J?” ./Hi-' / i.r’ , t 

to tneir ulurpations upon government. 

4 * Juftice 


cm 


and en- 

croachmentii 



civ .V / MXiri/. y 

P-rvcHioa of isifuflfereij .0fjbe gf^atly perverD04 hy!>tbe‘(Qffi- 

a^#jrpeci$^^>j»A4 otliiers, rwbo, 

-government ‘feave cfltbliflied np legal^ judges. . The cuf- 
tom oC impoiingmukfls 'arid^Haes m^ail cafeis, ids an un- 
tolerable/gtievaladei to ta wt^fohedipedpiieii .^iThe' itich fu^ 
feri’'b)f.'lKivingJmQncy ^OvjgjvoJithc jpoor, by beingde- 
prired (rf.reftitUtion^ .becaufqi they hive none. Every 
iMfobomlnedan^ wbp okn mutter- !over the Coiant raises 
-Jbiidfe)f! to a fudges > ; withouti eidner Eceoce -ior apppiat- 
irient ; and .eter^ ^ Brahniin,: at the beadr ofia tribe> ,diftsi- 
butes, jufticc according:!^ his ©wa fancy, without, coiv-' 
trouJi^ ‘I'lie Jattcr ^thqeatens the igoeftant ; with tUic 
dreafdfulpunifhmtnt o^oitcommunkatiion;, and thus his 
own moderation becomes the incafure jof the -fumf which 
he receives from an unfortunate race 6f incn» 


6 ‘A utnry re- 
^;ulatio iis 
inuilc ia 

j; 7u. 


Such, in the year 1767, was the true ftateof Bengal: 
but, it> is JQ he hop«<b s .that itik; tf gtdataoa®.. .hf 1770 
have reformed many abufes. A plan was in that jear 
digefted, and be^Un tO'bc eaii'ied ihtdiejtecftifion i>y n|en 
who could not be ffrangerl oP iLe^ above 

particulars; though, "froAi ihei!r Pirift'^^dhercn'id^ 
regulations df a' noble govdhf6F, ’ tb*^ '^fcich tA'ey it^fe 
tied down by ' ex^efs di'^ei^’‘ilo^d^’‘th^‘’t{ 5 ^uft bf‘%i- 
reilors; the' abufes' iHS'fhe 

country was beggared ' 4 rid'depb][i^lafedJ^y'!t 1 ie^'(^^^^ 


'which 
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vt^hich the plan may hare^ tfeiondt yet be eftimated 
w^kh precifiew. Were ha<revet^*' m jtidge> from 
the improvements in Btird vvnfr; ‘tvhich his been under 
the management of a very able '(kVant for feme years 
pafr) and has greatly encreafed in rct'Cnue and popula- 
tion) the new regulations will be attended with’ very con- 
fiderable advantages to the Company; But even Burd- 
wAn owed part of its profperity to the mifery and difrrefs 
of the furrotmding diftri^s^ The plan adopted will be 
far from effeduating the reformation and encreafe of the 
revenue which are now required ; for the balance of the 
revenue could, in the year 1770, hardly difeharge the 
four hundred choufand pounds paid annually tb govern- 
ment. If our information is juft, what mighty advan- 
tages have the Company derived from their great acqui- 
fitions in Bengal ? 


' Idea ef the prefent GcnterHment of Bengali 

total fufpenfjpn pf all juftice, among the natives 
of ^ugal^j was another caufe of national decay. 
Men. who refined feme . {property in fpite of the vio- 
kqce of tl^e^ inft^d of being protefled by Bri- 

tifo )aw^^,^fpqnd,.^h^t,,||iey ha4 npt even the juftice of a 
drfpp^ tgj^pc^jd upf>n.jyh?n t;h<^ were wronged. The 
ofEcers of the Nabob, as they were called, com- 
VoL. III. n mitted 


Total ful- 
penfion of 
all juftice. 



fptl 


: / T E- A? t^''- - ' ' 

ltlitie(4 evet^ ipifties^ df Vjc^fehci^'tihyef tfed’ firetcfib^ of (fw 
of tlie^CoHif»!3?n^. ' ‘W?3eo' ^ jpci^ cAb^ 
to the governor and’';06lin<^ilV''H£‘’ '#&S‘'!r6fb!T^'^^6k'% 
thofc very men of whom he had compiained. The 
hdavy crime of haViti^ a^^peilcd to Briti{h juftfce was 
thtoi^Vn ih his fatb*,' ‘ t>y op^ffors ' <vh' 6 ' ‘ ‘if oiice 

jiidgbs and pjlft^i' ifi'd iuiii' iiid ’‘c^Vpiiiiil‘^‘^unitHhiOT^ 
were added to his oiher Wroh^sl ' ‘ The fpi'fit which 
afferts the mtural rights of mankind, was' called inlo- 
liericfe, tiH it was totally broken by oppfeflldhy' aiid hibiv 
were even cautious in venting their complaints in feef'et, 
fearing that the very waUs of tb^lr hioft private apart- 
HientS had ears. ^ 


■ j 


Apology for 
the Com pa- 
jjy’s gover- 
norf# 


Thefe grievances, however, proceeded riot from the 
inhumanity 'of the Britifh governors in Bengal. The 
Author of the Enquiry can aver, from perfonal know- 
ledge, that the fucceflbrs of a Cettairi' noble Ibrd \V6fe 
men of probity and horiout, enehiies io oppteifnon arid 
cruelty of every kind. But the whole weight of fuch a, 
monftrous and heterogeneous chaos of government, con- 
filling’ of military,, political, comriiercial and judicial 
affairs, falling upon the Ihoulders of trieri unexperienced' 
in the regulation and management of the jgreiac machine 
of ftate, it was impoflible for them to give hece ]ia|y 

alttention to all departments*. Tiii' mtlitiplidfy of af- 
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{^rs .oyenKb^Ini^d them with its weight; aad the 
more ftpm .a total, mnfi s ah 
th^n from ai)y premeditatcddefign!. . r > f? n 

/ ; . ' ' ■ r '(’•'/ ' /T- ^ " 

The courts of ju(lice> which the ^yifdom of the lioufe fvery tiling; 
of Tiniur had eftaliUfhed in the cities, .andi various divi- <• '""’■•ry Je* 

. ’ I . M-'' cilit'ns of 

lionsipf t^e, proyinces, were either annihilated, or they 
loft th^ir powscf under the futnmary defpotifm of the 
revolted Nabobs. Mahommed Riza, as the adling 
minifter, ha^ the whole executive, power in his harids ; 
and thole who retained the name cf judges were only 
the executioners of his partial and violent decifions. The 
Company’s governor could not, in the nature of things, 
enter into the caufe of every individual, in a very popu- 
lous kingdom. Wlien be confulted his own eafe, he 
yielded to a kind of peceflity ; and he had to his own 
confciencc the plaufible excufe of having remanded the 
complaints to the judgment of a man who was per- 
fccftly acquainted with the manners, cuftoms and pre- 
judices of the natives, 

But even frienddiip itfelf will not permit the Writer impoikkand 
of, the Enquiry to juftify the political condud of any 
of .thole men who pqflefled the fupreme .power in Ben- 
, g^- ^Mapy^regul^tion^^ pbvipps^, in thcmfdvcs, might 
-,We l^ei^^^fpi-^ji^ed jr'jinany.permcioi^^ piadices, he. ahio- 

n 2 lifhed, 
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lifli^iwbkl>4iav^ ‘biseh continued either through ncj^ 
li^flch ‘dfiitnoriv^s another kind, i Amo^gt the latter^ 
ou^Cito b^(iiuii}beted,>che cuftt>nii(t)hfiink^qg roupeet 
everj yeir,i<Bad {iiTuingthcm ot^t at £ve pe^ centum 
aborevthei.eeal 'Weight and ilandecd; oTo explaip the 
hihJaB;,/a;adiyijdi[£eitatipn muih be lijQtroducoihjv^/The 
newHcoiaed itioupeetrar^ iHusd from the-tninitcat.ilxtpeai 
per ccocuni more than the current roupee; a coin merely 
ifoaginarjlii .for the.coinvenience of reducing all money to 
aiccttain denomination. . The Sicca roupee, as the coin 
is called, < -ccMitinues to circulate, . at the above -vlaloe, . till 
towards the latter end of the firft year. The dealers 
in, money, as the roupee lofes three per centum of its 
value' at the beginning of the fecond year, refule to bot 
ceive it in payment, without a dedudtion of one or two 
pet centum as it advances to that period. 

conduct of In the beginning of the iccond year,:thcirbupe^;hytliHi 

moft pfepofterous of all regukticms,/<<has* k>lh. three per ^ 
centum of its imaginary value. In this manncrit continues* 
gradually to fall, till the third yCar after Coinage ; add, 
from that time Torward itjrenilahis> at elerniipecxqnthmyv 
the-intrinhc valueibf: djie filVer. jf.Tho po^floniof' the! 
roupee may ,then* upon the 5 payment pfi .tbrpe p^rritc^ 
tumito the mint,' have.' the .ferae ret-coinedifjotOia nciwt 
Sicca ,of ithe junaginary valufinof fixttetsi.^peirt^sientuihkl 

This 
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Ogiis gaiii ofitwo.per centum is intended i^s sui.irviuee-. 
nieiifetoibrigg;)in/the i. the sgf!iV6?niiu3nt;r»^X, 

hay<^ian ^pintliiinit^^udicry ^d3r)[;i3f?(]lcdphif)g(tho?puf>lic 
o£ three pq: centum upon .eheigt^ateripmtiof, their pur^ 
reht fpeqe. ' To fapport ' thosu mnijbriiMquitousi IfyflsoBj, 
thh irevelmet istpe dirededi toi be.'paidi^ih lithoimew, Siccat 
roupeei) .rocbemiie ’ the . kittui^changenj will knake )rach! 
dpdudioos, as mujnr< occahoo a ivery confiderablc Jofs to 
die unfortunate ’ people, T his evil is attended ; by • ant . 
other. iPhe cojurle of «xc&inge,in;tjbe marketB: varies 
tbtVafd' ! the worUy ' from this cruel regulation , by i go- 
vernmenti from cambinatibiis among the bankers^, and. 
the demand for particular roupees to. difcharge the reve- 
nue;'-'' . 1 . 1 , ■ . .J<ii ^ ,ir, ,< 

This mode of levying ah annual tax on ^ die filver.cuf* ,he mint, 
rency, is not of the invention of the Britilh governors 
of; Bengal, , The regulation derived its firft exiftertce 
from the well-known bankers^ the Jaggat Seats of Mur* 
Ihedabid,' in . die IHort reign of the inconlidcrate Suragc? 
ul-Dowla. 'The error lies in its being adopted; But 
weidrop thisj part-bf dief fobjofti and- return to .thb pre^ 
fewc ftatecdf.'^jsrniiifent. ;T6. do juftice to the Court 
(rflDireAp% theifa-epeoted <?rdbre ihave checked ch© vio-* 
lence atidittipihe of jche nominal' government) of ithe Na# : 
huhi-'5fi&oti|ipjofi^he)CdlBripan!y’’« ftrvaigs.'fuperintdnd^iini 
'.iHT 


various- 
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various divUlons of the country, the colledUotv ^of 
the rev:enue. The jienhc^, and emoluipents of Ma- 
hpmnjed Riza have been leflened ,y»'ith his powder* 
The kingdom, in point of civil regulationj if civil 
regulation can exift without regular courts of juftice, 
is on a better ^ting tljan bef<^e. rBut much fe- 
mains td be dond! TI^ diftreffes of an unffH’tunafe 
people continue to incrcafe, through caufes which muft 
be explained. 


General Ohfervations, 

'JpHE idea of the prefent flate and governnicnjt of 
Bengal conveyed, in the preceding feftions, juifi- 
ficsthe following conclufion, That the Company, in the 
management of that great kingdom, have hitherto mif- 
taken their own intereft. To increafe the revenues was 
the: point to which their fcrvahb inwariably dhedlcfd their 
attention ; but the means employed defeated their t^ieW^ 
and became huinous fo' a' people 'whom their arms had 
fobdued. Tkoiigh-they eWpdrted 'thou’gfi 

they checked commercfe by monopoly, ^thejrhi^psd 
preflton uponradditional taxc^ 
f«ytOipower. 

. . . t . . . ■ . 


Much 
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^fucK penetration was not n'ceeflary tc?, difcover, 'that deduced 
k was not by ‘the r^enucs pf'j&ehgal alone that either the ^ 

Wt Ibn ^br the^'Oompany ^were'’ to he etiriclieb . A 
cbtiritry deftitute of liiines, depriVed of fereJgn com- 
itierce, -enuft, hdWevef opulent frorh better times, in the 
end bi^e^haul1re‘d. The trahfitory acquifition, upon the 
' ^ . that dl the fpecie of 'Bengar had centered in 


Great l^'kaih, would havie no dehrable effe(5l. The fu- ‘ 
gitive wealth would glide through our hands; and we 
would have only our folly to regret, when the fources 
would happen to become dry. Bengal, without ruin to 
itfelf, could fpare none of its fpecie ; and the objedls to 


which our aim Hiould have been direxfted, are as obvious- 

‘ i C ' ’ ‘ ) I ' ' . ' ' ’ ' ' * • f 

as they are falutary. We ought to have encouragea 
agriculture, the trade with the reft, of Alla, and internal 
manuiafSurc. 


: AgWdltww «0n(litutes the wealth of every ftate, ^not <Vomti.e 
merely coUMneseiaKi Bengal, a kingdom ftx hundred 
miles ill lengthy andithrete hundred in breadth, is con»-‘ 
pe^td ^-pf pne vjaftiidai^ rof the -mpft fertile foil in the. 

Watered by many; navigable rivers, inhabited, 
by §(fet»i nfdUion8;P^^ capable of pro- 

ducing ppovifiotts for double the number,, as appears 
feom the (ieiarts which oppreftlon has made; it feemi> 

markcdii • 
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triatked out, by the harid of Nature, as the moft advan- 
** tageous region of ^6 earth for agriculture. Where taxes 
are moderate, where fecurity of property is joined to a 
rich foil, cultivation will encrcafe, the neceltaries of life 
will become cheap, as well as the grofs materials which 
manufadurcrs require. Matiufadures, by the/e means, 
would not only fall in their price, but they would be 
produced in a greater quantity ; larger inveftments 
might be made by the Company, the confumption 
would encreafe, and the profits rife. Bengal can, in 
fhort, be only ufeful in the profperity and induftry of its 
inhabitants. Deprive it of the laft remains- of its wealth, 
and you ruin an unfortunate people, without enrichifig 

yourfelves. , j ■ 'mi. ’ 

? 

preceding In tlic placc of thofe placid regulations, whidh render 
mankind ufeful to their lords, we fubftituted, wth pre- 
pofterous policy, force, the abrupt expedient bf barbai*6us 
conquerors. The preffure of taxation has, in the 
fpace of a few years, trebled the price of proyifions of 
all kinds; The Company have, in the mean time, been 
endeavouring, by every poflible meafiirq, to endreafe thttr 
inveftments, without railing the pride. Various oppreft 
fions have, for this purpofe* beeri adopted. This wretch- 
ed expedient is of fhort duration. The manufadhirer 
6 may. 
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may) onoyear, perb^^a for two, redouble, his induf- 
tryi bttt/whilft the worj^ pf .his l^fids ,is forced from 
hin^ a|C a ftated aad arbittary.piice, he hnlu under an 
uncommon effort,, fubjed tOj defpair^ jhe principal 
iervants of the Company, to conceal the evil, have found 
themfelve^ obliged,, either to remit iin the quality of the 
goods, or to,ra^ tlw price to the ,inanufa<flurer. Both 
expedients have been iq.par,t adqpjt^d ; but it is a tem- 
porary remedy, withotit the hopes of effeduating a 
t^tire. 


Thereafons already mentioned have contributed tode- 
ftroy the trade of Bengal with theireft of Alia. Mer- 
chants can only procure the gleanings of the Company. 
The quality is inferior, and the prices high. Nations, 
formerly fijpplied from Bengal, found themfelves under 
the neceffity of eftablifhing manufadures of the lame 
kind hpnie, , or to adapt; their cjothing to their po- 
verty. Argument on this head is fuperfluous. The 
plan njuft be totally and radically changed. j The quef- 
tion h,npt to, oblige the people (to. become lllk-windqra. 


fpipt^ers and weavers, and tO; t^ke the fruits of . their la- 
bo^r^ , ^ .it b ' pradifed : pre^nt, at an arbitrary price. 
Ww^y 9^nnot.J?p,/oroed upoAja pepplej ilet ;them de- 

and, indolence tfhaH Jofci.its 
VoL.IIl. o hold. 


Cbfcmtloni. 


O 
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hold. Ingenuity expires under the foolifli defpotifm' 
which defeats its own ends ; and human nature, in its 
moft wretchedyljkate, rexjplts againjf labour^, which pro-* 
duces nothing but an increafe 0/ toil, 


P^LiA’M 
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FOR RESTORING BENGAL 

TO ITS FORMER PROSPERITY, 

Preliminary Ohfervations, 

G overnment, among the natives of a coun- Rcflc£lIon* ^ 
try, rifes imperceptibly from that impenetrable vcrnmcnt of 
obfcurity with which time and barbarifm have covered 
the origin of mankind. When Rates are fubdued by fo- 
reign enemies, who are advanced in the arts of civil life, 
a new conftitution generally ftarts up from their preflure 
upon the old. Some laws of the conquerors muft ne- 
ceflarily fuperlede fome of the regulations of the con- 
quered ; but the ancient form of government remains 
in aH the Icfler departments of the Rate. When the 
Patans conquered India, when the Moguls extended 
their empire over that country, many of the indigenous 
laws of the northern nations of Alia were introduced j 
but the great lyRem, in moR of its parts, delcended from 

o 2 the 
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the regulations which Brahma tranfmitted, with his fol- 
lowers, from remote antiquity. 

Author!’^'''* The Britifli nation have become the conquerors of 
Bengal,^ and' they oiight t6 'extend fome .pftrt of dieir 
owri fundamfeliMi jtiriflirudebcb tdf^cureThdif feonquefts. 
To call the pofleflions of 'the Company by dny other 
name, is. toi leave tfeeM \jrideflfted’. -The fw<drd is oiir 
tenure, and not 'the Firmin of an unfortunate prince, 
who could not givo what Was not his own. Thetliin 
veil of the comnaikriDa’focJfihe ©ewanhy ii removed; and 
we fee a great kingdom at laft in our power, whofe re- 
volutions we difcded before. It is an> abfolutte •conq'Seft; 
and it is fo confidcred by the^ world.' This-it was’ heeef^ 
fary to premife. The Author of the ©(rqufry Will' 'now 
proceed to his plan for relforing our conquefta to their 
former prolpciity. But he proceeds with diffidence-: 
he fees the magnitude of the f»bje<!?^ hc^TeelsIik Own 
want of abilities. Fie -hopes not to- e^pe WithOiTt 6erh- 
fure, as he confeBes himfelf liable to error ; feiJt lie lhall 
anfwer his own purpofe, if he can thfoWfome ra^s bf 
light upon a fubjeiflJ, which, though ihterefting' fo-' the 
nation, continues ftill involved in obfculify. 


Propofal 



TO ITS FORMER PROSPERITY. 


Propofal for ejiabltfhing landed Property, 

jpOLICY precedes regulation in every foeicty; and 
a nation has public before it has private concerns. 
The great line of general arrangement is prior to the 
inferior detail of government, the lattec being necefiarily 
a fuperftrudure raifed on the foundation of the former. 
In,^en^l we. are tofuppofe, chat a new treaty is to fettle 
itsi great affiiire; otherwife wie build on the fand, and 
the raiii comes, and waflies all away. We flaall only 
npiejitioA a fubjed? on which we may hereafter enlarge. 
Qivei the province of Allahabad to Suja-ul-Dowla, the 
territories of Bulwant Sngh to the emperor, recal your 
troops into your, own dominions, make Patna or Mon- 
geer the refidence of the reprefentativc of Timur, degrade 
the wretched Mubarick from his nominal Nabobfliip, and 
let Mahommed Riza resign. Thele arrangements re- 
quire no addrefs ; theperfons mentioned were the creatures, 
and they ftill continue the flaves of your power. Befides, 
thBlmeafures,W}U; not difpleafe the parties. The province 
of Allahabad will fatisfy Suja-ul-Dowla for the territories 
of Bulwant Singh ; Shaw Allum will prefer Patna to his 
rehdence at Allahabad j a fmall pcnlion is^more eligible 
for Mubarick, than the dangerous name of power which 

he 


cxvii 


New arrange- 
ment pro- 
pofed. 
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he does not hold ; and Maliommcd Riza has derived 
from his SERviCESi^th-c mean* of feedring an aiflueitt roil 
treat for his age. If it fhall 'appeai?'^ ncceflk'y 
Bengal by an Imperial Firmdn, let it be changed into 
that of perpetual Nabob. 

i. ■ . ■■ " 

onbS’ fundamental regulation being fettledj'anodKe!*'6f 

propnty, equal boldnefs, but no lefs prafticable, ought <td lucceed. 

An eRablilhed idea of property is the foilrce of all in- 
duftry amongjndividuals, and, of coutle, diif foWfidddoit’ 
of public prolperity. When mankind are reftraitted'from 
pofieffing any thing which they can call their own, they ’ 
arc but paflehgers in their native country, and make ' 
only thofe flight accottirttodatiOns' ^hidh 
wayfarers through the land; A careleflhels fdr ifidOflryf 
is the natural conlequence of the tranfitorindfs ' of the 
fruits of toil; and men fit fluggilhly do^rv, 'With t'hdit ■ 
hands in their bofoms, when they are not for a moment 
certain of poflefling property, mUch lels of tfahfmiftmg 
it to their poflerity or friend's. 

Prop© fa 1 for The decline of agriculture, of conimercc, and of trade,' 

eftablilhing ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

in the kingdom of Bengal, have been already reprefent- 
ed, and the ruinoUs confequences of farming' oiit the 
lands from year to year, have been amply explained. 
Thdi/gh" long kales might greatly contribute to remove 

thefe 
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thcfc evils;. there> is no poffibflity :of, doubt, but the 
cRabGjQbmciit of real property i would 'more immediately 
and cffednally promote a perti^iiftyidf proi^erity to the 
kingdom. Let, therefore, the COriipany Be impowered, 
by ad of Parliament, to dilpole of all the lands in Ben- 
gal and Behar, in perpetuity, at an annual fum, not lefs 
than thenprefeot tents. Thi? -fingle operation would 
have a chain of Beneficial effeds.,. The fird^^i&le of the 
lands would r^Ue a fum which cannot be eftimated with 
any,4^?W;:.iofpreqi/5onj;cbwt. we .may.ivanture to affirm, 
thatj.ilBouldi'ihe feheme Be pr<?periy adverfifed before it 
was to take place,! and a fourth part of the lands only 
to Bgii(?ifpufed,,qfj,e,vefy year# until the whole fhould be 

million, befides a certain and per- 
petual ircvenuey,miglTit be drawn, from the hidden trea- 
furcs of Bengah aud efpecially from the other opulent 
kii>gdpn>s ,Qf Hwdqfiain.! ■ ■ ; 

tfj »» i; 10^. 1 1 f ‘ ' 

^ Mankind,, it jis eafy to perceive, would, in an empire iinacdpro- 
where no real property exifts, crowd to a country in 
which they could enjoy the fruits of their labour, and 
tranfmit them to their pofterity. Cultivation would be 
the c^nfequence pf fccurity. , The farmer would im- 
proye,^to the height, lands that were his own. The re- 
venue vyoj^lfi regularly pai’d without the heavy ex- 
pence pf^^ba.ni,of oppreflbrs, under the name of Col- 
ledors, who fuck the very vitals of the country; and no- 
thing 
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in Bengal, 


thing would be required but a few comptoirs for tlic 
purpofe of receiving the rents. The whole face of the 
country would be changed in a few years: in the place 
of draggling towns, conipofed of miferable huts, half of 
which are waflied away every feafon by the rain, great 
and opulent cities would arife. Inhabitants would 
crowd into Bengal from every corner of India, w ith 
their wealth; the deficiency in the currency would be 
reftored, commerce would diffufc itfelf through every 
vein, and manufadures would flourifli to a degree be- 
fore unknown. 

Men of fpeculation may fuppofe, that the fecurity of 
property to tlie natives might infufc a fpirit of freedom, 
dangerous to our power, into our Indian fubjeds. Na- 
ture herfelf feeras to have denied liberty to the inhabi- 
tants of the torrid zone. To make the natives of the 
fertile foil of Bengal free, is beyond the power of poli- 
tical arrangement. The indolence which attends the 
climate, prevents men from that conftant adivity and 
exertion, which is neceflary to keep the nice balance of 
freedom. Their religion, their inftitutions, their plan- 
ners, the very difpofitions of their minds, form them for 
pafllve obedience. To give them property would only 
bind them with ftronger ties to our intereft ; and make 
them more our fubjeds ; or, if the Britifh nation prefers 
the name— more our flaves. 


5 


Men, 
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Mfen who have nothing to lofe, are only cii.llavcJ by 
difynion ; and the terror of the impending ftvord. Drive 
thent to the laft verge of poverty, and dcfpair will ftand 
in the place of fpirit, and make them free. Men pof- 
feffed of property are enflaved by their intcred, by 
their convenience, their luxury and their inherent fears. 
We owe our freedom to the poverty of our anceftors, as 
much as to the rude independence of their ferocious 
barbarifm. But it is even difficult, in the cool air of our 
climate, to retain, in the midfl; of luxury and wealth, the 
vigour of mind neceflary to keep us free. To confer pro- 
perty on the inhabitants of Bengal, will never raife in their 
minds a fpirit of independence. Their foie hopes of 
retaining that property, will be derived from our policy 
and valour. When we fall, their lands will deviate to 
other heirs*' 

The revenues of Bengal, when properly paid, amount 
to four millions. Should this fum appear too fmall for 
perpetuity, many ways and means of encreafing the 
taxes, without railing the rents, will prefent themfclves. 
The Britiffi nation, famous for their political free- 
dom, are Bill more famous for their judgment and 
wifdoni in impoling taxations. Let them transfer 
to the Banks of the Ganges, a part of that fciencc of 
finance, which has fo much diftinguiffied their councils 

VoL. Ill, p at 
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at home. The wealth of the people of Bengal is a 
treafury which will never fail,f^’af drawn upon with 
judgment. . Taxes may rife, in a juft proportion, to the 
wealth which this regulation will inevitably throw into 
our dominions in the Eaft. 

Very extenfive pofleflions in the hands of an indi- 
vidual, are produdive of pernicious confequences in all 
countries; they ought, therefore, to be prevented in 
the prefcnt regulation. Let the purchafers be confined 
to a certain quantity of land, not exceeding, upon any 
account, fifty thoufand roupees a-year. To prevent the 
accumulation of landed property, let the fpiritof the laws 
of a commonwealth be adopted, and the lands be divided 
equally among all the male iflue of the proprietor. 
Let the moveable property be divided among the Ma- 
hommedan part of our fubjeds, according to the laws of 
the Coran. Let the Hindoos, in the fame manner, retain 
their own laws of inheritance ; which are clear, fimple, 
and defined. 


Paper 
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abfolute cftabliflimcnt of landed property, 
would create a perfedt confidence in our faith, 
among our fubjeds in the Eaft ; and this circumftance 
leads to another regulation, which, if adopted, would 
have a great and immediate effedt on the profperity of 
Bengal. The want of a fufficient quantity of fpecic 
for the purpoles of trade, and the common intercourfes 
among mankind, is one of the greateft evils under whicJi 
Bengal at prefent labours. Let, therefore, a paper cur- 
rency be introduced} a mcafure at once falutary, eafy, 
and pradlicable. Let a bank be immediately efiablifhcd 
at Calcutta, for the convenience of Europeans, This 
would, by becoming familiar to the natives, prepare 
them for a more general paper currency. The mode of 
carrying this into execution, is left in the hands of thole 
better acquainted with the nature of banking, than the 
Author of the Enquiry. 

To deftroy, at once, the fraudulent feience of ex- 
chaTige, which proves fo detrimental to trade in Bengal, 
a current coin ought to be eftablifhed, to pafs with- 
out variation, for its fixed qnd intrinfic value. This 
was, in fome degree, attempted by a noble governor, 
but he failed in his firft principles, by impofing an ar- 
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bitrary value upon his coin, not lefs than twenty per 
cent, above its intrinfic worth. No other reafon is ne- 
ceflary for the bad fuccefs of this coinage. Though a 
decimal divifion of money is the niofl: rational’ ^&id 
commodious ; yet entirely to change the forms of a 
country, in that refpeft, might be attended with great 
inconvenience. Let the roupee, therefore, confift, as at 
prefent, of iixteen of the imaginary Anas, which are 
now ufed in accounts in Bengal. The Pice, which is 
the twelfth part of an Ana, may be continued as the 
imaginary coin ; but a copper coin of one half of an 
Ana, would anfwer the fubdivifions of money, and be 
greatly beneficial to the poor. 

Its great The immediate fall of the exorbitant intereft of 

money, which prevails in Bengal, would be one of the 
firft eifeds of this regulation. Ten per centum is the 
prefent intereft ; not fo much owing to infecurity, as to 
the want of currency. Men of undoubted and efta- 
blifhed credit arc ready to give this great premium to 
the lender, as they can turn the money to a great and 
immediate advantage. Were every man enabled, by a 
paper currency, to bring his whole property to the mar- 
ket, monopoly, in fpitc of_ oppreflion, would be at an 
end, and trade extend itfelf through a thoufand channels 
not known now in fpeculation. The confequence 

4 would 
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would be highly beneficial j Bengal would draw great 
quantifies of money from all the regions of Afia; and, 
by enriching herfelf, be rendered capable of bearing fuch 
taxes upon dilFerent articles, as this nation, for the 
augmentation of the revenues, might think proper to 
impoife. 

Napal, Thibet, Ava, Arracan, Pegu, Siam, Cochin- nml iinnic- 
china, China, and almoft all the iflands in the Eaftern 
ocean, produce gold : In the weft, that metal feems on- 
ly to be found in the Turkifli Diarbekir. Japan and 
China only have filver mines. Afia contains native 
wealth, which has enriched it in all ages, exclufive of 
the balance of its commerce againft Europe. The 
Author of the Enquiry means not that fpecie Ihould be 
drawn from the Eaft. But it might center in Bengal, 
and make it one of the richeft kingdoms in the world ; 
whilft we might import, in its manufadtures, the furplus 
of its revenues, without damaging either its foreign com- 
merce or internal profperity. 

Thefe two plans, and it is to be feared only thefe, advantage, 
would reftore, under a government eftabliflied on im- 
partial juftice, Bengal to its former profperity and fplen- 
dor. Let the lands be difpofed of in property : let a 
paper currency be eftabliflied. Every individual would, 

in 
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in fuch a cafe, become induftrious in improving hisi Qwn 
eftate; provifions would fall to a third part of the pre- 
fent price; the country wouldaflume a new face, jind 
the people wear the afpe£l of joy. Immenfe tra,il;s pf 
rich land, which npw, with their woods, conceal the 
ruins of great cities, would again be cultivatedj ^4. 
new provinces arife out of thole marlhy illands, near the 
mouth of the Ganges, which arc, at prefent, the wild 
haunts of the rhenoceros and tiger. 


Monopolies. 

^JpHERE is no maxim in commerce better eftablilh- 
cd, than the deftrudive tendency of monopolies. 
In Bengal, its recent evils are well-known and abhorred. 
A law mull: provide againft it; otherwife every other 
regulation will be made in vain. The inhabitants mufl; be 
permitted to enjoy a free trade ; fubjed, however, to fuch- 
imports upon various articles, excepting thofe of either 
the growth or manufadure of Great Britain, as may be 
thought reafonable from time to time. Grofs articles, 
nccefiary for carrying on the finer manufadures, 
ought, however, to be exempted from duty; and every 
encouragement pollible given to the export trade. 


Free 
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Free merchants ought to ’be encouraged; neither aboiifhcd. 
muft they be excluded from the inland trade; as that 
circumftance would place tlic fubjedls of Great Britain 
on a worfe footing than foreigners, whom we cannot, 
without violence, prevent from trading wherever they 
plcafe. Let, however, the refidence of the free merchants 
be confined to Calcutta; as the influence which all the 
natives of Britain have acquired over the inhabitants 
of Bengal, is fo great, that the felfifli can convert 
it into the means of oppreflion. Tiic Indian agents 
of Britifli traders will not carry, among a wretched 
■ people, the fame terror which clothes their mafters ; 
whom it is a kind of facrilege not to obey, in their moft 
unjuft commands. 

The fervants of the Company will have many ob- Siipfnor Ter** 

, , - , ^ vants dcb;ir- 

jectiOns to this propolal. But the management of the red^ fi om. 
revenues, and of the general trade, which muft remain 
'in their hands, will ftill give them fuperior advantages, 
fuflicient to gratify all their reafonable defines. TJic 
influence of a member of the council will, without 
doubt, enable any man, in that high ftation, to engrofs 
a fhare of the trade, almoft equal to a partial monopoly. 

Should even a man of that rank be fo felf-denied, as 
not to take advantage of the influence annexed to Jiis 
place, his attention to commerce would encroach on 
3 the 
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the time allotted for public affairs. Let hitn^ therefore, 
when he rifes to the board, be debarred fibm trading, 
either diredliy or indiredlly, by fevere penalties of law ; 
and let there an ample allowance be made forhis 
fcrviccs, from the funds of the Company. 


Religion, 

E N who fubmit to bodily fervitude, have been 
known to revolt againft the flavery impoled on 
their minds. We may ufe the Indians for our benefit 
in this world, but let them forve themfelves as they can 
in the next. All religions muft be tderated in Bengal, 
except in the pradice of fome inhuman cuftoms, which 
the Mahommedans have already, in a great meafure, 
defiroyed. We muft not permit young widows, in 
their virtuous enthufiafm, to throw themfelves on the 
funeral pile, with their dead hufbands; nor the fick 
and aged to be drowned, when their friends delpair of 
their lives. 

The Hindoo religion, in other relpedls, inlpircs the 
pureft morals. Produdive, from its principles, of the 
greateft degree of fubordination to authority, it prepares 
mankind for the government of foreign lords. It fup- 

plies, 
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plies, by its well-followed precepts, the place of penal 
liws ; and it renders crimes almoft unknov.'ii in the 
land. The peaceable fentiments which it breathes, 
will check the more warlike dodlrincs promulgated by 
the Coran. The prudent fucccllbrs of Timur faw that 
the Hindoo religion was favourable to their power; 
and they ftieathed the fword, which the other princes 
of the Mahommedan perfuafion employed in eftablifla- 
ing their own faith, in all their conquefts. Freedom 
of confcicnce was always enjoyed in India in the ab- 
fence of political freedom. 

Attention muft be paid to the ufages and very pre- of aii rci:- 
judices of the people, as well as a regard for their re- 
ligion. Though many things of that kind may appear 
abfurd and trivial among Europeans, they are of the 
utmoft importance among the Indians, The leaf! 
breach of them may be produftive of an c.vpulfion 
from the fociety, a more dreadful puniihment Draco 
himfelf could not devife. But the caution about re- 
ligion is fuperfluous ; thefe are no converting days. 

Among the lift of crimes committed in Bengal, perle- 
cution for religion is not to be found; and he that will 
confent to part with his property, may carry his opinions 
aiway with freedom, 
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The Executive Power. 

jjcic-.kmon ^jpHE great path of general regulation is with lefs 
difficulty traced, than the minute lines which 
carry the current of government from the center to the 
extremities of the Rate, Praflicc refills theory more 
on this fubjeft than in any other ; and the wifeft legi- 
Rators can neither forefee nor prevent obRacles, which 
may rife in the progrefs of time. In a country where the 
body of the people meet annually, in their reprefenta- 
tives, to new inconveniences new remedies may be 
iuRantly applied j and even the mandate of the delpot 
lofes half its tyranny, in the expedition with which it 
oppofes evil. 

mode of le- The diRance of Bengal from the eye of the Britifli 

^illation 3 ^ » rr 1 r 1 

legiflature, renders it extremely difficult for them to 
frame laws againR every emergency that may arife ; and 
it is equally difficult, with propriety, to create a legifla- 
tive authority in a kingdom, which cannot, in the 
nature of things, have a reprefentative of its own. The 
executive power being veRed in the governon and coun- 
cil, it is dangerous to truR tliem with : the legiflative; 
and it is impoflible to permit the court of juRice, 
which we mean to propofe, to make thole laws upon 

which 
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which they are to decide. The Icaft of two evils is 
preferred by the prudent. Let the governor and 
council fugged annually, in their general letter, the 
necefTary regulations; and thefe, after being duly 
weighed by the Company, in their colledive body at 
home, be laid before parliament, to be by them, if 
found juft, neceflary, and equitable, framed into a law. 
The general laws for the government of Bengal being, 
by the Britifti legiflature once eftabliflied, the inconve- 
niences which may arile in India, will neither be lb 
great nor detrimental as to occafion much mifehief for 
one, or even two years ; in which time, the propofed 
regulations, fent home by the governor and council, 
will return to them with the force of laws. 

The executive power, in its full extent, as at prefent, 
muft be vefted in a prefident and council, of which the 
chief jufticc and commander in chief of the troops 
ought to be, ex officio^ members. The number ftiould 
be encrealed to ftxteen, of which any live, with the 
prefident, may form a board; and ten always to refide at 
Calcutta, exclufive of the chief juftice and the commander 
in chief, fhould even the peaceablenefs of the times permit 
him to be abfent from the army. The four remaining 
counfellors fhould be direded to refide in the capitals ol tlic 
larger diftrids, into which, for the benefit of juftice, we 
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fhall hereafter divide the provinces of Bengal and Behar. 
The bufinefs for forming regulations to make a founda- 
tion of a law, being of the laft importance, ought never 
to come before lefs than ten members in council, of 
whom the chief juBice ought invariably to be one. ♦ 

bonrds of rc* Let a general board of revenue be eftabliflied at Cal- 

C u c s • 

cutta, at which a member of the council is to prefide. 
Let this board, in its inferior departments, be conduded 
by the Company’s fervants; and let it receive the cor- 
rcfpondence and check the accounts of four other 
boards of the fame kind, but of inferior jurifdidion, to 
be fixed at Dacca, Murfhedabad, Mongeer, and Patna. 
Let the provinces of Bengal and Behar be divided into 
five equal divifions, each fubjed, in the firft inftance, 
to one of the four boards, which are all under the con- 
troul of the fuperior board of revenue eflablillied at 
Calcutta. In the Icfler diftrids, let a Company’s 
krvant fuperintend the colledion of the revenue; and 
be accountable for his tranfadions to the board, under 
whofe jurifdidion he ads. 

N coflarv Xlic wild chaos of government, if the abfence of all 
rule deferves the name, which fubfifts in Bengal,, muft 
be utterly removed. Tliere fome faint traces of the 
Britifli conftitution is mixed with the pofitive orders of 

a Court 
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a Court of Diredors, the convenient and temporary ex- 
pedients of a trading governor and council, the fecret 
orders of the feled committee, the influence of the pre- 
fldent, with the Nabob, and the boifterous dcfpotirin of 
Mahommed Riza, To feparate, or even to reflrain 
them within proper bounds, is beyond human capacity ; 
fomc branches muft be lopt off to give more vigour and 
room to others to flourifli. Mubarick muft retire from 
the Mufnud> Mahommed Riza and the fecret com- 
mittee vanifli away j and even the council itfelf muft 
be reftrained from brevi manu defpotifm; fuch as, the 
fending home, by force, Britifli fubjeds, and difmifling 
officers without the fentcnce of a court martial. 


yudkial Power. 

O preferve the health of the political body, the ReScaion. 
pure ftream of impartial juftice muft rufh, with 
vigour, through every vein. When it meets with ob- 
ftrudions^ a difeafe is produced ; and, when the whole 
mafs becomes corrupted, a languor fucceeds, which fre- 
quently terminates in death. To drop the metaphor, 
the diftributers of juftice ought to bi^'independent of every 
thing but the law. The executive part of government 
muft not interfere with the dccifions of the judge, 
otherwife that officer, who was created for the dticnce 

of 
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of tie fiibje(51: from injury, becomes a tool of opprelllon 
iiulic hands of defpotifm. 

TJ)c fiifi; principle of wife legiflation is to open an 
eaiy paflage to the temple of Juftice. Where the feat of 
redrefs is cither diftant or difficult of accefs, an injury 
is forgot to avoid the trouble of complaint ; and thus 
injnfficc is encouraged by the alraoll: certain prolpedt of 
impunity. To avoid this evil, the Author of the 
Enquiry thinks it neceflary, that the aft of the legi- 
/laturc, v.'hich ffiall conftitute the mode of diftributing 
juftice, fliould alfo divide Bengal and Behar into five 
great provinces, the capitals of which ought to be Cal- 
cutta, Murffiedabad, and Dacca, in Bengal ; and Patna 
and Mongeer, in Behar. Let each of thefe five great 
divifions be fubdivided into ten Chucklas, or extenfive 
diftrifts, almoft the number of which the kingdom ponfifts 
at prefen t ; and let each of thefe be ftill fubdivided into 
an indefinite number of Pergunnas. 

To bring juftice, to ufe a certain author’s words, 
home to the door of every man, let there, in each vil- 
lage, be eftabliffiedjWas in the days of the empire, a 
Muckuddum, to aft as a conftable for the prefervation of 
the peace. A Sheichdar, with a commiffion fimilai- to 
that of a juftice of the peace, (hould be fixed in the moft 

7 centrical 
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centrical part of the Pergunna orlclTcrdiRri^t, to whom 
difputes, which cannot be qualhcd by the authority of 
the Muckuddum or conRablc, maybe referred. Let tiie 
court of this officer, however, communicate with ano- 
ther of a more extenfive and ample jurifdidtion, cftablifli- 
ed in the capital of the divifion or diftrid, of which tlie 
Pergunna is a parU 

Similar to the office of a Sheikdar or iuflice of the cut.v .1, or 

or. 

peace, ought to be that of the Cutwal or mayor of great 
towns and confiderable cities. The wifdom of the houfc 
of Timur eftabliffied this officer, to animadvert upon 
thieves, gamblers, and other mifereants; to remove rlui' 
fances, to fupprefs pimps and jugglers, to prevent fore- 
flalling of grain and other provifionsj to be the regula- 
tor of the market, and to decide in all trivial and vexa- 
tious difputes, that tended toward a breach of the peace. 

His minifterial office coincided almoft with that of the 
mayors of our lefler towns ; and his court was the coun- 
terpart of the now obfolete Curia pedis pulverizati, 
mentioned by our lawyers. 

In every Chuckla> of greater dRvifion, let there be [ 
eftabliffied a court fimilar in its nature, but different in 
its mode, to the courts of Cutcherri, inftituted in the 
days of the empire. Let this court be compofed ot the 

Company’s 
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Company’s fcrvant, refiding for the colledioii of the re- 
venue in tlic Chuckla, and of two Mahommed C izis , 
and two Biainiiins. The fervant of the Company ought 
to be the nominal prcfident of the court, but only to 
h t when the voices are equal,, to throw his cafting-vote 
on the lide of equity. In fuch a cafe the procefs to begin 
anew. The fees of the court muft be regulated, and a 
table of the cxpence of every article to be hung up to 
public view, in the common hall. The punifliment for 
corruption, upon convidion in the fuprcme court of 
Bengal, ought to rife to a degree of feverity, fuitable to 
the danger of the crime. 

This court, befidcs the power of hearing appeals from 
the decifions of the Sheichdar in the lefler diftrids, 
ought to retain its ancient authority, fubjed, however, 
to an appeal from decifions beyond a fum to be fpeci- 
fied, to the provincial courts, which fhall be hereafter 
defcribcd. Its jurifdidion ought to extend to the con- 
trading and diffolving of marriages, to the fettlement of 
doweries for women, and the fucceflion to money and 
moveables among children, according to the relpedivc 
inftitutes of the Mahommedan and Hindoo fyftems of 
religion. It ought ^fo to be a court of record ; and to 
be obliged to keep an exad regiflcr of all public and 
private contrads, births, marriages, and deaths; and, to 
execute that department of the bufinefs, a Canongoe and 

a Muta- 
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a Mutafeddy, as clerks, ought to be annexed to each 
court. Thefe, with other matters to be deferibed in tlic 
fucceeding fe(5lion, ought to comprehend the wliolc 
power of the court of Cutcherri. 

In each of the capitals of the live provinces, a mem- 
ber of the council of Rate at Calcutta ouglit to refide. 
He, together with poflefling the manage, ment of tlic 
Company’s commercial affairs in his province, ought to 
be empowered, by a fpecial commiflion, with three al- 
leflbrs of the elder rehdent lervants, to form, and pre- 
fide in a court of juftice, which we Ihall, for diftindion, 
call. The provincial court of appeal. To dired their 
judgment upon points of law, an officer, under the 
name of Attorney-general for the province, ought to be 
appointed to give his advice, together with a Mahom- 
medan Cazi, and an Indian Brahmin, to explain the 
principles of their refpedive inftitutions and ufages, and 
to tender oaths to the parties. Suits may originate in 
this court; and it ought to have the power of removing 
before itfelf the proceedings of the court o^ Cutcherri. 

To eftablifh thoroughly the independence of tlie ju- 
dicial on the executive power, a fupreme court, from 
which an app^l ought only to lie to Great Britain, fliould 
be ereded at Calcutta, by the authority of the Icgifla- 
VoL. III. . r true. 
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«nd criminal 
jufiidktion. 


ture. Let it confift of a chief juftice and thrt&puifne 
juftices, who derive their commifllons from the king ; 
and let them be in Bengal the counterpart of the court 
of king’s bench in England. The jurifdidion of this 
court, winch, from its tranfeendent power, may be 
called the fupreme court of Bengal, ought to extend, 
without limitation, over the whole kingdom ; and to 
keep the inferior courts, within the bounds of their 
authority; as well as to decide ultimately upon all 
appeals. It ought to proted the juft rights of the 
fubjed, by its fudden and even fummary interpofition; 
and to take cognizance of criminal as well as of civil 
caufes. 

To carry juftice, in criminal matters, with all the 
expedition poflible, through our conquefts, it is 
propofed, thas two of the puifne juftices fhall, twice 
a-year, go on circuits, to the refpeeftive capitals of the 
five provinces, one into the three provinces in Bengal,, 
and one into the two, into which Behar is to be di- 
vided. The puifne juftice fhall fit, upon thclc occa- 
fions, withtlie members of the provincial court; but the 
member of the council, who is the prefident of the 
court, fhall ftill be confidered as the principal judge. 
In criminal matters, the culprit fhall be tried by a jury 
of Britilh fubjefts only ; there being always a fufficient 
number of good and lawful men to form a jury, in the 
ij. • capital 
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capital of the province. In the fuprcine court at Cal- 
cutta, difputcs between the natives may be cleciucd in 
civil cafes, according to equity, without a jury, by tlic 
judges; but, in fuits between Briti/li fubjc^ls, the mat- 
ter ought to be tried by a jury, upon the principles of 
the law of England. 

The foie management of the revenue of Bengal, being 
in the Company, many capital alterations are ncccflary 
to be made in that important branch. The great chan- 
nel of public juftice has been, by the above regulations, 
feparated from the executive power ; but fome part of 
the judicial authority muft Bill remain in the Compa- 
ny’s hands. To manage the receipts of the revenue, it 
has been already mentioned, that five boards muft be 
formed, the fuperior one of which to remain in Calcut- 
ta. The boards ought to confift of two divifions, or 
rather of two fides ; the receipt of the Exchequer, and 
‘ the judicial part, which muft enable them to inforce the 
payment of the revenues. 

The mode of proceeding in this branch ouglit to rile 
in the fame gradations with the courfe of appeals in the 
civil line of dilputes between man and man. Let the 
Cutcherrics inforce the payment of the revenues of the 
Chucklas, under an appeal to the provincial board, 
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whofe decifions, beyond certain fums, ought to be fub* 
jeft to the revifion of the general board at Calcutta. 
But, as the Rate muft not fuffer through delay, let the 
fum in difpute, upon a decilion againft the fubje<R, by 
any of the courts of revenue before whom the fuit fhall 
originate, be forthwith paid into the exchequer; and 
let the perfon aggrieved feek for redrefs, by petition, to 
the court which is placed immediately above that court,, 
of whofe decilion he complains. 

The board of revenue, in each of tlie capital cities of 
the live provinces, except in Calcutta, where no court of 
law except the fupreme court exifts, is to be made up of 
the fame perlbns whom wc have already placed as judges 
in the provincial court of appeal. The court of exche- 
quer, in England, examines, by a lidion, into all forts 
ol civil caules. It is necefiary to preclude the boards 
of revenue from fuch powers, as a court of exchequer. 
As provincial courts of common law, their decilions 
are liable to an appeal to the fupreme court at Calcutta, 
and therefore any prejudices which they may be fup- 
pofed to imbibe, as members of the executive part of 
government, cannot be of great detriment to the people, 
fubjed as their proceedings are to a court not amenable 
to the jurifdidion of the Company. - 


Obfervat'ions 
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Oj>fervations on the judicial Powet. 

'J'HE defpotifm which naturally Iprung from the RePcchon; 

double government which arofe on the foundation 
of the fuccefs of our arms in Bengal, reprefled one evil, 
whilft it gave birth to a thoufand. Thofe frequent dif- 
putes which grow between individuals, where the accefs 
to juftice is eafy, were quaflied by a terror which pre- 
vented an unfortunate people from appearing before rulers 
. who wanted but an excufe to opprefs. The hand of power 
fell heavy upon both the plaintiff and defendant j and, 
therefore, men put up with injuries from one another, 
in hopes of concealing themfelves from the rigid eyes of 
government. This alludes to the boifterous tyranny of 
the minifter of a nominal Nabob j indolence was more 
our crime, tlian cruelty. 

The doors opened to juftice in the preceding fedion, on what oi 
will, without doubt, introduce an ample harveft for men 
of the law; but it is better that they fliould live by li- 
tigioufnefs, than that the people fliould perifli by tyran- 
ny. The objedion rifing from this circumftance muft: 
therefore vanifh in the utility of the thing ; and another 
objedion, juft; as obvious, may be as eaflly removed. It 
6 may 
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may be thouglit impolitic by fome, that any part of the 
judicial- authority (hould remain in the hands of the na- 
tives. But this is objeded in vain. - The officers ofjuf- 
tice, as well as being fubjedt to a revifion of their de- 
crees to the Britiffi, derive from them their own power; 
and the people, by being left in pofleffion of fome of their 
laws and ufages, will be flattered into an inviolable fub- 
miffion to our government. 

Though the inhabitants of Bengal are, from their na- 
tural diljjofition, prepared to fubmit to any fyftem of 
government, founded upon juftice, there are fome laws 
of their own, which abfolute power itfelf muft not vio- 
late. The regulations, with regard to their women and 
religion, muft never be touched; and, upon mature con- 
fideration, the Author of the Enquiry is of opinion, that 
many other ancient inftitutions might be left entire. 
There are, however, particular ufages eftabliffied by time 
into a law, which our humanity muft deftroy. No pe- 
cuniary compenfation muft be permitted for murder; 
no theft be puniffied by cutting off the hand. Let the 
Mahommedan laws ftill in force againft the Hindoos be 
abrogated; let no women burn themfelves with their 
hulbands, no dying perfon be expofed by his friends. 


To 
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To leave the natives entirely to their own laws, would to the na- 
be to confign them to anarchy and confulion. The in- 
habitants of Bengal are divided into two religious fecT^s, 
the Mahommedan and Hindoo, almoft equal in point of 
numbers. Averfe, beyond meafure, to one another, 
both on account of religion and the memory of mutual 
injuries, the one party will not now fubmit to the laws 
of the other j and the diflention which fubfifts between 
individuals, would, without a prcfliire from another 
power, fpread in a flame over the whole kingdom. It 
is, therefore, abfolutely neceflary for the peace and pro- 
fperityof the country, that the laws of England, in fo far 
as they do not oppofe prejudices and ufages which can- 
not be rclinquiflied by the natives, fhould prevail. The 
mealure, befldes its equity, is calculated to preferve that 
influence which conquerors muft poflefs to retain their 
power. 

The expence of the judicial eftablilhment is but tri- Expence of 
vial, if compared to the advantages which the kingdom 
of Bengal muft derive from fuch a neceflary inftitution. 

The judges in every country fliould be placed in afflu- 
ence; in Bengal they ought to derive a fortune from the 
labour of fome years. The natives of a northern climate 
fettle not for life in the torrid zone ; they always place 
the profpeift of returning with wealth to their friends, 

among 
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among their great inducements for venturing to crofs the 
ocean. The following table prcfents an eftimate of the 
annual expence of jufticc in Bengal. 


The Supreme Court of Bengal, 


One chief juftice, - ^ 

Three puifne juftices. 

One attorney general, 

One regifter, - - - 

Two Cazis and two Brahmins, 
to attend the court, 
Contingencies, - - - 


10,000 

15,000 

3,000 

5.000 

0,400 

1.000 


The four provincial courts of ap- 
peal, confifting of the Company’s 
fervants. 

Four counfellors, as prelidents, £, 2,000 
Twelve aflellbrs, - - - 2,400 

One provincial attorney in each, 2,000 
One regifter in each, - . - . 0,SoO 

One Cazi and one Brahmin in 

each, - - - 0,800 

Contingencies in all, - - 1,600 


Fifty 
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Fifty courts of Cutcherri. 

Fifty prefidents, being fervants of 
the Company, - - 

Two hundred afl'eflbrs, 

Fifty regifters, _ - „ 

Fifty Clerks, - ” 


5,000 

10,000 

1,500 

1,000 


And Cut- 
cherri courts* 


X** 5^*500 


The above calculation, it is hoped, will not be Obfcrvatloa. 
thought extravagant, for difpenfiing juftice to fifteen 
millions of people. The falaries of the members of 
the boards of revenue, and of thefe, as forming coiii.o 
of exchequer, are not mentioned, as the C'^’iiipany is 
fuppofed to pay its own fervants, with cert.u : funis 
and lucrative privileges for the whole of thdr trouble. 

The Shiechdars, the Cutwals, and the Muckuddunis, 
have no falaries j the influence and dillindtion wliich 
they (hall derive from thcii employments, being a 
fufficient reward for their toil. 


VoL. HI. 
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General RefleSiiom on the Plan. 

pROPERTY being once eftabliflicd, and the forms 
of juftice to protedt it delineated, public pro- 
fperity is placed on a folid foundation. But the love of 
money, which generally prevails, renders the moft of 
mankind more anxious to pofTefs prelent profit, than to 
look forward to future advantage. The plan which we 
have laid down in the preceding fedlions, will begin to 
yield an apparent benefit from its commencement; at 
the fame time that the tide will become the more rapid 
the longer it flows. 

The immediate pecuniary advantages which will rife 
to Bengal, are to be derived from various fources. The 
removal of the emperor, either to Patna or Mongeer, 
will lave to the kingdom his penfion of three hundred 
and twenty-five thouland pounds ; the revenues of the 
territory of Bulvvant Singh, three hundred and twelve 
thouCuid five hundred pounds fo be Ipent in Bengal ; 
and fifty thouftnd pounds, 'which is now fent abroad, 
without hopes of return, to pay three battalions of biir 
troops, flationed at Allahaby . This fiim of fix hph- 
dred and cighty-feven thoufand poblids; thfoWh 'at 
once into the circulation, would animate the languid 

pulfc 

rt 
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pulfc of commerce ; and at once prepare the kingdom 
for the commercial improvements, which the plan, in 
its other regulations, fecms abfolutcly to cnfurc. 

The future advantao-es arife alfo from various fprings. •'"’J 

^ . 1 O aJvantai;' t 

The influx of fpecie and inhabitants, whicli the lale of 
the wafte as well as of the cultivated lands, would- draw 
from all tlic other provinces of nindoftan, w'ould b« 
prcdudive of immediate national wealth. I'he ati- 
vrncement of agriculture: Would promote the ndranccc 
ment of raanuiacaures. The peace of the' couhbj/j 
’would be fecured from abroad j and juflicc, by prew 
vaili'ng at home, would attach the natives: toi a govern^ 
ment, on the flability of which the pofllflion of their 
landed property depended. The eftablifliment of a 
paper currency, oiv national faith and the Comjrany’s 
fecurity, would, enable mankind to bring all their pro- 
perty into aiflion, lower the exorbitant intereft of money, 
and render. Bengal, , in the fpace of a few years, the moft 
commercial, the , moll: flourifliing, and the moft wealthy 
kingdontj of its extent, in A fla. 

The Company, in the niidfi: of the profpeHty of the I'j I)C dc rived 
fubjedl, would amazingly thrive in their afluirs. A fum pi''’- 
not leCs jthan teti ynillions, independent of their revenue. 

Would, . in the ipacepf four years, flow from the lirft- laics of 

f 2 the 
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the land into their coffers. The improvement of their 
prefent revenue v^^duld join iffue, with its future certainty 
ah^ ^ermanehc^. A' large annual fum would arife, from 
a thorough examination of tenures; and from impofts 
already laid upon fairs, markets, entrance into great 
towns, (hops, magazines of grain, fees upon marriages, 
tolls colledted at ferries, licences for exercifing trades, 
groUnd-rent of lioules, which though at prelent paid 
by the public, have never been brought to account by 
Mahommed Riza and the general farmers. Thefe ar- 
ticles, at the loweft average, might amount to the an- 
nual fum of four hundred thoufand pounds. Five 
hundred tlioufand pounds would yearly be faved in 
penfioris, and on the charge of xolkdlion ; beffdes, the 
imffienfe encreafe in the revenues, which would moft 
certainly be derived from the growing profperity of the 
kingdom. 

The abfolute eftabUlhment of property, without 
which written law feems fuperfluous to feciety, is> as 
has been obferved, the foundation upon which national 
profperity "Is kid. Regulations which flop Ihort qf 
this primary 'obje<ft, are only temporary, expedients, 
which may, for a time, alleviate the pain of the diftem- 
per,’ but it ctm nigver Cure. A tacit; ; acquiefeence in 
thfe right of poffeffionof the natives, the prevention of 

fome 
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feme part of the prefent national wafte, a mild dc- 
fpotifm, which we may dignify with the name of 
Julficc, will have an immediate good efi'ed; ; but the 
advantage is limited, partial, and tranfient; and the 
Author of the Enquiry will venture to affirm, that, 
unlefs fomething fimilar to what has been, in the pre- 
ceding fedions, propofed, is adopted, Bengal will, in the 
courfc of a few years, decline into a fliadow, and vanifh 
from our hands. 

Miracles are not to be expeded in this age ; and, refleaion.. 
■ without them, in the abfence of a bold and determined 
exertion, the boafted fruits of our vidories in the Eaft, 
will wither with our laurels^ A kingdom, lying under 
all the difadvantages of a foreign conqueft, which, 
without return, deprives it of one million and an half 
of its annual induftry, muft fink under the weight, un^ 
lefs it is placed on a better footing than the furrounding 
countries - which pay no tribute. Let our juftice to 
our own fubjeds, let the advantages of our regulations, 
entice 'foreigners with their wealth to fettle among us; 
let .>u&,‘ without' the fword, appropriate the wealth of 
India by our policy ; other wife the ftream v/hich flows 
iffto*' Great Britain, vtdll foon become dry. TJie lake, 
whicfciibdsfic^ haB lalready difappeared from the banks. 
Temporary regulations may dazzle with their imme- 
diate 
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cliatc effeft;, hut. a pcrnaa.ncnt plan, which in its wide 
tifcle comprehends futurity, will, prelcrve the .vigour 
and health of Bengal,, to die verge of that politic’al death, 
to which all empires fcem.to be fuBjeded by Fate. 


Concluding' RcJlcSticns. 

^HGUM ENTS deduced from general principles^ 
however obvious they may appear, flrikc^ ppt the 
bulk of mankind fo forcibly as fads. The revenues of 
Bengal,, without including the Jagjcers,, amqunted^' in 
the ycai-.iybf), tp near three millions and fi.\; htipdrcd 
thpufand pounds of our money. The charg^^ pf pctl- 
Icdion,, the Nabob’s government^ penbops,. civil,, mili- 
tary, and marine cxpenccs, being deduded, there re- 
mained a balance of one milliopi three hiuiidt.ed, thpu,- 
fand pounds, for. the Company. Tlie expcnccs have, 
fince been cncrcafing yearly, and the revenues decreaf- 
ing. Both were hadening to that middle point,, which 
would balance the accounts of the Brjtifh natji.Qn, . yvith 
the fortune of their arms jn the EaB:. , 

To conceal this deepeafe as much as po/Tible, men 
fell on a very fhallo.w and poor cxpei(|icnt.^ Tjl3,p, fcfr, 

vants. of thp Company prptraded,. dip., ^ipie,pif <^(ing- 

the 
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the accounts to make up the ufual fum ; an<i, by thcfc 
■means, an encroachment of five months by de- 
grees, made upon the fiicceeding year. To under- 
fiand this circumftance, it is neceflary to obferve, that 
the co]Ic(ftions are not fixed to a particular term. 
They are continued without intermifiion, and the pro- 
duce of the five months, which may amount to one 
million five hundred thoufuid pounds, mull: be de- 
ducted from the accounts made up, fince the Dewanny 
was fubmitted to our rrianagcmcnt. 

Notwithftanding this deception, it was not the only 
deficiency in the Rate of money afiairs. The reve- 
nues of the year 1 769 had, befidcs, fallen fliort five 
hundred thobfand pounds; and what further redudlioii 
the famine which enfued niay have made, time can 
only derrionArate, By the bell accounts from Benryal, 
there was not a balance of five hundred thoufrnd pounds 
remaining, after all expcnccs were paid ; and tliiswas nor 
above half the fum necefiary to purchafe the annual 
inveftments of the Company. No fair concluuon, 
however, can be drawn from the produce of one year; 
and the vigilance of the Court of Dirc(.d:ors lias fince 
eftablifhed fome beneficial regulations. To flatter the 
fanguin'ei w(i will fupp'ofc, that the net balance will 
amount, on the prefent footing, to one milfion. The 

fum 
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fum is juft fufficient for the inveftments of the Com- 
pany ; without leaving a lingle farthing in the treafury 
to anfvvef any extraordinary emergency. 

Tlie advantages of the propofcd plan are obvious ; 
and, therefore, eafily explained. Let it be fuppofed, 
that tlie rent-roll of the year 1766 fhall be taken 
as the rule of the quit-rent to be paid, after the fale of 
the lands. Let none think this fum top much. 
Under the management of the proprietors, the lands 
would in a few years produce, thrice ,the fum of .three 
millions fix hundred thoufand pounds j but the fubjed 
muft receive a bribe for his induftry. The Company, 
at prefent, complain, that the Talookdar^s, or thof- >yho 
poflefs lands in property, run, away with a|i^ the tenants. 
Their eftates are flourifhing, whilft our limited policy of 
letting the lands by the year, has created fblitudes around. 
After a thorough examination of iiditious tenures, 
private encroachments and public embezzlements, we 
may, with great propriety, venture to add, at leaft one 
million to the above fum. But to fpeak with a mode- 
ration which precludes reply, we (hall only take it for 
granted, that four hundred thoufand pounds are, by 
thefe means, only gained. Even this fum will fix the 
annual revenue at four millions ; and there let it reft till 
the profperity of the country (hall authorife an cncreafe, 
by flight imports on trade and the articles of confuinption. 

The 
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The abolition ,of the. tyrannical and impolitic govern- 
the Nabob, iWfilL, b,9? ^ fjivipg; of, five hundred 
thoufand pounds on , the d'he ■ facd; is 

notorious, that the real expence of this fccondary and 
intermediate government, in pcnfions and in the mode 
oPdoWei?iioh, exceeds fix hundred thoufmd pounds; but 
the judicial atid fifeaf lyftems eftablifhed in the preced- 
ing plan will not exceed one hundred thoufand pounds, 
with all the ddi^antages of a falutary and equitable admi- 
niftratidh of juftice and law. To this fum we may add 
the five hundred thoufand pounds which have fallen off 
■ from the revenue, as the’ firft- fruits of the plan; all 
which,, fuppoling the expences of the civil, military, and 
marine de^artrhisnts 't'd'l'emA'^nas at prefent, would make 
ah anhual differetice of '^bne million four hundred thou- 
fand pounds, in favour of the Coriipany. The inveft- 
inents of the (Company might in that cafe be increnfedi 
yetfeave a fum for the treafury iii Calcutta for emer- 
gencics^ 

K jiThedr^dfury, however,, jought not to be too rich, Icfi 
ftticulatioft Ihould dcatkn in-tlic kingdom. Tvyo.,nfil- 
lionV in fptieik,Vopld beTp%knt* .'fo.cmploy the fur- 
plus:l:o liidi!aQitoige,i(togejbw wkhitlie tea millions,, which 

the lands, a bank 

oUghtito be eflabli^hedljCdr the; purpofe, of lending out 
fumS of fitioney, not exceeding three years |>urcl!aje on 
lahded fccurity to the Proprietors, at th j intaicfi ol Icvcn 
per centum. The land-holders would be, by thtfe 
VoL. III. t means,* 
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means, enabled to raife the neceflaiy fums, at lefs than 
half the intereft which they now payj and the Com- 
pany would have good fccurity for their advances. Let 
us fuppofe, that, in the courfe of a few years, ten mil- 
lions were lent upon thefe terms, that fum would pro- 
duce an annual intereft of feven hundred thoufand 
pounds ; which, upon the whole plan, makes a yearly 
balance, in favour of the Company, of two millions 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS MORE THAN THEY AT 
PRESENT RECEIVE, cxclufive of a PRODIGIOUS and 
CROWING TREASURE ; and the moderate impofts which 
may be hereafter laid on articles of luxury. 

The Plan, to fpeak the leaf! its favour, is pradicable 
in its great and general line. It would produce, even 
partially followed, immenfe, hidden, and permanent 
advantages; but no human forefi^it can abfolutely 
eftimate the precife fums. Though the Author of the 
Enquiry has not the vanity to fuppofe that his fcheme is, 
in all its branches, infallible, he will venture to pledge 
himfclftohis country, that, Ihould the more material parts 
of his fyftem be adopted, the advantages to be derived 
from it would not fall Ihort of his calculations. His know- 
ledge of the kingdom of Bengal, and its various re- 
fources, gives him a confidence on this fubjed, to which 
he is not intitled by his abilities. 
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A D V E R T- I S E M E N T. 

T hough - the Author of this'voluihe derives by far the 
greateft part of his fafts from Eaftern writers, he has not 
overlooked the interrupted glimpfes of the tranfadtions in the Mo- 
gul empire, preferved by intelligent Europeans, who travelled, 
the laft century, into India. He relies upon their authority with 
regard to what they had feen. He prefers the accounts of do- 
meftic writers, to what they only heard. He draws his informa- 
tion chiefly from the following authors} and the originals are, at 
this moment, in his hands. 

I. Mirat ul Waridat; or, The Mirror ofOccurrinces, 
written by Mahommed Shuffia of Delhi. He underiook 
the work at the requeft of Byram Chan, in the reign of Ma- 
hommed Shaw. He profefles his book to be a continuation 
of the work of Feriihta ; and it contains a compendious hifto- 
ry of the Mogul Empire, from the death of Akbar, to the in- 
vafion of Nadir Shaw. 

11. Jehanoire Namma; or. The History of the Empe- 
ror Jehangire. By Matimid Chan of Delhi. 

III. Shaw Jehan Namma; or. The HisTpRY of the Eai- 
PERoR Shaw Jehan. By Mirza Casim, thefonof Mir- 
zA Amin, private fectetary to Aurungz^bc. Our Author 
fucceeded his father'in that office. 

IV. Rose NaIima ; or, A Journal of the firft Ten Years of Au- 
rungzdbe. By the fame Writer. 

V. Allumgire Namma ; or. The HistorXiOF A^fJ-tiMG-iRE 
or Aurunczebe. By the fame. This work is little more 
than an abridgment of the above. , 

VI. Mirat Allum; or. The Mirror of the World. By 
Nazir Bug htar Chan, a man of , lettcrsr yrho led a.prii- 
vate life near Feridabad, within a few miles of Agra. This 
work contains the hiftory the flrlt Ten Years of Aurung- 
zdbe. 
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Objervaiions— — Death of Akbar Accejfion of Selim, by the 

name ^Jehangire Rebellion of Sultan Chufero-— ^Battle 

of Lahore Chufero's 7nisfortuncs— ^Rebellion quafJje d ■ 

Executions x ^bVar ’with Perfta A conf piracy. 


T ' I H E great abilities of Akbar confirmed the houfe of Timur 
■ ’ "on ihe 'throne, and eftabliflied tranquillity over all their 

vafi: cohqrieRs in'india. Vigorous in his nrcafurcs, with- 
out tyranny, he iinprcllcd the minds of men with awe, and 
checked- that fpirit of difeord and private ambition, which had pre- 
vaijed liilitiOfc feeble' feigns. Government becoming fettled and 
tlftifbrinA'ifclAiti'Yegblh'tibtis, the arts of civil liii' began to increafe 
aod'ftofirrihj’amd'ng u'pajple naturally indufiriouYand ingenious. 


The iplendor of tlic court., the wcaltli of indiv iduals, created a 
I Voi. lil. B general 
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general tafle for pomp and magnificence; and the crowded levees 
of the great, where all endeavoured to excel in the art of pleafing, 
rendered the Indians equal in politenefs to the nations of Europe. 
Learning was not unknown, if we exclude the abftrufe fciences. 
The Arabian and Brahmin fyflems of philofophy w'cre fiudied ; 
and the powers of the mind were generally cultivated and improved. 

Tliis eharacler of civilization, it mud be confefied, tallies iu>t 
Y. i;h the political condind of the people. But neceflity and felf- 
in cfervation make a kind of apology for crimes under defpotilin, 
which would be unpardonable in a community governed Ijy general 
and known laws. In ftates iubjeO to arbitrary government, there 
is no fecurity, no honour, no independence in private life. The 
nation is divided into two forts of people, the opprefl'ors and the 
oi)prcflcd. Every man of fpirit, of family, and of fortune, mud, 
in felf-dcfence, endeavour tp podefs a lhare of the government 
under which he was born. When he darts forth from obfeurity, 
he mud adopt the political principles of his country, or be ruined 
in all his fchemes, however repugnant thefe principles may be to 
the general didfates of humanity, and the particular ditjx)fitioaof 
his own mind. The greated virtues therefore are often blended 
with the word vices; and this circumdance gives a variety and 
drength of feature to Afiatic charadlcrs, unknown in the fettled 
governments of the wed. 

Though the empire of the Mahommedans iq . India, was 
not fo extenfive under Akbar as it had been under feme 
jDrinces of the Patan Dynady, it comprehended a vad tradb 
of country, divided into twenty-two provinces; each equal to 
fome kingdoms in wealth, fertiUty and extent A finall part 

only of the Decan or fourthern peninfula o^' India bad been con- 

^ ' ' . ' 1 ■ . ' i I ^ ^ ) 

* Kandahar, Ghizni, Cabat, Caflimirc, Lahore, Mouftan, Outch, SIridi, Ajmere, 
.Sithind, Delhi, Duab, Agra, Allahabad, Oud, Bchar, Bengal, Orifla, Malava, 
Berar, Chandcifh, Guzerat. 

quered ; 
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(luercd : yet the dominions of the family of Timur, in their 

^ , Hiij. 101 }.. 

northern and fouthern frontiers, fell under the thirty-fixth and ^ 
ninetenth parallels of latitude ; and they extended themfclvcs, 
from eaft to weft, about twenty-five degrees. The revenues, 
according to the Imperial regifter, were thirty-two millions fter- 
ling, received in the exchequer, exclufive of thecuftomary prcl'ents, 
and the eftates of the officers of the crown, which at their death 
reverted to the emperor, and amounted, at a medium, to twenty 
millions more of our money. Thefe immenfe fums were expended 
In maintaining an army of three hundred thoufand horfe, as many 
of foot, in fupport of the fplcndor of the court, and in the falarics 
of civil officers. 


. When the indifpofition of the emperor Akbar rendered him 
incapable of attending to public bufmefs, the whole weight of 
government fell on Chan Azim, the Vificr. Selim, Akbar’s 
only furviving fon, notwitliftanding the difputes which he had 
formerly with his father, was ftill looked upon as the heir of the 
empire. But the Vifier’s daughter being married to Chufero, tlie 
cldcft fon of Selim, that minifter was defirous of placing the reins 
of government in the hands of his fon-in-law. He was fiipportcd 
in this fcheme by many of the nobles; the moft enterpri/.ing and 
powerful of whom was Raja Man Singh, whofe filler was the 
mother of Chufero. The Raja, from the antiquity of his family, 
and his own addrefs, commanded all the Hindoo intcreft in the 
empire; and he had, at that very time, twenty thoufand of hi ; 
native fubjedts of thcRajaput tribe in and near the environs of tlic 
capital, prepared to execute his orders, Selim being apprized ol 
the powerful confederacy againft him, waited upon Ins fatlur 
Akbar, two days before his death, and laid before him all their 
fehemes. The emperor called them to his prefence, reprimaiuied 
them fevetely ; and having publicly acknowledged Selim his law- 

B * ful 
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ful fucceflbr in the empire, obliged the confederate lords to pay 
him homage, and to promife to I'upport his title. 

On the fixteenth of the fecond Jemmad,in the year of the Hlgera 
one thoufand and fourteen, the illuflrions Akbar expired at Agra, 
amid the tears of his fnbjedls ; who loved him as their father, 
admired him as their leader, and feared him as their prince. The 
promife extorted by the emperor from the Vificr and Man Singh in 
favour of Selim, had no effedi: on their conduit. He was no 
fooner dead than they an’embled their party in the lioufc of the 
former, and renewed their deliberations in favour of Cliufero, iir 
prejudice of his father. Selim in the mean time was not idle. 
He convened all his friends in his own palace. Things remained 
in fufpenfe for fome hours. Ferid Bochari, who commanded the ’ 
city-guards, took at length a fpirited refolution. He ordered the 
gates to be fhut, to prevent any troops from entering the city; 
and, taking the keys in his hand, haflened to the palace of Selim. 
He prefented them on his knees, and fainted him empcrcT. All 
prefent followed his example. The news foon reached the houfc 
of the Vifier. The party of Chulcro avas flriick with a fudden 
panic. They broke up from council, and made all poffiblc hade 
to pay their refpeds to the new fovereign. The Vificr took care 
not to be the lad. The hopes of Chufero were dallied in a mo- 
ment. He was feized with fear, and lied down the river in a fmall 
canoe, wiih RajaMan Singh, and concealed himfelf in that prince’s 
houfc till he obtained a pardon from his father. Ferid, for, this 
lignal fcrvice, was advanced to the rank of paymadcr-gcneral of 
the forccvs, by the title of Murtaza Chan; and many other didin- 
guifliing honours were at the fame time conferred tipon him. 

Selim was born at Sikri, near Agra, on Wednefday the feven- 
teenth of the fccond Ribbi, in the nine hundredth and'fcvcnty- 

feventh 
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fcventh ycnr of the Higcra. The mofl remarkable event of Selim’s ''""v 
life, before his acceffionjwas, his difobechcnce to his father’s orders, 
rather than his rebellion againll; him, about two years prior to that 
monarch’s death. Inlolcnt at lirft, he refufed to return to his 
duty, and was once adually attlieheadof feventy thoufand men. 

Upon the death of the ju'lncc Danial, he, however, fuhmittcd, 
dKtylng then a nearer profpeft of the throne; Akbar liaving 
upbraided him for his difobedicncc at full, and his pufillanimity 
afterwards, for throwing himfclf upon an enraged fovereign’s 
mercy, when he was at the head of a great army, received him into 
favour. When Selim took the reins of government in his hands, 
he afllimcd the titles of Noor-iil-dicn iMahommed Jn ii vnoirf, 
or Maliommcd the Light of the Faith and conquerok of tuf: 
woRED. He dated the commencement of his reign f*'*n the 
twentieth of the fecond Jemmad 1014, whicli anfwers to the 2 ill 
of Odiober 1605, being then in the thirty-feventh ycarof liis age. 

Akbar was interred with great pomp at Sccundra, near Agra ; and 
the minds of men were didradfed between grief and joy, funeral 
folcmnity, and the fcllivity attending upon the acccirioii of a new 
Ibvcreign, 

Chan A'zim, the difeontented Vlfier, and the Raja Man Singh, His prudent 

Mid wife 

were fo formidable in the empire, that Jehangire ilionght it moll a ’miniiira- 
prudent to accept of the olTcrcd allegiance of both, ami to con- 
firm them in their refpedtive honours and governments, without 
animadvcrfion upon their late condudt. Man Singh was difpatchcd 
'‘to his fubalhip of Bengal; Chau A/im to iluit of Malava. 'I'hc 
prince Chufero made his appearance at court; and his fatlicr, 
after a fcvcrc reprimand, took him at lall into favour. The 
emperor in the mean time began his reign by a Itridl adminldra- 
lion of jiiflicc, and by a minute inl’pcdlion into the finances and 
refoiirccs of the date. He ilTued a public edid to confirm all tlic 

laws 
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laws and regulations in force. Many fubas were removed from 
their refpedive governments into other provinces : fome were dif* 
mifled to make room for the emperor’s abettors and friends. The 
deprived governors repaired to court to reftorc themfelves, by 
money and intrigue, to their former dignities. Some fucceeded in 
their views ; others were reduced to defpair, through want of fuc- 
cefs. The latter began to form treafonable defigns to recover the 
confecpience and power which they h'ad loft. 

To accomplifti their purpofe, the difeontented lords turned theif 
eyes upon Chufero, and hoped, by his means, to effed a revolu- 
tion in the ftate. They pretended to have the greateft attachment 
to his perfon : they magnified the number of his friends, and his 
own merit. They rouzed his ambition by the praife of paft 
adions, and animated it by the fair profped of prefent fuccefs* 
But what had moft weight with tlie prince, they intimidated him 
with pretended difeoveries of the defigns of his fatlier againft his 
life. The fecrecy neceflary to be obferved in all arduous under- 
takings againft defpotic governments, rendered it difficult for 
Chul'etx) to know the true ftate of things. Tire fpies, whom the 
emperor had placed around him, in the mean time, incrcafed, and 
confirmed his fears. Ambition, aided by timidity, at length pre- 
vailed over filial duty. He plunged therefore into danger, to take 
immediate polfeffion of a throne, which he was born one day to 
mount, with.out the doubtful fortune of the fword. 

Chan Azim, and the Raja Man Singh, had the addrefs not to 
appear openly in the confpiracy. They were, however, known 
to be the life and fupport of the whole, hey were ftill under the 
cloud of the emperor’s difpleafure, which, at a convenient feafon, 
might burft on their hiads. The prince being fo far involved in 
the plot, it would be dangerous for him to recede : and they, 
4 juftly 
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juftly confidcrlng the improbability of fuccefs by open force againft 
the Imperial power, propofed the more fpeedy expedient of afl'af- 
finating Jehangirc. The propofal came to the cars of the* priitce. 
Though l\e was bent upon rebellion, he ftartlcd at parricide. Na- 
ture was rouzed in his brcafl. “ My fatJier,” faid lie, “ may 
enjoy life without a throne y but I can never enjoy a throne flaincd 
with a father’s blood. Let him try the fortune of the field. Let 
ns th ro^a w.iy-the daggcj a- e f aflalii.is, and owe our .'ulvancemcnt 
to our fwords.” 

The confpirators pretended to applaud the noble Icntiments of the* 
prince t but they, from that inftant,. were irrelblutc and cmbarralfed 
in their councils. Many, violent at the beginning, now aweil by 
the greatneft of the undertaking, flirunk back from their purpofe, 
and began to theker thcmfclves behind one another. The empe- 
ror, in the-mean time, was in part informed of the plot. He pre- 
pared to feize the prince : the latter was apprized of his father’s 
defigns. By a premature difeovery, this conipiracy, like many of 
the fame kind, failed. Fear took pofleffion of the adherents of 
Chufero. He himfelf was afraid. They neglected to execute the 
daring ftroke, which their fituation and lafety required. They 
.began to remove themfelves from immediate danger, as if the pre- 
lent were more to be feared than thofe which in future they had to 
oppofe. They, however, did not altogether rclinquilh their defigns. 

On Monday the eight of Zehidge, fix months after the accef- 
•ll^of Jehangire to the throne of India, near one hundred of the 
confpirators aflembled privately, in the evening, at the tomb of the 
emperor Akbar. Chufero having joined them, on pretence of pay- 
ing his deyotbns at his grandfather’s flirine, they proceeded, that 
very night, toward Delhi. About day-break, next morning, they 
had reached the city of Muttra, about thirty-eight miles from 

. Agra; 
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^iig Agra ; and entered the town, when the troops, who garrifoned the 

f place, were on the parade. They halted for refrcfliment ; and 

they had the good fortune not to be fufpeded by the officer who 
commanded at Muttra. IluHeia Beg Chan Buduchffii, who had 
been governor of the province of Cabul during a confidcrable part 
of the former reign, being turned out of his office by the emperor, 
was on his wMy to court. Having travelled in the night o* 
account of the heat of the weather.^— he-lppmened to ^‘nte** tne city 
of Muttra at tlie oppofite gate jun: when the prince arrived. They 
met in tlie market-place. Chufero was no flranger to the difeon- 
lent of Hufficin; and eflceming him a great acquihtlon to his 
party, from his known bravery and popularity among the Tartars, 
who formed a great part of the imperial army, he called him afide, 
and having founded him, laid open his whole plan. Huflein 
being confeious of no crime agaiuft tlic Hate, thought himfclf 
Jiiglily injured hy jehangire. PoflelTcd of no property but the 
f\vord,from the gencrofity of his dirpofition, which had laviflied his 
fortune upon his friends, he retpured not much intreaty to cfpoufc 
the caufc of the prince. 

The retinue of Huflein was but fmall. It confifted of two hun- 

n;'i\lu's to 

.s ih). dred Tartar horfe, and three hundred Afgan foot. But his military 
lame was great; and he gave life to the confpiracy. The prince 
endeavoured to bring over the governor of Muttra to his party. 
That officer, perceiving his intentions, fhut himfclf up in the 
citadel, and would liflcn to no terms. Chufero had neither time 
ra>r force to reduce him. He contented himfclf with enlifting'es 
many as he could of the inhabitants and garrifon into his fcrvice; 
and, leaving Muttra, continued his route to Delhi. 

’ ^ The road between the two great dtics of Delhi and Agra beitu, 

"[.r.liv. O') 

crowded with travelleis, and detachments of horl'e and foot goii ;; 
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on different fervices, the prince forced them to join his AanJard. 
Thofe who refufed were, without, mercy, put to the fword, after 
being plundered of all their effeds. Small parties of horfe were 
at the lame time difperfed through the country on every fide; and 
fuch as did not immediately take up arms in fiivour of Chufero 
were fubmitted to military execution, and all the feverities of war. 
rilaeiy^ere compelled to join him, through fear. Others, from 
the laine caufc, HccrTiTt^tlje i^oods; and faw from their retreats 
the fmoke of their burning houfes, and mourned over their infants 
and aged parents, who had not flrength to avoid the flames. Some 
more refolute defended themfclves againfl. the rebels, and to their 
valour owed their lives. The orders of the prince, it miift be 
owned, did not extend to fuch rigour and cruelty. But he found 
it impoffiblc to reflraiii from cxceffcs his undifciplincd foldiers. He 
had fet them an example of wickednefs by rebellion ; and it was 
not to be expected that they would fubmit to his commands in 
favour of humanity and juflicc. 

Such was the waflcful progrefs of Chufero to Delhi. His fol- 
lowers having greatly increafed their numbers in the march, he 
laid the fuburbs of that capital under contribution. The gates 
being fliut, the city itfelf was preferved from pillage. The unfor- 
tunate people who lived without the walls, from their delay in 
raifing the fuin impofed upon them, had their houfes confumed 
with fire. Many thoufands were ruined. Many, to retrieve their 
affairs, joined the rebels, to make reprifals upon the world for the 
iSTs- which they had fuflained. 

At eleven o’clock of the fame night onwJiIch Chufero left Agra, 
his father was informed of his flight by the captain-general, wlio 
was ordered to purfue immediately the fugitive. About an hour 
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after this officer’s departure with a confiderable bodyofhorfe, the 
emperor, fufpeding his loyalty, dlfpatched his commands to him to 
return. Ferid Bochari, lately raifed to the dignity of Murtaza 
Chan, and to the office of paymafter-general of the forces, was 
difpatched upon that fervice, with an additional number of troops. 
The whole under Ferid amounted to ten thoufand horfe, which_^ 
greatly retarded his march. Chufero, of courfe, had the morp ^li'nc 
to harafs the country, and to ftreiigthelT^iriifelf. In the morn- 
ing, as foon as day-light appeared, the emperor mounted his 
horfe; and having affembled all the forces in and near Agra, 
leaving a fufficient garrifon in the place, marched with a great 
army toward Delhi. He was, upon the occafion, heard to repeat 
a verfe, which implied, “ That fortune depended upon expeditioi> 
more than on counfcl ; and that his life fliould be darkened who • 
put off till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day.” The undu- 
tiful behaviour of a fon, whom he loved, was a fevere ftroke to his 
mind. He refufed to eat or drink, or to take reft for fome time ; 
and even opium, to which he was much addided, he declined. 

The governor and inhabitants of Delhi, having recovered front 
the firft impreflions which the hidden arrival and ravages com- 
mitted by Chufero had made upon their minds, prepared for a , 
refolute defence. Some troops, who were ftationed in different 
parts of the country, had thrown themfelves into the town. As 
there was a confiderable quantity of the Imperial treafure lodged in 
the city, as well as the great wealth of private perfons, the inten- 
tions of the prince were to have furprized Delhi, and to furnilh 
himfelf with money fufficient to raife an army in the province 
of Punjab. But the general terror which his rapacity had excited 
carried the news of his march before him, and difappointed his 
Jefigns. Defpairing of being able to force Delhi to furrender 

before 
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before the arrival of the Imperial army, having remained only two 
days in the fuburbs, Chufcro took the route of Lahore. Having 
been, on his march, joined by a great number of men, he attempted, 
immediately upon his arrival, to take that city by cfcalade. He 
was repulfed with forae lofs by the garrifon; and being at the fame 
time deftitute of artillery, he was greatly difconcertcd in his mea- 
■ fures. He, however, invefted the place. 


The Imperial troops llatloned in the province threw themfelvcs 
into Lahore. They fallied out on the beficgers nine fucceffive 
days, but they were as often repulfed, and obliged to fhelter them- 
felves behind their walls. Chufero in the mean time had drawn 
together fome artillery from fmall fortrefles in the neighbourhood, 
which he had found means to furprife. Nothing could be dTctfled 
againft the place before the arrival of Ferid, the payraafter-general, 
with the emperor’s advanced guard. The prince, with an army 
of thirty thoufand horfe and foot, but without order, without dif- 
cipline, marched out of his camp to give battle to Fetid. The 
garrifon of Lahore perceiving his motions, fell upon his rear. He 
left a part of his army to oppofe them : With the remaining part 
he attacked Ferid. His troops behaved better than their difeipHne 
feemed to promife. He expofed his own perfon. He was at 
length deferted ; and, preffing among the thickeft of the enemy, 
he found himfelf with only a few of his principal adherents, who 
bravely fought by his fide. In this fituation he was furroiinded by 
the imperialifts on every fide. He was pcrfonally known to them 
aHr They were tender of his life ; and, in attempting to tak-" 
him prifoner, they permitted him to make his cfcape. Great 
honours were conferred upon Ferid by the emperor, on account of 
this fignal vidory. 
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The unfortunate Chufcro wandered all night through the woods, 
with a few attendants, His army was all difperfed. lie came in 
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the morning to a hut, where, quite overcome by fatigue, he laid 
himfelf down to reft. Some of his friends having..difcovcrcd 
where he lay, affembled around him. They began to confult 
together on the prefent untoward fituation of their affairs. They 
differed in opinion. Such of the chiefs as were natives of Bengal 
and the adjacent provinces, infiftcd upon taking the route of that 
quarter of India, by the foot of the northern mountains : they 
alleged, that the Raja Man Singh, .whcr>i:aEy^^i'(fnT{nja irr 62 ^ 
poffeffcd great power, which he would not fail to exert in his 
nephew’s caufe * : that the country was rich and populous ; that 
it was an invariable maxim among the Hindoo princes, never to 
dcfe'rt the intereft of a ftranger who fhould throw himfelf under 
their protcdioii : Befides, that the Raja Man Singh joined the 
affedion of a relation to the prince, to the natural faith of his 
nation to the fuppliant and unfortunate. The natives of Chan- 
dcilh and Malava were for trying their fortunes in their refpec- 
tivc provinces. Chan Azim, the late Vifier, father-in-law of 
Chufero, was governor of the latter ; and they doubted not but he 
would fupport the dignity of his own family. They added, that 
Azira was poffeffcd of a fine army, provided with artillery, and 
furniflred with ftorcs. 

Huffein Beg, who was in chief confidence with the prince., 
ftarted objedions to the different plans of his other adherents. He 
urged the diftance of the march, and the impolfibility of forcing 
their way through countries full of Imperial troops, who would 
be very adive, lincc Fortune had forfaken the fide of Chufero. ' lie" 
propolcd that they fliould continue their route to Cabul j where 
he huiilclf had intereft lullicicnt to arm the whole province, toge- 
ther with his native country Buduchlhan, in favour of the prince. 
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Chufero, during the debate, fat filcnt. Having at length weighed 
each opinion, he declared in favour of that of Huflein ; alleging, 
that the troops of the north were moll faithful to their chiefs. 
The obfervation difplcafcd the other chiefs : they murmured, and 
left his prefence. They faw that their affairs were defperate, and 
they rcfolved to retreat to their refpedivc habitations ; coveritig 
'tkejr fears under a pretended difguft at the preference given to the 
couml-; \ 7 £ IiuilHiK*'*‘»— 


Chufero in a few minutes found himfelf deferted by tliole who 
had made him the tool of their ambition and revenge. Reproaches 
were to no effed. He blamed his adlierents for their timidity 
and perfidy; but he himfelf was not Icfs culpable. His mind 
was agitated with various puffions. Rage .igainll his own folly 
was the moft predominant, llulfein was the only chief ot note 
who remained of the confpiratovs. His followers, confiding 
of three hundred horfe, and a few of the prince’s menial fervants, 
formed their whole retinue. With thele they fet out for Cabnl. 
Being forced to depart uom the high road, they frequently loll 
their way, as they were obliged to travel in the night. 


Keeping their courfe through unfrequented paths and by-roads, 

' .they at length arrived on the banks of the river Attoc, the largell 
branch of the Indus. It was impaffablc without boats. It was 
then midnight. They moved down the river to the I’crry of Chou- 
dera. Finding no boats at that place, though a much irequented 
,l>affage, they underfiood that orders had been fent to conceal 
thimi. The ferryman and villagers were allccp. It was proirofcd 
to feize them, to force them to difeover wlic. e the boats were laid. 
Some were t.aken in their beds ; others efcaped, and, with then 
outcries,, alarmed the country. The prince underfiood from thofe 
that were taken, that orders from die Imperial camp had f.vo days 
before been received by the zemmdAr of the difiria, to Hop the 
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paflage of the river; and that, in obedience to thefe orders, he had 
fecreted the boats. Huffein in the mean time having difpatched 
fome of his followers in queft of the boats, they found two, filled 
with w'ood, in a neighbouring creek. Thefe were unloaded, and 
brought to the proper place. The zemindar, being rouzed from 
deep by the noife, had come by this time to the banks of the Attoc, 
attended by a concourfe of people. He called to thofc who drag- 
ged the boats, that he had an ImpgiaLoi^nd.ato-t'o-proh'bh all per- 
fons, under pain of death, to crofs the river. They, intimidated 
by his threats, turned the head of the two boats acrofs the dream. 
The prince’s party fired upon them; fome were killed, others 
plunged into the river; and a few expert fwimmers, in the reti- 
nue of Chufero, brought one boat with diiiiculty to the fliore. 

The banks of the Attoc were in f ic mean time crowded with 
the country people. An officer arrived with a hundred horfc to 
guard the paflage. Other detachments came gradually in from 
every quarter. Chufero and IlulTein rcfilvcd to lave themfelves 
in the boat. They placed their horfes in the center, and they 
themfelves took their feats in the ftern. Their attendants, 
afraid of being left to the mercy of their enemies, threw them- 
felvcs headlong into the vefTcl, and almofl: funk her. They, how- 
ever, pulhed her from Ihorc ; threw fome overboard, and cut off 
the hands of others who clung to her fides. Many were drowned. 
A few flain by the Imperialifls. This was but the beginning of 
misfortunes. Moll of the oars had been loft in the confufion ; and 
the rudder, to complete the ruin of the unfortunate Chufero; had 
been inadvertently thrown overboard with the wood with which 
the boat had been found loaded. Thefe inconveniences, joined to 
a want of Ikill in the rowers, rendered it impoffible for them to 
manage the boat. She was carried down the ftream. The confu- 
fion was great, and danger every moment increafed. 


The 
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The zemindar, and the party who guarded the ferry, were not 
idle. They feized upon thofc left afliore. They fired at the boat, 
and followed her down the river. She ftruck at laft on a fand- 
bank. Some plunged into the water to pulh her off: flic remained 
immoveable. The lire continued. Many were killed. No refource 
was left. The fun was juft rifing. Cafim Chan, who com- 
mal'.'^'“d the J>ar^ of horfc, feeing the unfortunate prince in this 
unextric*a'BTc fituationTilopt the lire. Being by this lime joined 
by another officer who commanded a body of troops in the ncigli- 
bourhood, both mounted their elephants ; and, riding in to the 
bank on which the boat lay, feized the prince. Cafim placed him 
behind him on the elephant, while the other officer fecured Huf- 
fein. The few that remained of their attendants were carried 
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Such was the end of a rebellion begun without any juft caufe, bihavi- 
concerted without judgment, and carried on with very moderate i>ii> laiher. 
abilities, by a prince fcarcc more unfortunate than he deferved to 
be. The emperor was at the time encamped in a garden near 
Lahore. He received the news of the feizure of the prince with 
exceffive joy. He ordered him to be bi-ought before him, with a 
.golden chain from his left hand to his left foot, according to the 
laws of his anceftors, Zingis and Timur. HulTein, loaded with 
iron chains, was placed on the right hand of Chufero; Abdul 
Rahim, another of the principal rebels, on his left. Jehangire 
fternly alked bis fon, What could induce thee, Sultan Chufero, 
to 7ebel againft thy fovereign and father ?” Chufero was filcnt : . 

the emperor began to relent. He then, in a foftcr tone, cjueftioncd 
him about his advifcis and abettors in rebellion. Chufero biirll 
into tears. His lath. r was fiirprizcd: for till then he had 
remained firm. “ Father,” faid the prince, with a broken voice, 

“ my crime is great; but let me fuffer for it alone. When you 

• accufed 
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accufed me, I was fcnfil)lc of my faults ; and, as I was reconciled 
with the lofs of life, I behaved with dignity. But when you raife 
the remembrance of my friends, I am troubled at their fate. Let 
them efeape as they can j I will never become their accufer.” 

Jehangirc flood fdent; and, by his preffing him no farthe^ 
feeincd to applaud his fenliments. Any information from -'tfie 
prince would be unnecelfary. TTTe coilt^'^ors had ITn peached 
one another; and three hundred of the ehiefs were already feized. 
The prince was delivered over, in clofe confinement, into the 
hands of the paymaller-general. HulTein was fentcnccd to be 
fewed up in the raw hide of an ox, and to be thrown in that con- 
dition into the flrect. 7’hc hide was foon contradded by the heat 
of the fun ; and he expired in a few hours. Abdul Rahim did 
not fo cafily efcape. Finding that Iluflcin was dead fooner than 
they expedfed, thofc appointed to fuperintend the executions, kept 
the afs’s hide in which Rahim was inclofed, conflaaitl'y moift with 
water. He lived for fcveral days in that miferable condition. 
Three hundred pales in the mean time were fet up in two rows 
along the public road. The rebels, to that number, were drawn 
alive on the pales. Chufero was brought every day, as long as 
any of the unhappy wretches breathed, under their tortures, to 
view the horrid fight. He was led in chains through the midft 
of them, whilft he watered the ground with his tears. Some of 
them had been his deareft companions ; others his faithful fer- 
vants, who had followed his fortunes, merely to fliew their fidell^ 
to a mafler whom they loved. 

Thefc barbarous, executions were fcarce over at Lahore, when 
news was brought to the Imperial camp, that the Perfians had 
invefled Candahar with a numerous army ; that Shaw Beg, the 
governor of that city and province, had, by his raflmefs, fuffered 
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a very confiderable lofs in a fally ; yet that he continued, wiihout ^ 

any neceffity, to expofe the garriloii. His coiulud: could only be ' 

accounted for by an abfurdity bordering on madneis. He was as 
carelcfs of his own life as he was of his duty. Dinblutc bc'yond 
example, he ordered an awning to be fpread over the gate- way 
inofi: expofed to the enemy’s lire. He fat under it all day, coii- 
vcrfing with common prollltutes, whom, much againlt their 
inclinaLion, he forced tc attend him. The emperor, fearing more 
from his negligence and debauchery, llian he hoped from his 
fidelity and courage, fent Sirdir Chan, an old Omrah, to 
fuperfede him in his government, with orders to defend 
Candahar to the lall extremity. Ghazi Chan, an officer of great 
reputation, was, at the fame time, difpatchcd willi twenty-five 
thoufiind horfc, to harafs the enemy. Jehangire himfclf, with the 
remaining part of the Imperial army, marched to Cabul. 

Ghazi had fcarce advanced within fix days march of Candahar, 

' , railed. 

when the Perfians raifed the fiege, and retreated towards Chorallan. 

No reafon could be affigned for thefe hoftilities on the fide of 
Perfia, except the favourable opportunity offered, by the rebellion 
of Chufero, for feizing the city of Candahar, which was, in Ibme 
mcafurc, the kc’y to the Perlian empire, Shaw Abas ot Pcilia 
pretended, that his lieutenants in the provinces of Selftan and 
Choialfiui had taken this fiep without his orders; and that it was 
his pofuive commands which railed the liege. 

]]ehangire placed little faitli in the profeflions of Abas; being 
fatisfied, that the death of Akbar, and the rebellion of v^dnneio, 
were the true motives ot the iavafion. He, however, admitted . k. 
rxcufes of the Perlian, wliich were brought by his ambnfladm* 

Huffein. Several fmall forts near Candahar, which h:ul been 
taken by the Perfians, were evacuated, and peace between the two 
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formidable powers was rc-eflabliflied. Shaw Beg, deprived of 
the government of Cand^ihar, was made Suba of Cabul : for, 
notwitiulanding liis abTiird bcliaviour, he had dlfplaycd both 
ability anal fpirlt In tlic defence (d’ the city. The emperor, after 
tlicfe treml idlions, returned toward Lahore. 


A cnrC’i'i- 


Sultan Chufero was 11111 in clofc confinement, which his adlvc 
and vehement difpofitioa could very ill endure. The iifagc he 
met with deprived him of every hope of a reconciliation with his 
father. I’hc marks of affcdlion Ihewn by tlic emperor to his- 
younger foiis, Piirvcz and Churnim, confirmed the I'ufplcions of 
CTuicro. It was alio cuircntly reported, that Jehangire was to 
appoint one of the two favoured princes, his fuccclfor. Nothing 
but difappointment, and even death, prefented to Chufero’s mind. 
His friends were IIIll numerous in the army. lie founded them, 
by his emilfarlcs : feme moved by his misfortunes, many in love 
with novelty, began to form trcafonablc defigns againft the 
emperor’s life. Ic was concerted to fall upon Jehangire at th6 
chacc, and, having difpatchcd him, to raifc Chufero, from his 
prifon to the throne. 


Difcovcrcd, 


Some writers doubt, whether Chufero was at all privy to this 
confpimey : others deny the whole. The firfl argue from the 
humanity of Chufero; the latter fry, that it was a fidion of 
Sultan Churrum, third fon of Jehangire. This much is certain, 
that the firfl intelligence of the confpiracy came, through prince 
Churrum, to the emperor’s cars. He informed his father, tlra? 
five hundred of the nobility were engaged in a plot againft his 
life. Jehangire was flartlcd, and knew not how to ad : he 
confidered, that, fliould he feizc lome, the reft would be alarmed ; 
and that danger might arife from their power. As it was diffi- 
cult, therefore, to fecurc them all at once, he thought it moft 

prudent 
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prudent to fend all on different fcrviccs. Four of the principals 
he referved, wliom he ordered to be feized. They were tried for 
treafon ; fufficicnt proofs could not be found. They were kepi in 
confinement: Cliufero was more narrowly watclied; and became 
daily more and more obnoxious to his father. 

J E II A N G I R E, 

C II A P. II. 

iYi/luyhanccs in of Chaja Auif — llt^ fiy;ht from 

Tartary — Diftrijs in the tlejart — lUrth oj the tinUana Nuor^ 
Mahil — Marriage ivith She re Ajknn — Perfecution — and niurdir 
, of that Onirah — Her marriage 'ivith the emperor — Promolion of 
her family^ 

J EHANGIRK, having refettled llic affairs of the provinces to 
the north-weft of the Indus, marched toward thecajutal. When 
he was croffing tlic Attoc, letters were received from Illain Chan, 
governor of Bchar, with intelligence, that Sherc Afkun, a native 
of Turkomania, who commanded in the diftiift of Biirdwan, had, 
.with his own hand, killed lvuttul)-iil->dicn Roka, Suha of Ik'ngal, 
together with level al other oiliccrs, who liad let iipf'/U ShcrcAI kmi, 
with an intention to alTifiir.ate Jfim, jclMi.gire wa ; immli 
afflided at the death of his favourite Kultub; hut he derived 
fome comfort from the Suba s liiccefs ngainft the liie of Shcre 
Afkun. The circumftances ot the uuliappy fate a/f this chid 
are in themfelves extraordinary ; and the knoNvledgc of them as 
ncccfiary for elucidating tlic lequcl of the hifhny of jehangire. 
To trace things to their fource, we muft, for fome time, loie light 
of the unfortunate Shere. 


A D. U.-r 
Hig. 


Di.lu linn eta 
in iijiig.U. 
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Story of 
Chnj.'i Aiafs. 


ULs didrcfs 


About twenty years before tliis period, Chaja Aiafs, a native 
of the weftern Tartary, left that country to pufli his fortune in 
Ilindoftaiu He was defccncled of an ancient and noble family, 
fallen into decay by various revolutions of fortune. He, how- 
ever, had received a good education, which was all Ills parents 
could bellow. Falling in love w\<]\ a young womaij, as poor as 
liimfelf, he married licr ; hut he found it diHicult to provide for 
lier tlie very ncccffarics of life, llcduccd to the laft extremity, he 
turned his thoughts upon India, tiic idiial rciource of tlic needy 
Tartars of the north. He left privately friends, wlio either would 
not or could notalTift him, and turned his face to a foreign country. 
His all confifled of one forry horfe, and a very fmall fum of money, 
which liad proceeded from the fale of his other effedhs. Placing 
his wife upon the horfe, he walked by her fide. She hap- 
pened to be with child, and could ill endure the fatigue of fo great ‘ 
a journey. Their fcanty pittance of money was foon expended: 
they had even fubfified, for fomc days, upon charity, when they 
arrived on the fkirts of the Great Solitudes, which feparate Tar- 
tary from the dominions of the family of Timur, in India. No 
houfe was there to cover them from the inclemency of the 
weather ; no hand to relieve tlieir wants. To return, was certain 
mifery ; to proceed, apparent deftrudtion. 

They had failed three days : to complete their misfortunes, the 
wife of Aiafs was taken in labour. She began to reproach her 
hufband for leaving his native country at an unfortunate hour ; 
for exchanging a quiet, though poor life, for the ideal profpQfltjof, 
wealth in a difiant country. In this diflrcITcd fituation flic 
brought forth a daughter. They remained in the place for feme 
hours, with a vain hope that travellers might pafs that way. 
They were difappointed. Human feet feldom tread thefe defarts : 
the fun declined a-pace. They feared the approach of night : the 

place 
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place was the haunt of wild heads; and flmuld they cfcape their 
hunger, they mun; fall by their own. Chaja Ainfs, in this ex- 
tremity, luiving placed his wife on the horfc, found himfclf fo 
much exhaufted that he could fcarcely move. I’o curry the child 
was imponiblc : the mother could not even hohl herfelf fad on 
the horfc. A long conted hegan l)ctwccn Humanity and Necedity : 
the latter prevailed, and they agreed to expofe the child on the 
high-way. The infant, covered with leaves, was placed under a 
tree; and the difconfolate parents proceeded in tears. 

When they had advanced about a mile from the place, and the inthedcliTt- 
eyes of the mother could no longer didinguidi tlic folitary tree 
under which Ihc had left her daughter, die gave way to 
.grief; and throwing herfelf from the horfe on the ground, ex- 
claimed, “ My child! my child!” She endeavoured to raife 
herfelf; but die had no ftrength to return. Aiafs was pierced to 
the heart. He prevailed upon his Wife to fit down. He promifed 
to- bring her the infant. He arrived at the place. No fooner 
had his eyes reached the child, than he was almod ftruck dead 
with horror. A black fnake, fay our authors, was coiled around 
it; and Aiafs believed he beheld him extending his fatal jaws to 
devour the infant. The father rudied forward. The ferpent, 
alarmed at his vociferation, retired into the hollow tree. He took 
up his daughter unhurt, and returned to the mother. He gave 
her child into her arms ; and, as he was informing her of the 
wonderful cfcapc of the infant, fome travellers appeared, and foon 
relieved them of all their wants. They proceeded gradually and 
came to Lahore. 

The emperor Akbar, at the arrival of Aiafs, kept his court at jjis .irrivai, 
Lahore. Afiph Chan, one of that monarch’s principal Omrahs, fortune^at 
attended then the prefence. He was a diftant relation to Aiafs, 

and 
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aiiJ he received him with attention and fricndfliip. To employ 
liliTi, he made liiin his own fccrctary. Aiafs foon recommended 
himiclf to Afiph in tliat ilation; and, by fome aceid'^nt, bJs 
diligence and abilily altradcd the notice ot the emperor, who 
railed him to the command of a thoiifand horfe. He became, in 
of time, niader of the houfchold ; and his genius being 
ilill greater than even his good fortune, he raifed himfelf to the 
(dlicc and title of Adimad-ul-Dowla, or high treafurer of tlie 
empire. Thus he, who had almofl: perilhed througli mere want 
ill the defert, became, in the fpace of a few years, the firfl fubjccl 
in India. 

T1 ic daughter, who had been born to Aiafs In the defert, re- 
ceived, foon alter his arrival at Lahore, tlic name of Mher-ul- 
Nilla, or the Sun of Women. She had fome right to the appel- 
lation ; for in beauty flic excelled all the ladies of the Eail. She 
was educated wdth the iitmoft c.vc and attention. In mufie, in 
dancing, in poetry, in painting, flie had no equal among her fex. 
Her dlfpofitlon was volatile, her wit lively and latirical, her fpirit 
lofty and uncontroulcd. Selim, the prince-royal, vifitcd one day 
licr father. When the public entertainment was over, when all, 
except the principal guefls, were withdrawn, and wine was 
brought on the table, the ladies, according to cuftom, were intro- 
duced in jheir veils. 

The ambition of Mhcr-u!-Nifla afpired to a conqucH: of the 
prince. She fling — he was in raptures: ihe danced — lie coulCI 
liardly be rcflrained, by the rules of decency, to his place. Her 
flaturc, her fliapc, her gait, had raifed his ideas of her beauty to 
tliC higheft pitch. When his eyes feerned to devour her, flic, 
as by accident, dropt her veil ; and fhoiie iipoa him, at once, with 
all her charms. The coufufioirj whh'h flie could well fei^n, on 

. the 
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the occafion, heightened the beauty of her face. Her timid eye 
by fell upon the prince, and kindled all his foul into love. 

for the remaining part of the evening: die endea- 
voured to confirm, by her wit, the conqueft which the charnrs of 
her perfon had made. 

Selim, diflrafled with his pafTion, knew not what courl'c Manic,'', hers 
to take. Mher-ul-Nilfa had been betrothed, by her father, to 
Shcre Af kun, a Turkomanian nobleman of great renown. He 
applied to his father Akbar, who ftcrnly refiifed to commit a 
piece of injuflicc, though in favour of the heir of his throne. 

The prince retired abadicd; and Mher-ul-Nifla became the 
wife of Shcre Afkim. The latter, however, fufTcred in his 
jirofpccls in life, for not having made a voluntary rclignation of 
the lady to the enamoured prince. Though Selim durft make no 
open attack upon his fortunate rival, during the life of Akbar, 
men in oflicc worlhippcd the rifing fun, and threw accumulated 
difgrace on Shore Afkun. He became difguflcd, and left the 
court of Agra. He retired into the province of Bengal, and 
obtained from the Suba of that country, the fiiperintendency of 
the diftrid of Burdwan. 

The paflion for Mhcr-ul-Nifl'a, which Selim had reprefled who per- 
from a refped and fear for his father, returned with redoubled SL*imu' 
violence when he himfelf mounted the throne of India. He was 
now ablblute ; no fubjed could thw'art his will and plcafure. He 
recalled Shere Afkun from his retreat. He was, however, afraid 
to go fo much againft the current of the public opinion, as to de- 
prive that Omrah of his wife. Shere w'as inllcxilile ; no man ol 
honour in India can part with his fpoufe, and retain his life. Ilis 
incredible ftrength and bravery had rendered Shcre extremely 
y , popular; 
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He Is called 
ito^ourt. 


popular* He was naturally hlgh-fpirlted and proud ; and it wa$ 
not to be expeded, that he would yield to indignity and public 
fliame. — His family, his former reputation was hig<*:(— J? ^rn, of 
noble parents in Turkomania, he had fpent his youth in Pcrfia; 
and liad ferved, with uncommon renown, Shaw Ifmacl the tliird 
of the Sufvi line. His original name was AUa Jillo, but raving 
killed a lion, he was dignified with the title of Shcre Afkun, or 
the Over thrower of the Lion. Under the latter name he became 
famous ill India. In the wars of Akbar, he had ferved with 
great reputation. He had diftinguiflicd himfclf, in a particular 
manner, under Chan Chanan, at the taking of Sind, by exhibit- 
ing prodigies of pcrfonal lircngth and valour. Preferments had 
been heaped upon him ; and he was highly cftccmed at court, 
during the life of Akbar, who loved in others that daring intre- 
pidity for which he himfelf was renowned. 

Jehangire kept his court at Delhi, when he called Sherc Afkun 
to the prcfcnce. He received him gracioully, and conferred new 
honours upon him. Shere Afkun, naturally open and generous, 
fufpeded not the emperor’s intentions. Time, he thought, had 
erazed the memory of Mher-ul-NifTa from Jchanglre’s mind. 
He was deceived. The monarch was refolved to remove his 
rival; but the means he ufed were, at once, foolifh and difgracc- 
ful. He appointed a day for hunting; and ordered the haunt 
of an enormous tiger to be explored. News was foon brought, 
that a tiger of an extraordinary fize was difeovered in the foreft 
of Nidarbari. This favage, it was faid, had carried off many of 
the largefl oxen from the neighbouring villages. The emperor 
•direded thither his inarch, attended by Shere Afkun, and feveral 
thoufands of his principal officers, with all their trains. Having, 
according to the cuflom of the Mogul Tartars, furrounded the 
ground fo» many miles, they began to move toward the center, 


on 
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on all fules. The tiger was rou/ed. His roaring was lican.1 in 
all q:^artcrs: and the emperor haftened to tlic place. 

The nobility being aircmbled, Jehangire called aloud, “Who II-' , 
“ among yon will advance fingly and attack this tiger?” They 
looked on one another in filencc : then all turned their eyes on 
Sherc Alkiin. He feeincd not to iinderAand their meaning : at 
length three Omrahs ftarted forth from the circle, and lacriiicing 
fear to fliame, fell at the emperor’s feet, and begged pcrmilhon to 
try fmgly their flrength againft the formidable animal. The 
pride of Shere Afknn arofe. lie had imagined, that none durfl. 
attempt a deed fo dangerous. He hoped, that after the refufal of 
the nobles, the honour of the enterprize would devc.ilvc in coiirfc 
. on his hands. But three had ofl'ered themlllvcs for the combat: 
and they were bound in honour to infill; on their prior right. 

Afraid of lofing his former renown, Shere Afkun began thus in 
the prefence : “ To attack an animal with weapons is both 
“ unmanly and unfair. God has given to man limbs and finews 
“ as well as to tigers : he has added reafon to the former to condud 
“ his ftrength.” I’be other Omrahs objeded in vain, “ That 
“ all men were inferior to the tiger in ftrength; and that he could 
be overcome only with fteel.” “ I will convince you of your 
“ miftake,” Shore Afkun replied: and, throwing down his 
fword and ftiield, prepared to advance unarmed. 

Though the emperor was, in fecret, plcafcd with a propofal full an! an 

of danger to Shcrc„ he made a fliew of dillnading him from the ii-u-. 
enterprize. Shere was determined. The monarch, with feigned 
rcludance, yielded. Men knew not whether they ought moll to 
admire the courage of the man, or to exclaim againft the folly of 
the deed. Aftonilhment w^as painted in every face. Every 
tongue was filcnt. Writers give a particular, but incic- 
VoL. III. E JiWe 
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diblc detail of the battle between Shere Afkun and the tiger. 
This much is certain, that, after a long and obftlnate ftr' ggle, 
the afloniihing warrior prevailed; and, though matTgied with 
wounds himfclf, laid at laft the favage dead at his feet. The 
ihoulands who were eyc-witneffes of the adlion, were even almoft 
afraid to vouch for the truth of the exploit, with their concurring 
Icftiinony. The fame of Sherc was increafed ; and the defigns of 
the emperor failed. But the determined cruelty of the latter ftopt 
not here ; other means of death were contrived againft the unfor- 
tunate Sherc. 

Drfcat:, a pjj, fcarcc rccovcred from his wounds, when he came to pay 

defign againit 

hiilife. his refpeds at court. He was carefled by the emperor; and he 
fiifpcded no guile. A fnare, however, was prepared for him., 
Jchanglrc had meanly condefeended to give private orders to the 
rider ofoneof his largeft elephants to waylay his rival, in one of 
the narrow flrcets, when he next lliould return to court, and there 
to tread him to death. As accidents of that kind fometimes happen, 
from the rage of thofe animals in the rutting feafon, the thing 
might have pafled without fufpicion. Shere was carried in his 
palanky. He faw the elephant in his way. He gave orders to 
the bearers to return back: the elephant came forward. They 
tlirew the palanky, with their maftcr, in the ftrcct, and fled to 
fave their lives. Sherc faw his danger. He had juft time to rife. 
He drew a fliort fword, which always hung by his fide : with 
this weapon he ftruck the elephant acrofs the root of the trunk, 
which he cut off with one blow. The animal roared, turned 
from him, fell down and expired. The , emperor was looking 
out at a window. He retired with amazement and ftiamc. Shere 
continued his way to the palace. Without any iufpicion ol 
treachery, he related the particulars to Jehangire. The latter 
dlfguifed his fentiments, but relinquifhed not his defigns. He 

6 . praifed 
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praifcd the ftrengtli and valour of Shcrc, who iclii cd f,a': ficd and 
unfufpeding from the prefence. 

^ ' a 

Whether tlie cinpcror endeavoured to conquer his paflion for ■[, 

Mhcr-ul-Nilfa, or felt remorfe from his own behaviour, is uncer- 
tain; but, for the fpace of fix months, no further attempts were 
madeagainn; the life of Shore, who now retired to the capital of 
Bengal. The former defigns of Jehangire were no fccrct. They 
were the fubjed of common converfation, little to the advantage 
of the charader of a great prince. Abfolute monarchs, however, 
are never without men who flatter their worfl paffions, and ad- 
minifter to their mod pernicious pleafurcs. Kutttib, Siiba of 
Bengal, was one of thel'e convenient fycophants. To ingratiate 
himfclf with the emperor, though perhaps not by his exprels 
commands, he hired forty ruffians, to attack and murder Sliere, 
when an opportunity fhould offer. Shere was apprized of the 
intentions of Kuttub. He continued within doors : but fuch 
was his confidence in his own ftrength and valour, that at night 
he would not permit his fervants to remain in his hotife. They, 
according to cuflom, retired each to his own home. An old 
porter only remained of the men fervants, under the fame roof 
. with Shcrc. The affaffins were no ftrangers to a circumflance 
common in India. They made their obfervations upon the houfe. 

They found that there was a room, on the right hand, within the 
the principal door, which Shore ufed, as a writing-chamber. This 
room communicated, by a narrow paflage, with the fleeping apart- 
ments. When it was dark, they took advantage of the old 
porter’s abfence, and conveyed themfelves, without difeovery, into 
the houfe. 

The principal door being bolted at the ufual hour, Shcrc and his forty afitifiins. 
family went to bed. Some of the alTaflins, when they thought 

E 2 he 
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he was fallen aflecp, Hole filcntly into his apartment. They 
prepared to plunge their daggers Into his body, when one of ,^em, 
who was an old- man, being touched with remorfc, cri>U out ^-vith 
aloud voice: “Hold! have we not the emperor’s orders ? Let 
“ us behave like men. Shall forty fall upon one, and that one 
“allecp!” “ Boldly fpoken,” faid Sherc ; ftarting that inftant 
from his bed. Seizing his fword, he placed himfelf in a corner 
of the room. There he was attacked by the allaffins. In a few 
minutes, many of the villains lay, weltering in their blood, at his 

feet. Scarce one half efcaped without a wound. The old man, 

who had given warning, did not attempt to fly. Shere took him 
by tlie hand, praifed and thanked him for his behaviour, and, 
having ciujuircd about thole who had hired the allaihns, difmifltd 
him, with handfome prefents, to relate the particulars abroad. 

Heismur- Thc Lime of this gallant exploit refounded through the whole 
empire. Sherc could not ftir abroad for thc mob, who prefled 
around him. He, however, thought proper to retire from the 
capital of Bengal, to his old refidcnce at Biirdwan. He hoped 
to live there in obfeurity and fafety, with his beloved Mher-ul- 
Nifla. He was deceived. Thc Suba of Bengal had received his 
government, for the purpofe of removing thc unfonunatc Shere ; 
and he was not ungrateful. After deliberating with himfelf 
about the means, he, at laft, fell upon an etfeaual expedient. 
Settling the affairs of his government at Tanda, which was, at 
that time, the capital of Bengal, he refolvcd, with a great retinue, 
to make the tour of thc dependent provinces. In his rout he 
came to Burdwan. He made no fecrct to his principal officers, 
that he had the emperor’s orders for difpatching Shere. That 
devoted Omrah, hearing that the Suba was entering thc town in 
which he relided, mounted his horfe, and, with two fervants only, 
went to pay his refpeas. The Suba received Shere with afFc-acd 

politenefs, 
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politenefs* They rode, for forne time, fidebyrulc; and ilicir 
conynrfation turned upon indifferent afiairs. Tlic Suba iiul- 
lie ordered his elephant of Hate to be broiielit; 
which he mounted, under a pretence of appearing with becoming 
pomp in the city of Burdwan. Shere flood hill, wlien the Suba 
was afeending ; and one of the pikemcn, pretending tliat Shrre 
was in tlic way, (Iruck his liorfe, and l)egan to diive Ihm before 
him. iSlicrc was enraged at the afl'nmt. He knew that the 
pikeman durll not have ufed that Ircedoin wllhont his maker’s 
orders : he faw plainly, that there was a laid dcli;;n againil his 
life. lie turned round upon the pikeman ; and threatened him 
with inflant death. He fell on the ground and begged for 
mercy. Swords were drawn. Shcrc had no time to lofc. lie 
rpuircJ his horfe up to the elephant, un which the Suba was 
mounted ; and having broke dowm the amari or caRlc, cut liim in 
two; and thus the unfortunate Kuttul) Ixcame the vidim of his 
own zeal to pleale the emperor. Shcrc did not reft liere: he 
turned his fvvord on the other officers. The firft lliat fell by his 
hands, was Aba (ihan, a native of Caflimirc; who was an Omrah 
of live thoulaiid hoide. Four other nobles lhared the fame fate. 
A death attended every blow from the band of Slicre. The 
remaining chiefs were at once aftonilhcd and frightened. They 
fled to a dillancc, and funned a circle around him. Some began 
to gall him with arrows; others to fire witli their miiiipicts. His 
liorfc, at length, bdng fliot with a ball in the forehc.'id, fell under 
him. T he unioriiinatc Shcrc, reduced to the kill extremit}’, 
began to upbraid them with cowardice. He invited them Icve- 
rally to finglc combat ; but he begged In vain. He luul alre.idy 
received feme wounds. He plainly faw his approaching fai:*. 
Turning his face toward Mecca, he took up fomc dull with his 
hand; and, for want of water, threw it, by way of ablution, upon 
his head. He then Hood up, fccmingly unconcerned. Six balls 

entered 
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entered his body, in different places, before befell. Ills enemies 

had fcarcc the courage to come near, till they faw him in tjic hill 

‘ . 

agonies of death.. They praifed his valour to the In 

adding to his reputation, they took away from their own. 


Mhfr-ul- 

NiHa 


ill-received 
at court. 


The offeer, who fuccccded the dcceafed Suba in the com- 
mand of the troops, haftened to the houfc of Shore. He wat 
afraid that Mher-nl-Niffa, in the firll paroxlfms of grief, might 
make away with liLifclf. That lady, however, bore her misfor- 
tunes with more fortitude and refignalion. She was unwilling 
to adopt the manners of her country, upon fuch tragical occallons. 
She even pretended, in vindication of her apparent infenlibility, to 
follow the injundlions of her dcceafed lord. She alleged that 
Shere,forefecing his own fall by Jehangire, hadconjured her to yield . 
to the dcfires of that monarch without hclitation. The reafons, 
which fhe faid, he gave, were as feeble as the fafl itfelf was im- 
probable. ric was afraid that his own exploits would fink into 
oblivion, without they were connefted with the remarkable event 
■of giving an emprefs to India. 

3 ^ 7 ■ 

Mher-ul-Niffa was fefit, with all imaginable care, to Delhi. 
She was full of the ambition of becoming the favourite Sultana. 
Her vanity was difappointed. Though Ihe was received with 
great tendernefs and affedion, by Rokia Sultana Begum, the 
emperor’s mother, Jehangire refufed to fee her. Whether his 
mind was then fixed on another objed, or remorfc had taken 
pofl’cffion of bis foul, authors do not agree. They, however, 
affert, with great improbability, that the emperor was fo much 
affeded with the death of his favourite, the Suba of Bengal, 
that he rcfolved to punilh Mher-ul-Niffa, for an accident in which 
flie had no concern. Be that as it will, he gave orders to fliut her 
np in one of the worft apartments of the fcraglio. He even 

would 
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would not deign to fee her; and, contrary to his ufual munificence 
to women, he allowed her but fourteen anas, about two Ihillings 
of ou't iuaiicy, a-day, for the fubfiftancc of licrfclf and foine 
female flaves. This coldiicfs to a woman whom he pafiionately 
loved when not in his power, was at once unaccountable and 
abfurd. 

Mher ul-Nifi'a was a woman of a haughty fpirit, and could not 
brook this treatment. She had no remedy. She gave hcrfelf up, 
for fome time, to grief, as if for the death of her hufband; but it 
was difappoinlment oidy that preyed upon her mind. She was 
at length reconciled to her condition, from a hope of an oppor* 
tunity of re-kindling the emperor’s former love. She truflcd to 
the amazing power of her own beauty; which, to conquer^ 
rct]uired only to be feen. The emperor’s mother, who was 
deeply intcrefted. for Mher-ul-Nilfa, could not prevail upon her 
foil to fee her. He turned away from her in filcncc, when flic 
fpoke of the widow of Shere. An e.xpcdicnt, however, ofi'ered 
itfclf to Mher-ul-Nifla. To rail’c her own reputation in the 
feraglio, and to fupport herfelf and flaves with more decency, 
than the fcanty pittance allowed her would admit, flic called forth 
her invention and tallc in working fome admirable pieces of 
tapeftry and embroidery, in painting filks with cxqulfite delicacy, 
and in inventing female ornaments of every kind. Thefe articles 
were carried, by her flaves, to the diHcrcnt iquaics of the loyal 
feraglio, and to the harams of the great olficcrs of the empire. 
The inventions of Mher-ul-Nifla excelled fo much m their kind, 
that they were bought with the grcaiell avidity. Nothing i.as 
fafliionable among the ladies of Delhi and Agra, but the woi . 
of her hands. She accumulated, by thele means, a confidcrabie 
fum of money, with which flic repaired and beautified her apau- 
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mcnts, and clolhcd her Haves in the riehell tifllies and brocadcr,, 
wliilc flie herlelf afl'eded a vciy jdain and i'lniple drels. 

till the end 111 this fitUiilion ilic ividow of bhcrc continued four years. 

of four years, . i • /- t tr- 

Without once Iiavinj^ iCLii the emperor, lier fame reached his 

cars from every apartment in the fcra‘e;lio. (luriofily at length 

Aanquifhcd his relolution. He determined to he an cye-witnefs 

of the things which he liad fo often heard, concerning Mhcr-ul- 

Nida. He refolvcd to furpri/c her : and communicating Id? 

refolution to none, he fuddenly entered her apartments, wlicrc he 

found every thing fo elegant and magrdfieent, that he was (truck 

with amazement. Rut tlic grcatefl ornament of tlic whole was 

Mhcr-ul-Niffa herfelf. She lay half reclined, on an embroidered 

fopha, in a plain mullin drefs. Her flavcs fat in a circle round 

lier, at work, attired in rich brocades. She flowly arofe, in 

manifeft confufion; and received the emperor with the iifual 

ceremony of touching fird the ground, then her foreliead with 

her right hand. She did not utter one word; but flood with her 

eyes fixed on the ground. Jehangirc remained for foinc time 

filent. He admired her lhape, her flature, her beauty, her grace ; 

and that inexpreflible voluptuoufaefs of mein, which it is ini- 

polTible to refift. 


Her nuptials 
with Jelun- 
guc. 


Jehangire did not, for Ibme time, recover from his confufion. 
He at length fat down on the fopha, and requeued Mher-ul- 
Nifla to fit by his fide. The firft queftion he aiked, was, “ Why 
“ this difference between the appearance of Mhcr-iiI-Nifra and 
“ her flavcs She very flirewdly replied, “ Thcfc born to forvl- 
“ tude muft drefs as it fliall pleafe thofe whom they ferve. Theib 
“ are my fervants; and 1 alleviate the burden of bondage by every 
indulgence in my power. But 1 that am your flavc, O Em- 


peror 
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« peror of the Moguls, muft drefs according to your pleafiire and 
“ not my own.” Though this anfwer was a kind of farcafni on 
h's behaviour, it was fo pertinent and well turned, that it greatly 
pleafed Jehangirc. He took her at once in his arms. Ilis 
former affedion returned, with all its violence; and the very 
next day, public orders were iflhcd to prepare a in.ignirKcnt 
feflival, for the celebration of his nuptials with Mhcr ul-Nilla. 
Her name was alfo changed by an edid into Noor-Miihil, or tlie 
Light of the Seraglio. The emperor’s former favourites vanilhed 
before her ; and during the reft of the reign of Jehangirc, Hie bore 
the chief fway in all the affairs of the empire. 


The great power of Noor-Mahil appeared, for the fird time, 
in the immediate advancement of her flxmily. Her father, who, 
in the latter end of the reign of Akbar, had been chief treafurer 
of the empire, was raifed to the office of abfolutc vificr and lirft 
minifter. Ferid Bochari, who, under the title of Mortaza Chan, 
managed the affairs of the empire, had been, by a llroke of the 
palfy, rendered unfit for bufinefs, which opened the way for the 
promotion of the Ademad-ul-Dowlat. The two brothers of 
Noor-Mahil were raifed to the firft rank of nobility, by the titles 
of Adicad Chan and Afiph Jah. Her numerous relations poured 
in from Tartary, upon hearing of the fortune of the houfe of 
Aiafs. Some of them were gratified with high employments, all 
with lucrative ones. Her father was not dazzled with the fplcndor 
of his high ftation. He was a man of probity in private life, of 
ability in office. He became a great and good mmifter. His 
name is revered to this day in Hindoftan. The talents of her 
brothers were rather popular than great. They behaved whh 
honour and moderation upon every occafion ; ftrangers to in(o- 
lence, and enemies to oppreflion. The invidioufncfs of their 
fituation did not raife envy. Men allowed, that merit intitlcd 
VoL. III. F 
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llicm more to their high ftations, than their relation to the 
favourite Sultana. The writers of the affairs of Hindoftan 
remark, That no family ever rofc fo fucldenly, or fo defervedly, to 
rank and eminence, than the family of Chaja Aiafs ; and this is 
our apology for the minute relation of •their progrefs. to great- 
nefs. 
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CHAP. nr. 

Prudent adnihiftration—Infurredlldns quelled — Bad fuceefs in the 
Decan— E7nperor's progrefs to Aj mere. —Peace uvith the Rana— 
Prince Churrum in favour — Charadler of Sultan Purvez — Jn 
Englif}} ambaffador — His reception at Ajmere — Tranfailmis at 

court — Power of the Sultana — Progrefs to Mando — To Guzerat 

The emperor's return to Agra— Death and charaeder of the 
Vifier, 

T he charms of the Sultana eftranged the mind of Jehangire 
from all public affairs. Eafy in his temper, and naturally 
voluptuous, the powers of his foul were locked up in a plcafing 
enthufiafm of love, by the engaging converfation and extraor- 
dinary beauty of Noor-Mahil. The date, however, did not fuffer 
from the negligent indolence of the emperor. An ample field 
.was left for the virtues and abilities of the new vificr ; who 
turned his attention more to domeftic improvement than to foreign 
conqueft. Agriculture, which had been mtich neglcdcd, was 
encouraged. Many provinces, dcfolatcd by former diflurbances 
and wars, were, by degrees, repeopled and cultivated. Security 
of property was given to the farmer; the induftry of the 
mechanic was proteded. The country aflumed a new face : the 
ufcful arts were revived and llourifhed in the cities. 7'he vilicr 
even extended his improvements to defarts. Forefts, formerly 
the haunts of wild beads, were cut down ; and villages and towns 
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began to rife in folitudcs. Infiirrciftion and rebellion were not 
heard of, becaufe there was no oppreffion: idlOnefs being dif- 
coiiraged, robberies were things unknown. The revenues of the 
empire gradually increafed : to prevent extortion in the collec- 
tion, every Suba was obliged to traiifmit monthly to court, a Hate 
of the improvements and regulations made, in confequence of 
public inftrudions from Agra. When the improvements were 
not adecpiatc to the taxes, the Subas were either feverely repri- 
manded, or degraded. No diftindions were made, in the admini- 
llration of juflice, between the Mahommedan and Hindoo. Both 
were worfluppers of God, each in his way ; both members of the 
fame community, and fubjeds of the fame lord. 

When the father of the Sultana was thus employed, in Internal 
regulations for the good of the empire, new commotions arofe 
near its northern frontier. The Afgans, a fierce and untradable 
people, natives of the mountains beyond the Indus, always thirft- 
ing after flaughter and plunder, could not long endure peace. 
Thefe barbarians were encouraged to infurredion, by the abfence 
of Shaw Bee Chan, Suba of Cabul, from the capital of the pro- 
vince of that name. The Suba had been obliged to make a journey 
northward, to fettle fome alFairs on the frontiers ; and Majin-ul- 
Muluc, the deputy-governor of Cabul, fuflered himfelf to be’ 
furprized in the city by the infurgents. They entered Cabul, 
with a confiderable army, and began to exercife all the cruelties of 
war. The Inhabitants, rendered defperate by misfortune, took 
arms againft the plunderers. The city became a feene of 
flaughter and diftrefs. Nadili Meidani, a gallant man, and an 
officer of rank in the province, haftened to the relief of Cabul. 
Some of the banditti fled : many were put to the fword. The 
fugitives w'ere purfued to their mountains, and the 'rebellion 

quafhed. 
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quafhed. Thefe tranfidions happened in the month of SifTcr, of 

the fixth year of Jehangire. ' ' 

% 

An infurredion happened in Bengal toward the clofc of the Aninfurrec- 
fame year. Aiman, an Afgan, defeended of the race of the Patan g.ii. 
princes, who reigned in India before the empire fell under the 
dominion of the houfe of Timur, ftirred up a rebellion. He had 
formerly made many attempts to recover the throne of his 
fathers; but this was his moft formidable and refolute effort. 

Sujait, an officer of rank, was difpatched againft the rebel by 
Hlam Chan, Suba of Bengal. Both armies foon came to an 
adion. Sujait wms on the point of being defeated. Pie drove 
his elephant, as the laft refort of defpair, through the thickeft of 
the enemy, in fearch of Afman, who was mounted on a horfe. 

The elephant having feized the horfe, daflicd him and his rider 
againft the ground; but when the animal was about to tread the 
unfortunate Afman under his feet, one of his attendants came 
and wounded the elephant in the trunk. The elephant, with the 
pain of the wound, plunged in fuch a manner, that Sujait was 
thrown off, and fell headlong on the ground. His life was faved 
by his men ; who feeing him expofing his perfon, became lefs 
careful about their own. In their effort to extricate their chief, 
they repulfed the enemy. Afman, bruifed wdth his fall, was carried 
back to his tent, where he foon after expired. His death g.ave 
the vidory to Sujait, and quafhed the rebellion in Bengal. Sujait, 
for this fignal fervice, was raifed by the emperor to the title of 
RufttmrZJhs&n, which fignifies the Hercules of the Age. 

The infurredion in Bengal was fcarcc quelled, when another Anoth«fii» 
of a more extraordinary nature happened in the neighbouring 
province of Behar. A roan of low degree, whole name was 

6 Cuttub, 
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Aj Cuttub, defcendcd of the Rolhlli tribe of Afgans, and a native of 

-V— ^ Ati'lia, h .uiiil lii'-. v:.) toBehar. That province was pofliellcd by a 
juirobcr of his nation, who had fettled there under the Patan em- 
pire. He aflirmed that he was the prince Chufero, the icigning 
emperor’s fon ; and he accompanied his impofture with a probable 
ilory of his cfcape from prifon. The misfortunes of Chufero had 
rendered him popular. Many believed the talc. Many, in love 
with innovation and fpoil, joined the ftandard of Cuttub, He 
numbered, in lefs than a week, feven thoufand among his fol- 
lowers. He aflfumed immediately the Imperial titles, and ad- 
vanced, with his motley army of banditti, toward Patna, the 
capital of the province of Behar. Aflil Chan, the Suba of the 
province, was abfent at Gazipoor, about one hundred and twenty 
miles from Patna ; and his deputy commanded in the city, when 
Cuttub appeared before it. 

Quaflicd. The city of Patna was too large and ilUgarrifoned with troops 
to make any defence. Cuttub entered it, with little oppofition. 
He took polTcflion of the palace, women, and wealth of the Suba; 
and, giving up Patna to plunder, divided the fpoil among his 
adherents. Some, who were no ftrangers to the perfon of Sultan 
Chufero, endeavoured to expofe the impofture. They fuftcred 
for their rafttnefs, and were put to dcatli. Some, confeious of the 
impofition, were afraid to own their folly ; aiul, having gone fo 
far, were unwilling and aftiamed to recede. Aflil himfelf, at firft, 
gave fome credit to a report brought from all quarters. He knew 
not how to behave. He aftc£led, the party of Chufeiu;"and he 
feared the emperor. Ten days after Patna was furprized by 
Cuttub, Aflil was convinced, by various letters, that the leader oi: 
the infurredtion was not the prince. He haftened from G.azi- 
jwor, with all the forces he could colled. On the third day he 

prefented 
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prefented hlmfelf before Patna. Cuttub marched out and gave 
him battle. The infurgents were defeated and fled. In tlie 
huPry of their flight they ncgledlcd to flmt the gates ; and the 
enemy entered at their heels. The pretended prince, driven to 
the laft extremity, fhut himfelf up, with a few friends, in the 
Suba’s houfe. He defended himfelf for fomc time. Aflll, having 
loft twenty men in endeavouring to fcale the walls, was fo fortu- 
nate as to kill the impoflor whth a brick-bat ; and thus a ridicu- 
lous kind of death put an end to the ambitious views of Cuttub. 

Intelligence of this infurredion arrived at the court of Agra, 
at the fame time with the news of its being quelled. Frefti 
difturbanccs broke out. in a different corner of the empire. Amar 
Sinka, prince of Odipour, in the Decan, fetting fuddenly upon the 
Imperial troops on the frontier, defeated them. The adion hap- 
pened near the city of Brampour, among the mountains of Bal.a- 
gat. The emperor was alarmed. lie placed his fccond fon, 
Purvez, at the head of thirty thouland horfe ; and gave him, at 
the fame time, a commiffion to take the command of all the 
troops on the confines of the Imperial dominions and the Dccan. 
The force, had it even been well conduded, was no more than 
adequate to the fervicc. Amar Sinka, who went under the title 
ofRana, or the Prince, by way of eminence, deduced his' 
defeent from the Imperial fiimily, who reigned in the great city 
of Kindge over all India for many centuries, before tliat empire 
was invaded by the followers of Mahommed. lie added power 
to hisJKrbMy^th. He poffefled the greater part of tlie territories 
which compofe the extenfivc dominions of the prefent Mahrat- 
tors; and the lawful heir of liis family bears, to this day, the name 
of Prince among that powerful ariftocracy. 
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Many nobles of the firft rank and renown attended Sultan 
Purvez in this expedition. The mod: confiderable were Chan 
Jehan, defeended of the Imperial family of Lodi, who reigned 
before die houfc of Timur, in Hindoftan ; Mirza Abdul Rahim, 
who derived his pedigree from Timur; and Chan Chanan, the 
fon of the famous Byram, who had been regent during the mino- 
rity of the emperor Akbar. Thefe compofed the prince’s coun- 
cil. But they carried their former feuds into their deliberations. 
They were unanimous in nothing. Jealoufy, in its moll: forbid- 
ding form, appeared in all their debates; and they could not even 
abllain from indecent refledtions upon one another. The Ipiiit 
of difeord fpread from the council of war to the army. Each of 
the great Omrahs had his partizans and abettors. Fadion and 
tumult reigned in every corner of the camp. The prince was 
naturally mild; he wanted experience; and he was deftitute of 
that intrepid firmnefs and feverity, which is neceflary to awe 
mankind into obedience. He defeended to intreaty where he 
ought to command ; and when he endeavoured to reconcile 
them, their paflion became more inflamed, as every check was 
removed by his known foftnefs of difpofition. 

The army in the mean time advanced. Within a few days 
march of Brampour, the Imperialifts came in fight of the enemy. 
Men generally become united at the approach of danger. It 
happened otherwife here. The fpirit of Difeord and Envy had 
been let loofe ; and the Omrahs feared the enemy lefs, than the 
fuccefs that might attend the advice of any one /jf’iutinfclves. 
Chan Jehan was for battle. Chan Chanan differed from him in 
opinion ; as the enemy was too advantageoufly pofted in the 
hills. Abdul Rahim, was for entering the Rana’s country by 
another road. The prince was ready to adopt any refolution, 
upon which they all Ihould agree. This was impoffible. The 

army 
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,'irmy lay inaiflive. The air in the camp became putrid. Fevers 

raged. The enemy hovered round on the mountains, rrovilions ' — ^ 

and forage became fearee ; tlie fields around were red witli the 

frelh graves of the dead. But though the council of war dil'a- 

greed about an attack, they concurred in a retreat. They lied 

with precipitation to Ajmere. The enemy hung on their rear. 

The Omrahs wrote feparatcly letters to court, with accuf.itions 
againll: each other’s condud;. Chan Chanan was recalled to Agra, 
divefted of all his employments ; and he even thought himfclf 
happy in being able to favc his life. The dilgraec of this noI>le- 
man redounded not to the honour of Chan jehan. That lord, 
through whofe accufations Chan Chanan chiefly fell, rendered 
himfclf odious by ingratitude. He had been educated in the 
family of Chan Chanan : he had rifen, through his influence, to 
all his honours and oflices. 

jehangire, alarmed at the bad fticcefs of his arms againft the 
Rana, difpatchcd Mohabet Chan to take the command of the 
army. He could not have made a better choice. Mohabet was 
brave in adion, intrepid in deliberation; full of dignity and 
fpirit ; under the abfolutc dominion of judgment and good con- 
dudl, Purvez was recalled to the prefence. The unfortunate 
ilTue of the edmpaign was a fevere blow to that prince. It 
affected his reputation; it loft him his father’s aifedions ; and 
even his profpedt of fucceeding to the throne. 

Tnongh tirc-choicc which Jehangire had made nf a general to 
command his forces againft the Rana feemed to proinifc fiicccls, 
the event did not anfvvcr the emperor s fanguinc expectations. 

Tlie army was in too bad a condition, to be luddcnly reftored to 
dlfciplinc and order. Moliabct could not, with any alfiirance of 
victory, ftiew them to tlic enemy. Jehangire was naturally 

VoL. IIL G 
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^liig ic’^’ On the fecond of Shabdn, of tlic one thoufand and 

t twenty-fecond year of the Higera, he moved the Lefcar or Im- 
perial camp, with a profeffed defign of putting himfelf at the head 
of the troops employed againft the Rana. The magnificence of 
the emperor’s progrefs to Ajmere, deferves a brief defeription. 
^Vhcn the rnonarchs of Hindoflan take the field, their camps are 
a kind of moving cities. That of Jehangire, in his prefent pro- 
grefs, was in circumference at leaft twenty miles. The 
Lefcar is divided, like a regular town, into fquares, alleys, 
and fireets. The royal pavilion is always erefted in the 
center : no man raifes his nearer than the diftance of a mufket- 
fliot around. Every man of quality, every artificer, knows his 
ground, the fpace allotted for him, on which fide, how far from 
the emperor he muft pitch his tent. The pavilions of the great 
officers of the court are, at a diftance, known by their fplendop; 
at hand, by marks which diftinguiftr the various ranks of the 
owners. The {hops and j(|)artmeats of tradefmen are alfo 
known by rule ; and rto man is for a moment at a lofs how to 
fupply his wants. The Lefcar, from a rifing ground, furnilhes 
one of the moft agreeable profpefts in the world. Starting up, 
in a few hours, in ati uninhabited plain, it raifes the idea of a city 
built by enchantment ; and fills the mind with delightful wonder 
and furprize. Even thofe who leave their houfes in cities, to 
follow the prince in his progrefs, are frequently fo charmed with 
the Lefcar, when fituated in a beautiful and convenient place, that 
they cannot prevail with themfelves to remove. To prevent this 
inconvenience to the court, the emperor, after fl.'/ncient‘thnc is 
allowed to the tradefmen to follow, orders them to be burnt out 
of their tents. 


Prince Chur Though the emperor, at his departure from Agra, declared that 
Command in was to Command in perfon his army in the Decan, that 

the Decao. ^ fcrvicC 
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fervlce was actually dcftined for Sultan Chiirrum, his third fon. 
That prince left Ajtncrc on the twentieth of Zicada. Ho was 
unore fuccefsful than his brother. Having fiiperfcdcd Mohiibct, 
he entered the mountains without hefitation. The enemy was 
feized with a panic, and fled before him. He made himlclt 
mafter of Brainpour, the capital of the Rana’s dominions, with 
little oppofition. Several {kinniflres were fought ; but no deci- 
fivc battle. The Rana fried for peace. His fon Kinwar Kirren 
came, with magnificent prefents to the prince. Churrum received 
him with apparent kindnefs and great diftindion. The Rana 
hirafelf, encouraged by Churrum’s reception of his fon, came 
•nnexpededly into the prefence. He threw himfelf at the feet 
•of Churrum ; who very courteoufly raifed him, took him in his 
arms, and obliged him to fit on his right hand. 

The Rana opened the conference, by excufing his own beha- 
viour, the outrages committed by his people: and he extolled the 
clemency of the prince, who, though fuperiorinthe field, was willing 
to grant an equitable peace. Churrum knew that the blame of the 
war did not reft on the Hindoos. He therefore replied. That 
excufes on the fide of the Rana were unneceflary } that it was tlie 
duty of every prince to exert the power placed in his Irands, in 
defence of his fubjeds and dominions ; but as war had been 
kindled, and the fortune of the Mahommedans had prevailed, he 
thought it his duty to ufc his fuccefs with moderation ; and 
that he was willing to put an immediate end to all diftercnccs, by 
lafting peace. The Rana confented to pay a tribute to 
(Jjg family of Timur. Some difficulties arofe about the fum . thv. 
decifion was left to Jehangire. To finifli the treaty, as well as to 
be an hoftage for the Rana’s faith, Kinwar Kirren, that prince’s 
fon, was difpatched to the Imperial prefence. Jcliangirc, at i!io 

time, kept his court at Ajmere. He received Kinwar with great 

ri diftindion. 
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iliAindioii. He prefented him with arms, jewels, a rich drefs for 
him (elf, and one for each of his principal attendants. He aUb 
gave to the prince an Imperial elephant, fumptiioufly caparifoned, 
and one hundred fine Perfian hoffes. He created him by patent 
an Onirah of five thoufand : but all thefe were fplendid badges of 
flavery ; and the means of degradation from his former inde- 
pendence and rank. Peace was finally fettled, upon the terras 
propofed by Churrum. 

The fuccefs of the expedition into the Decan, raifed to a high 
pitch the reputation of Cihurrum. His father’s afi'edfion for 
him grew with his fame. Men began to turn their eyes ujion 
him, as the heir-apparent of the throne, jehangire treated 
him, in his converfation, with the higheft diftindion; and 
he feemed anxious to exprefs to the world his affedfion and 
regard. A court was appointed for him. Efiates were fettled 
upon him, for the maintenance of a body-guard of a thoufand 
horfe, and fifteen thoufand foot, fubjedf only to his commands. 
Sultan Purvez, in the mean timcj declined in his father’s efteem 
in proportion as Churrum rofe. The prince Chufero was fiill in 
clofe confinement; and a fair field was left for the ambition of 
Churrum. 

During the tranfadfions in the Decan, a ridituloiis whim rofe 
in the emperor’s mind. He ordered his ears to be boi'ed ; aaid 
then he hung them with large pearls. An edid was iffued to 
forbid the court to all nobles who Ihould not do thejjisr.c.... Jie, 
in the mean time, diftributed a vail quantity of pearls and jewels 
among the nobility, to induce them to pay obedience to the edidt. 
Many, however, were rcfradlory. Ear-rings arc the badge of 
llavcry among the Indians; and the Mahommedans,. though 
fubjcdl to defpotifm, wilhed to avoid the appearance of being 

flaves. 
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flaves. fchangire himfclf rives a ridiculous rcafon for this li\no- 

. . , . ‘^- 3 * 

vatioa in drefs. In his memoirs of the firtt twelve years of his u— -v ' 

reign, he excufes the introdiidlion of ear-riugs, from a motive of 
religion, to the fuperflitions of which, he was by no means often 
luhjcd. His father Akbar, it was pretended, by the merit of a 
pilgrimage to Ajmere, to the learned and religious Chaja Moin- 
uhdicn, had been bicflcd with children. Jehangire was the lirft 
jVuits of this piece of devotion : and he faid, in the preamble to 
liis edidt, that he, who Wvis brought into l>cing by the prayers of 
Cluija, could do no Icfs than become his Have, and wear ilic 
marks of fcrvitiidc. His reafons appeared fo ahfurd and fuper- 
flitlous, tliat fomc of llie nobles taxed him with favouring ido- 
latry. T lie effeminate cuflom was, however, introduced by the 
weiglit of tlic Imperial aiiLlmrlty ; and it flill remains a blot on 
Jchangiic’s memory, and a lading mark of tlie weaknefs ofliis. 
mind. 

On tlic twentieth of Mohirrim of tlic 1024, Sultan Chiirrum 

Clian '/’m-, 

returned to court, covered with laurels. He was received by nna d 

^ j'/i ti, j ' ' < j ' ^ ’ 

jehangire \\ iih marks oi the highcll edeem and affcclion, which 
the artful prince converted to means favourable to his fehemes of 
ambition, and to gratify his pafhon for revenge. Chan Azim, 

•already mentioned as the principal abettor of Chufero’s rebellion,. 

V. as acculed by Churrum of intended treafon. He had long been 
excluded from the councils of date; and though his government of 
Malava had been continued to him, it was more from a fear of his 
influence^ than from a rcfpeil to his charadcr and perfon. ILibi- 
tuateS to the high odicc of vificr, in the reign of Akbar, he could 
not brook his want of power. He fpokc incautiouny of govern- 
ment; and it is faid, that he adually meditated to render hlmfl b 
independent of the empire, in his own province of Malava, lie 
was feized before liis fehenaes were ripe for execution, carried to 

(JaaliAr, 
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Gualiir, and imprifoned in that Impregnable fortrefs. Raja Man 
Singh, the next great adherent of prince Chufero, died in the 
courfe of the fame year, in his government of Bengal. He’was 
chief of the Rajaput princes. His honour was great, his reputa- 
tion high. In the wars of Akbarhe hgnali/.ed himfelf upon many 
occafions. He was very inftrumental in the cohqueft of Bengal ; 
the government of \vhich, as a reward for his ferviecs, he retained 
to his death. His fon Bao Singh fucceeded him in his fiibafliip; 
being railed by the emperOr to the rank of an Omrah of five 
thoufand horfe, by the title of Mirza Rajagi. 

When Sultan Churrum carried all things before him in the 
Imperial prefence, his elder brother Purvez refided with all the 
pomp of royalty at Brampour, as governor of the dominion and 
province of Caiideifh. Chan Chanan, in fome meafure fellored 
to favour, remained with Purvez, and managed, under him, the 
affairs of the province. In the end of the autumn of the 1024 
of the Higera, Sir Thomas Roe, the Englifli Ambaflador to the 
court of Agra, arrived at Brampour. Politenefs and affability 
were natural to Purvez. Full of honour and good-nature, his 
virtues were of the milder call : too indolent for the fatigues of 
hufinefs, diffident of his own abilities. He poffcffed (he perfonal 
courage of a good foldier; but he was dellitute of the condud 
neceffary to a great general. He follovved implicitly the advice 
of others, when there was no difagree*ent in their opinions ; 
when there was, he \Vas embarraffed, and could not decide. His 
genius fuited times of tranquillity; and had he liyjgdHo-fbffefs the 
throne, he might have rendered his people happy, from his inva- 
riable clemency and love of domeftic quiet. 

When the arrival of Sir Thomas at Brampour was announced, 
by the proper officer, to the prince, he fent him a polite mefiage 

to 
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to come into his prefence. The ambaflador obeyed ; and Purvez 
prepared to receive him in ftate. In the outward court of the 
p^ace, a hundred gentlemen on horfeback formed a lane, through 
which the ambaflador, conducted by the Cutwal, palled. In the 
inner court, the prince fat mounted in a gallery, under a royal 
canopy. The nobles, according to their rank, formed a line on 
either fide. The chief fecretary ftood on the fteps of the throne, 
and conveyed, in the concifeft terms, to the prince, whatever was 
addrefled to him from below. The behaviour of Purvez was, 
upon the whole, courteous and obliging : he paflTcd from the ufual 
ceremonies required from ambafladors, and affected to treat Sir 
Thomas after the manner of his own country. A firman was 
immediately iflued, for a permiflion to an Englilh fadfory to fettle 
at Brampour. The prince invited the ambalfador to a private 
conference, to thank him for his prefents ; infinuating, that he 
was anxious to throw off that ftate and diftance, with which 
he was obliged to receive him, before fo great an appearance of 
nobles. 

Jehangire, in the mean time, kept his court at Ajmere. He 
feemed infanc upon the article of paying honours to Chaja. He 
ordered a magnificent palace to be built, in the neighbourhood of 
Ajmere, for Hafiza Jemmal, the faint’s daughter : the holy man 
himfelf, from the aufterity of his principles, not chufing, by an 
acceptance of prefec^ts, to depart from the fin)plicity of life and 
philofophical charadler which had raifed his fame. The palace 
b^t for Jemmal was remarkable for beauty and fituation. Fine 
baths were ere’dled over natural fountains; and extenfive gardens 
were laid out around it, with great elegance and tallc. Tran- 
quillity prevailed over all the empire. The motions of the army 
in the Decan were rather parade than war. Luxury prevailed in 
every form. The magnificence of the favourite Sultana was 

beyond 
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• beyond all bounds. Expenfive pageants, fumptiious entertain- 
i mentSj were the whole bufiners of the court. The voice of miific 
never ccalcd liy day in the ftreet ; the iky was cnliglitenccT at 
night with fire-works and illuminations. 

In the midfi of this feflivily and joy, the Englifla ambafiador 
arrived at Ajmcre. lie was received by Jehangire with the 
utmofi: aflahility and politenefs. Ele even prevented the 
ambafiador with cxprcilions of rcr}u:d for his inafler, and 
felicitations to himfelf upon his fafe arrival at court. The 
prefents given by the ambafiador were agreeable to the 
emperor; but a fine coach lent by Iving James plcafcd him 
mod of alb lie even had the impatience to go into it that very 
night, and todefirc tiie ambairador’s fervants to draw Iiiin around 
the court ot tlie palace. Sultan Cluirrum, at the time, was all- 
powerful in the aflairs ot the Hate. To him tltc ambafiador 
applied, as lord of Surat, to redrefs the grievances of tlic Englifli 
at that port, Tlie prince was courteous, and prom i fed fair; but 
he was an enemy to all Chrifiians, whom he called Idolaters; 
and mofi; of all an enemy to the Englilli. The emperor’s favour 
for the ambafiador prevailed, in fome mcafure, over the prince’s 
prejudices and obfiinaey. In the month of January 1615, a 
firman was obtained for the efiablifiiment of afadlory at Surat.* 
13 ut it was worded with caution, dclec:llvc and circumferibed. 

In the end of the year 1021, two infurreaions happened in 
the kingdom of Giivcrat. T^lic firfl was a icbcllion excited by a 
youth, dclccndcd of the ancient kings of that couiUj^:’ thcTc'Co.yi - 
was an extraordinary incurlion of tlic Coolies, a race of robbers, 
who, from their defarts, infcllcd tlic highuMys and cultivated 
country. Idic young rebel afilimcd the title of Baliadar Shaw. 
Before lie could execute any thing material be died, and Gu/crat 
was relieved from the threatened misfortune of a civil war. Ab- 
3 dalla 
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dalla Chan was ordered, from tiie Dccan, againfl: the Coolies. 
He had commanded the Imperial army againft the Rana, in the 
"Kitermediate fpace of time between the recall of Mohabet and the 
arrival of prince Churrum. He was fuccefsful ; but his glory 
was obfeured by the fuperior reputation of the prince, who fuc- 
ceeded him. jehangire was not infcnfiblc of the valour and 
abilities of Abdalla. To leave a fair field to his favourite fon, lie 
removed the general to Guzerat. The emperor dcpartal from 
his ufual humanity, in his infirudtions to Abdalla. The Gordies 
were a barbarous and cruel race of men ; and Jehangire gave 
diredions to extirpate the whole tribe, as enemies to the rtfl oi 
mankind. 

Abdalla arrived with great expedition at Ahmedabdd, the 
capital of Guzerat. Some chiefs who, from the hopes of booty, 
and through fear, had joined the Coolies, I'ubinitted to him in his 
match. With five hundred felt'd men, the general left Ahmcda- 
bad; and he made fo much expedition, that he entered the moun- 
tainous and almofl: impervious country of the Coolies, before they 
h.ad any intelligence of his march. The two principal chiefs of 
the banditti were Eder and L.ael. Abdalla fat dorvn fnddenly 
before the caftic of Eder. That chief, not intimidated, 
marched out and gave him battle. After an ohfiinate conflid of 
forac hours, the Coolies were obliged to fly. Eder took the way ' 
of the defart; and left his oafilc and treafurc to the vIdor. 
Lael, in the mean time, was on an excurfion of depredation in 
another corner of Gu'zerat. He had robbed a great c.iravan of all 
'TtsmcrchancVrzft ; and it was the news of this misfortune that 
dlrcdcd Abdalla to the enemy. Lael had under him three thou- 
iand horfe and twelve thoufand foot : but Abdalla had been rein- 
forced. The Cooli did not decline battle. The adion wms 
bloody. Vidory declared for Abdalla; and the head of Lael, 
VoL. HI. H who 
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who was flain in the fight, was placed ovf/ one of che gates of * 
Ahmedabad. 

The infurredion at Guzerat was fcarce quelled, when the 
Afgans, the natives of the mountains between India and Perfia, 
revolted; and iffiiing from their hills, laid wafle the neighbouring 
couiuiy, in the province of Cabul. Shaw Bee, governor of 
Cabul, marched againft the infurgents. They had the folly to come 
to a regular battle with that Suba; and they were defeated. Shaw 
Bee made the beft ufe of his vidory. He purfued the fugitives 
beyond Candahar; and reftored his province to its former tran- 
quillity. 

During the refidence of Sultan Purvez in Brampour, the capital 
of Chandeith, Chan jehan, already mentioned, as an Omrah of 
great diftindion, defeended from the royal family of Lodi, com- 
manded the Imperial army, in fubordination to the prince ; and 
puflied his expeditions into the unconquered kingdoms of the 
Decan. Malcck-Ambcr was at the head of the confederacy 
againft the Imperial invafion. Nothing of confequence was done 
by Clian Jehan, on account of difputcs between the officers 
(;f the army. The prince Purvez was ordered to take 'the com- 
mand in perlijn. Upon his appearance at the head of the Impe- 
rial troops, feveral chiefs fubmitted; and paid the accuftomed 
tribute. Maleck Amber ft<rod out alone. The Rana broke his 
treaty, and appeared in arms. The danger alarmed Jehangire. 
He had a better opinion of the military abilities of Sultan Cl^u.r- 
ruiii, than of thole of Purvez. The former w'asorJ^ed to fuper- 
fedc the latter, which was at once reckoned unjuft and impolitic ; 
as Churrum was as much detefted by the foldiers, as Purvez was 
beloveil. 


Ill 
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In the month of June, one thoufand fix hundred and fixteen, A r>. i6>6. 
i^^cording to our computation of time, the prince Churnim. 

marched from Ajmcrc to the Dccan. His father, helbre his dc- ! 

parturc, conferred upon Iiim the title of S!ui\v Jeliun, or Ki.\;, \ 

OF TiiiiWoRi.D. This name he retained even al'ter Ids aceeiilon 
to the empire ; and he was didlnguirhed by it, during the rcm.ii;;- 
der of his father’s reign; that of Churrmn being, from Ids goim;- 
upon the prefent expedition, laid for ever afide. The iVicnds 
of the family of Timur, reprefented to the empeior the danger 
of fending the younger to fuperfede the elder brother; conlidcr- 
ing the animofitics which fubfifted between them. “ No matter,’’ 
faid Jehangire, “ let them fight it out. The victor fliall manage 
“ the war in the Decan ; the vanquiflied may return to me.’’ 

The fpeech of a lunatic, more than that of a prudent prince. 

Purvez, however, was of a milder difpofition, than to pufli his 
refentment fo far. He quietly refigned the command : and was 
fucceeded by Shaw Jehin, much againll the inclination of the 
army. 

Shaw Jehan having carried from Ajmcre a great reinforcement, 
upon his arrival, fet the army in motion toward the enemy. >1'^ Dccau m 
T he princes of the Decan were intimidated; and they were divided 
among themfelves. They retreated at Shaw Jehan’s approach, 
and font ambafladors to fue for peace. Shaw Jehan, glad of 
an opportunity of eclipling Sultan Purvez, received their fubmif- 
fion upon eafy terms. Maleck Amber, again deferted, had the 
i^dblution nor to accede to the pacification. Shaw Jehan, anxious 
to return with his laurels to court, left the war fufpended by a 
partial truce, rather than finiflied by a folid peace. On the 
eleventh of Shawal, of the. one thoufand and twenty-fixth of the 
Higera, he arrived in the prefence; accompanied by the princes 

PI 2 who 
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who had fubmitted to his arms. Their refpedive tributes were 
foon fettled, and tliey were permitted to return. 

The fuccefs of this expedition was by no means the elFedl of 
i^haw Johan’s prudent and refolute conduct. The way to a 
pacification had been paved before he left Ajmere. The em- 
peror, jiifily aftoniflied at the fmall progrefs of his arms in the 
Decan, enquired minutely into the caufe. Chan Chanan, who 
managed every thing under Sultan Purvez, was fecretly in the 
pay of the enemy. He clogged every meafure; and rendered 
every expedition of no elfed. He long endeavoured, by his friends 
at court, to pevent the removal of Purvez. The emperor had 
taken his refolution. Shaw jehan was deftined for the command 
of the army ; and- Chan Chanan, to deprive him of the honour of 
a victory over an enemy, who had apparently refifted .ill his own 
and his pupil’s efforts, perfuaded the confederates to fue for peace, 
in the Imperial prefeneo ; without alleging their fear of Shaw 
Jehan as anyways conducive to their offers of pacification. . The 
emperor, however, would not receive their fubmiflion, but through 
the hands of the prince ; anxious to raife the confequence of his 
favourite fon in- the eyes of his fubjcfls. 

In the month of December of the year one thoufand fix hun- 
dred and fixteen, according to the Chriftian aera, the emperor, 
with all the accuftomed magnificence of his march, left Ajmere. 
His profefled defign was to approach nearer to his array on the 
frontiers, to give them fpirit with his prefence, ^ter a tedie:'?. 
journey, he arrived at Mando, in the province of. Malava ; and 
took up his relidcnce in -that city. He^id one very popular a£tion 
on his march. Pafllng by the place where his fon Chufero was 
confined, he ordered his coach * to flop at the gate. The prince, 

* The fame that was fent him as a prefent by our James I, 
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by his commands, was brought before him. Ills chains were ' ■ 

flruckoff ; and he was placed upon one of the Imperial elcplran'.s. ' r — ^ 

people were overjoyed at the relcafe of Chufero. His afia- 
bility, and the beauty of his perfbn, recommended him to tlie 
vulgar; and they loved him on account of his misrortuiic.i. 

Many caufes concurred to make the emperor adopt this mcal'urc. 

He was informed, that fome friends of Shaw Jeh.in were 
againfi. the life of Chufero. The miniflcr, Afaph Jab, the fa- 
vourite Sultana’s brother, had alfo behaved rudely to tlic unfor- 
tunate prince, and betrayed fymptoms of diflike and revenge. 

Shaw Jehan was probably at the bottom of all. His friends, 
without his permiffion, would fcarce have attempted the life of 
his brother; and he had been latcljv married to the daughter of 
Afaph Jah. The emperor was enraged at their wickednefs and 
prefumption; and, by an ad of power, frulUated, for the time, 
their defigns. 

The power of Noor-Mahil over the emperor’s aifedions, had po ^.r 
not in the leaft abated. She, for the moll part, ruled over him 
with abfolute fway : fometimes his fpirit broke forth beyond her 
controul. Her brother’s alliance with Shaw Jehan, kept her in 
the intereft of that prince : and her averfion to Chufero and 
Purvez was equal to her regard for him. An edid was iflued to • 
change her name from Noor-Mahil into that of Noor-Jehan, or 
the Light of the World. To dillinguifli her from the other 
wives of the emperor, fhe was always addrefled by the title of 
Sh^ e, or Emprefs. Her name was joined with that of the 
emperor, on the current coin. She was the fpring which moved 
the great machine of the ftate. Her family took rank immedi- 
ately after the’ princes of the blood. They were admitted, at 
all hours. Into the prcfcnce ; nor were they excluded from the 
nrpll fecret apartments of the leraglio. By her inllucuce, Chan 

Azim., . 
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Azim, the late vificr, was releafed from his confinement in Gua-- 
liar, and admitted into court. 


Tr.in faction 3 It was after Jchangirc’s arrival at Mantlo, that the affairs of 
the Dccaii were fettled. The Knglilh amhaffrdor rcniained flill at 
court. The affability and good-nature of Jehangire did not, for 
fonie time, overbalance Shaw Jehan’s averfion to the lingliflr 
nation. An incident at Surat was magnified into an infult upon 
the Imperial power, by the prince and his party. The ambaffa- 
dor, however, removed the emperor’s jealoufy : and he had the 
addrefs to gain, at laft, the favour of the prince, the rainifter, and 
the emprefs; and obtained the privileges of trade, which were 
the objeeff of his embaffy. An ambaffador from Perfia was not 
fi) fuccefsful: he was received with little ceremony, and difmiffed 
with a coolncfs little Ihort of contempt. Pie came to negoclate a 
loan at the court of Agra ; and Jehangire was in no humour to 
give any of his money away. The emperor even defeended into 
meaiinefs, on the occafion. The Perfian liad been’- ferved in all 
ncceffaries from court. A bill was ordered to be fent him, when 
he announced his defign of departing. He was obliged to pay 
the laft farthing; but the prefents which he had brought for the 
emperor were valued, and deduced from the fum demanded. 


rmperor’s The empcror, having fettled the affairs of the Decan, and fpent 
cTuwnu. and Mando fcventeen months, in hunting and other rural amufe- 
Agrl? ° ments, marched, with his Lefcar or great camp, into the kingdom 
of Guzerat. In the latter end of the Autumn of the one thoufand 
and twenty-feventh of theHigcra, he arrived at Ahmedabad,.^ the 
capital of Guzerat. He took, from that city, the route of Cam- 
bait ; where he had ordered flips and magnificent barges to be 
ready for him, to take his amufement on the ocean, with all his 
court. He was foon tired of the agitation of the vcflels on the 
waves; and returned to Ahmedabad on the fecond of Ramzan, of 
* the 
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the year one thoufand and twenty-feven. He did not long re- 
main at Ahmedabad. He took the route of Agra, and arrived 
in that capital after an abfcnce of near five years. 

Soon after the court returned to Agra, the good old vilier, 
Ademad-ul-Dowla, the emperor’s father-in-law, gave up a life, 
which, on account of his many virtues, had become dear to the 
people. Bred up in the fchool of Adverfity, Adleinad-ul-Do\vla 
had learned to fubdue his paffions, to liften to the didates of 
Reafon, to feel for the misfortunes of mankind. Having railed 
himfelf from fervitude to authority, from indigence to honour 
and wealth, he knew the duties of every Ration. He was not 
lefs converfant with the world in pradicc, than he was from his 
extenfive reading and the well-weighed rcfledlions of his own 
mind. An occonomift in every thing, but in charity, he was 
only covetous of wealth to relieve the needy and the poor. He 
chofe rather to maintain the dignity of his rank by the number 
of his friends, than by that of domcRics, followers, and Raves. 
The people loved him as a father, but feared him as a father 
too ; for he tempered feverity with moderation, and lenity with 
the rigour of the laws. The empire RouriRied under his wife 
adminiRration. No evil but luxury prevailed. That weed 
takes root in profperity ; and, perhaps, can never be eradicated 
from fb rich a foil.— T he emprefs was inconlblable for the death 
of her father. She propofed,at once,asa proof of her affedion and 
magnificence, to perpetuate his memory in a monument of fulid 
River. The Imperial archited fbon convinced her, that a metal 
fo precious would not be the moR lafling means of tranfinitting 
the viftcr’s fame to poRcrity. “ All ages,” faid he, “ arc full 
“ of avarice j and even the empire of the houle of Timur, like all 
“ fublunary things, is fubjed to revolution and change.” Site 
dropt her purpofe; and a magnificent fabric of Rone Rill retains, 
in Agraj the name of Adem^-ul-Dowla. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Difp'ifttion of the court — Expedition to Sewalic—The emperor in 
Cajhmire — Dijlurbances in the Decan— Prince Chu/ero mur- 
dered — Rebellion of Shaw Jehdn—He is repulfed at Agra — De- 
feated at Delhi— Pnrfued by his brother Purvez — Defeated at 
the Nirbidda—He reduces Orixa, Bengal and Bchar—He 
marches toward the capital— Totally defeated by Purvez— Be- 
fieges Brampotir—Tn great dif refs— His fubmiJion—Candahar 
lof to the empire. 

ir.18. .^1 ' he death of the old vifier produced no alteration in the 
•* affairs of the court of Agra. Habituated, under his 
ot Sic coi-t. bufinefs, Afiph Jah was adivc in his high depart- 

ment; and Jehangire himfelf had acquired a confiderable degree 
of experience and knowledge, in the pall years of his reign. The 
favourite Sultana was not in the mean time idle. She even 
attended to tranfadions in which her own paflions were not 
immediately concerned ; and often gave feafonable advice to her 
conlbrt. She had fuch an afcendancy over the emperor’s mind, 
that he feldom durft attempt any material meafure without her 
concurrence. She difpofed of the higheft offices at pleafurc ; .^d 
the greatcfl honours were conferred at her nod. Afiph was atten- 
tive to his filler’s humours. He knew the pride and haughtijjefs 
of her difpofition; and he forgot the equality which nature gives 
to a brother, in a profound refped for the emprefs, 
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Toward the' clofe of the year, the Raja Bickermajit was fent, 
with a confiderable force, to the mountains of Sewalic, to the 
north-caft of the Ganges. In the numerous vallics which intcr- 
fedl that immenfe ridge of hills, many tribes lived, under their 
native princes, who had never been fubdued by the arms of the 
followers of Mahommed. Safe in their inaccefliblc retreats, they 
often iflued out, in a depredatory manner, from their faftncilcs, 
and harafled, with incurfions, the northern provinces. Bicker- 
majit, after having encountered with great dilliculties, penetrated 
into the heart of their country, and fat down before the fort ot 
Eangurra, which was fituated upon a rocky, mountain, and 
thought impregnable. It fell foon into his hands; but the reduc- 
tion of all the tribes was not finifhed till the clofe of the fucceed- 
ing year. Twenty-two petty princes agreed to pay a certain 
tribute; and they fent hoftages to Agra, as fecurities for their 
future obedience. 

The eleventh of Ziclda was rendered remarkable by the birth 
of a fon tothc prince Shaw Jehin, by Sultana Kudfia, thedaughter 
of Afiph Jah. Jehangire, who, from his alFcdion to his fon, 
was highly pleafed with this increafe in his family, called the 
infant Aurungzebe, or the Ornament of the Throne.— To 
avoid the approaching heat of the feafon, the emperor refolved to 
remove his court to the delightful country of Caflimirc. Shaw 
JehSn accompanied his father in his progrefs. They entered the 
mountains of Sewalic, in their way, and vifited the fort of Ean- 
gurra, which had fome time before furrendered to Bickerm ajit. Je- 
hangire, in a pretended zeal for religion, ordered all the images of the 
gods of the Hindoos, which were found in a temple within the for- 
trefs, to be broken to pieces; and he aflifted in confecrating the place 
for the worlhip of God, after the manner preferibed in tlie Coran. 
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In his progrefs to Cafhmire, the emperor was met by Chaa 
Alum, from his embafly to the court of Perfia. Jehangire, 
after reflecting upon the contemptuous treatment which he had 
given to the Perfian ambaflador, had refolved to remove any 
toldnefs which might arife on that account, between, the two 
empires. He, for that purpofe, had difpatched Chan Alum, with 
ni.ia:riificent prefentsto Shaw Abas of Perfia. This nobleman was 
received with every mark of refpeCt. The treaties between the 
two crowns were renewed and confirmed ; and the Perfian loaded 
him with rich prefents, accompanying them with a letter of 
frlendlhip to Jehangire ; without mentioning the injurious, 
reception of his own minifter at the Indian court. 

Jehangire, fond of making progreflTes through- his extenfivc 
dominions, made, this year, great additions to the convenience of 
travelling. Conliderable fums were iffued from the treafury, for 
mending the great roads of the empire. Wells were dug at the 
end of every two miles ; and a building for the reception of way- 
farers, was eroded near each well. This improvement began on 
the road to Cafliraire, where Jehangire arrived in the beginning 
of the year 1029. He was highly pleafed with that moll beauti- 
ful province. The principal valley of which it confills». being 
much more elevated than the plains of India, is cool and pleafant 
in the hotteft fcafon of the year. A profound tranquillity reign- 
ing over all the empire, Jehangire remained many months- in 
Calhmire. He went daily to the chace ; and wandered, after a 
variety of rm'al pleafures, over the face of that charming and 
flourilhing country. He did not return to Lahore, till the month 
of Mohirrim of the year that fucceeded his arrival at Calli- 
mire. 


The 
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The emperor had fcarce arrived at Lahore, when he received ® 

* Higer. 1029, 

advices, that the princes of the Decan, who had engaged to pay 

• , ^ Dillurbnnccs 

a certain tribute, had driven away, by force, the deputies who had in the Decan, 
been fent to receive it. The refractory tributaries backed this 
violent meafure with an army of fixty thoufand horfe. They 
encamped at Ballapour. The chiefs of the confederates were 
Nizam-ul-Muluc, Adil Chan, and Cuttub. They were defeended 
of the Mahommedan princes, who, at the fall of the Patan 
empire, had aiTumed the ftate and independence of princes in the 
Decan. 

Jehangire, upon receiving this intelligence, immediately clif- Shawjch.n 
patched Shaw Jeh^n to Agra. He gave him a commifllon to the infur- 
command the Imperial army ftationed in and near that city. The 
prince did not continue long at Agra. He marched, on the 
twentieth of SifFer, toward Brampour. His force confifted of 
forty thoufand horfe. Abdul Hulfein, an experienced officer, 
was his fecond in command. Letters came to the prince, on his 
march, from the Imperial governor of Mando, that a confiderable 
detachment of the enemy had eroded the Nirbidda, and were 
laying wafte the country. Abdul Huflein was immediately 
detached againft them, with five thoufand horfe. That general 
came up with the plunderers, defeated them, flew many on the 
fpot, and purfued the fugitives to the hills. The prince himl'clf 
continued his route to Brampour. 

Chan Chanan,.who commanded at Brampour, was in a manner The rebels 
bcfieged in that city by the enemy. They had traverfed the 
provinces of Berar and Chandeifli ; and fpread their devaftations 
to the gates of Brampour. The Imperialifls recovered their 
fpirit, upon the prince’s arrival with an army ; and the hopes of 
the infurgents begaa to vanilh. Some petty Rajas, who had 
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joined the confederates, took, the firft opportunity of throwing 
themfelves at the feet of Shaw Jehan. They were pardoned, but 
obliged to pay the arrear of their tribute, which amounted to fifty 
lacks. The Mahommedan princes, being deferted by the Hindoo 
Rajas, their troops mutinied, and diffentions rofe in their councils. 
Tliey feparated in difguft and defpair, each to his own territory. 
Shaw Jehan divided his army into five parts, and followed the 
rebels. In the fpace of a few months, without any confiderable 
adion, he reduced the infurgents to their former obedience; 
forcing them to pay the arrears of their tribute, which was now 
fettled at the annual fum of fifty-five lacks of roupees. 

When Shaw Jehan had received orders from his father to quell 
the difturbances in the Decan, he requefted that his brother, the 
unfortunate prince Chufero, might be put into his hands. He 
had often made the fame requeft before, but to no efFcft. Jehan- 
gire juftly doubted his fincerity, when he profefled, that it was a 
regard for a brother that induced him to wifh to have Chufero 
in his poffeflion. He knew the ambition of Shaw Jeh^n : he ftill 
had an affedlon for Chufero. Afiph Jah, even the favourite 
Sultana had gone into the views of Shaw Jehan; but the 
emperor remained long inflexible. Shaw Jehan, for fome time^ 
feemed to drop his defigns. He, in the mean time, grew daily in 
his father’s efteem ; and Chufero declined in proportion as his 
brother rofe. When the alarming newa from the Decan arrived 
at Lahore, the emperor’s hopes retted all on Shaw Jehdn. The 
artful prince, in the critical moment, renewed his requett, with 
regard to Chufero, and he was delivered into his hands. 

Though Noor-Mahil had been formerly in the intereft of Shaw 
Jchdn, flie had lately many reafons to alter her opinion concern- 
ing that prince. Her penetrating eye had pierced the veil which 
3 he 
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JEHANGIRE. 

lie had drawn over his deflgns. She faw the great lines of ambi- 
tion, and an unrelenting perfcverance in purfuit of power, in all 
his condu(Sk. She communicated her fufpicions to Jehangire: flie 
told him, that Shaw Jchan muft be curbed ; that he manifeftly 
hfpired to the throne ; that all his adions tended to gain popu- 
larity; that his apparent virtues were hypocrify, and not the 
offspring of a generous and honeft mind ; and that he waited but 
for a convenient opportunity to throw off the mafk of deceitful 
duty and feigned allegiance. The emperor was convinced ; but 
it was too late. Chufero was already in the hands of Shaw 
Jehan; and the latter was at the head of an army. Silence now 
was prudence; and a melancholy anxiety fucceeded to conde- 
feending weaknefc. 

Chufero, tliough popidar o^ account of the beauty of his per- 
fon, and his misfortunes, was a prince of a haughty dlfpofition. 
He was governed by furious paffions. His mind was in a per- 
petual agitation, without pointing to any end. He was now 
volatile and cheerful ; now dark and fullen. He often laughed 
at misfortune; he was often enraged at trifles; and his whole 
condiaf): betrayed every mark of an infanity of mind. His judg- 
ment was little : his memory weak. . He always preferred the 
laft advice, having no power of mind to diftinguifh propriety, 
no retention to make juft comparilbns. His defigns were there- 
fore often ill-founded; his adions irrefolute and undecifive, and 
they always terminated in difgrace and ruin. Yet he had fome- 
thing about hiip that commanded refped in the midft of his in- 
firmities. Nobody could look at his condud without difguft; 
none obferved his manner or faw hia perfon without regard and 
a .kind of efte^m. Had he not been foured by misfortunes, he 
was naturally of a generous and tender difj^fition ; but adverfity 
, flopping 
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nig 103*0 '^P the current of his mind, threw it out of its channel, 

and he, at laft, became indifferent concerning his own fate. 
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Shaw Jehan, for fome time, affeded to treat the unfortunate 
Chufero with- attention and refped. But this was a delufivc. 
gleam before a ftorm. His defigns were not yet ripe for execu- 
tion. To remove Chufero would be to no purpofe, till other 
obftacles to his own ambition were removed. Fortune favoured 
his defigns. His fuccefs in the Decan raifed his reputation ; the 
plunder of the enemy fumiihed the means of gaining for him 
the army. They expreffed their inviolable attachment to his 
perfon and views. He threw off the malk''at once. He difre- 
garded the mandates of the court of Agra ; and to complete his 
crimes, he ordered the unfortunate Chufero to be affaffmated by 
ruffians, under the walls of Azere. He affumed, foon after, the 
Imperial titles; laying the foundation of his throne in a brother’s 
blood. 

Though all mankind were convinced, that Shaw Jehan was 
acceffary to the murder of Chufero, he had taken previous mea- 
fures to conceal the intended crime. When he had quelled the 
infurredion in the Decan, he became apparently melancholy, and 
pretended to fall into a difeafe. His friends were full of anxiety. 
One only was in the fecret; and he began to infinuate, that the 
prince had received intelligence, that Jehangire had determined 
to raife Chufero to the throne. He expatiated upon the un- 
certain fate of Shaw Jehan; Jind upon the doubtfulnefs of 
their own fortune, as conneded with that prince. One Raja 
Bandor, a notorious villain, underftood the meaning of Shaw 
jehan’s friend. In hopes of a reward, he went at midnight to 
the tent of Chufero, and pretending a meffage from the emperor, 
he was admitted by the attendants of the prince, without fuf- 
^ picion. 
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picion. He found him faft afleep, and ftabbed him to the heart, a. d. ,6„. 
The favourite wife of Chufero, the daughter of the vifier Chan 
Azem, came to her hufband’s tent in the morning. She found 
him cold, in his blood ; flie filled the camp and the neighbouring 
city of Azere with her cries. She ran about difiraited, and called 
down the vengeance of God upon the murderers. Shaw Jehan, 
who had removed to the country for the benefit of the air, returned 
upon the news of Chufero’s death, and (hewed fuch apparent 

fymptoms of grief, that he was believed, for fome time, innocent 
of the murder. 

The news of the death of Chufero came foon to the emperor’s The emperor' 
cars. Retaining Hill fome affedion for his unfortunate fon, he 
was (hocked at the murder, and gave himfelf up to grief. He 
fufpeded Shaw Jehan, but common fame Irad not yet fixed the 
crime on that prince. Jehangire wrote a public letter to him 
and his principal officers, fignifying that he was determined to 
make a. ftrid and (evere enquiry concerning the alTaffination ; and 
^hat he would puni(h the murderers- with the utmoft rigour. 

He ordered the body to be dug up from the grave, and examined. 

He openly accufed Shaw Jehan ; who, finding himfelf difeovered, 
refolved. to continue in his rebellion. 

The author of the life of Shaw JehSn, aferibes his rebellion 1 *^ Apology for 
the violence and ambition of the favourite Sultana. That wo- ***^*'^ 
man, fays the writer, finding that the health of the emperor 
declined, was apprehenfive that the crown would devolve on Shaw 
Jehan ; who had, for fome time, been the determined enemy of 
her influence and power. She, therefore, refolved to ruin the 
afihirs of that prince ; and to fix the fucceffion in the perfon of 
Shariar, the fourth (bn of Jehangire, who was married to her 
own daughter, by her former bufeand Shere Afkun. Her 

abfolute.' 
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abfolute dotninion over the emperor obtained credit to her afper- 
fions. She adually procured a promife for an alteration of the 
fuccelfion : and it was the certain intelligence of this circum- 
ftance, continues his apologift, that drove Shaw Jehaa to ex- 
tremes. 

Though Shaw Jeluin's defigns upon the throne were no fecret, 
he did not afl'ume the Imperial titles till the twenty-fevemth of 
the fecond Jemmad of the One thoufand and thirty-4rft of 
the Higera. He immediately, with a numerous ai-my, took the 
route of Delhi, where, at that time, his father refided. The news 
of his march ilew before him, and reached the ears of Jehangire. 
That monarch became anxious, irrefolute, and perplexed.; and to 
complete the confufion in his councils, advices were, at the fame 
time, received, that Shaw Abas, king of Perfia, at the head of a 
great force, had furprifed Candahar. The emperor was thunder- 
llruck at this double intelligence of approaching misfortune. 
The rebellious prince had the flower of the Imperial army tinder 
his command. Jehangire, as the laft refort, had recourfe to 
policy. Inftead of arming for his own defence, he diflembled his 
knowledge of his fon’s intentions. He wrote him affedionate letters 
from day to day. He praifed his former adions. He commended 
his prefent alacrity, in coming lb expeditloufly to his aid againft the 
Perfian. Shaw Jehan was not to be flattered Out of his defigns. 
He faw through his father’s policy, and he gradually advanced ; 
but being overtaken by the tains, he was obliged to halt feme 
months at Mando, the capital of the province of Malava. 

Shaw Jchcln in his march made the full hoflilc attempt upon 
the caftle of Agra. In that fortrefs was lodged a great part of the 
Imperial treafure. Upon the news of the prince’s departure from 
Mando, the emperor Tent Afij^h Jah, the vifier, to tranfport 

the 



Alipfe Jahj ^ vifier, tq tranfport the treafure from Agra to a. d. 1625. 
Lahore^ £tab^r Chao^ who commanded the fortrefs, was unwil- > - ^ * 

ling to rifk the treafure on the road, as the news of Shaw Jeh^u’s 
near approach was arrived. The importunities of Afiph pre- 
vailed. Etabir with a party cfcorted the treafure : fome of the 
enemy appeared in view. Etabdr immediately retired, with his 
convoy, to the caftle of Agra ; and Afiph made the beft of his 
way to Delhi. Shaw Jehan, immediately upon his arrival, 
ordered the caftle to be affaulted ; but Bickermajlt, who com- 
manded the attack, was fo warmly received, that he was glad to 
retire, with the lofs of five hundred mem The prince, enraged 
at this difappointment, delivered up to plunder fome of the 
nobility’s houfes at Agra; and then took the rout of Delhi. 

The prince having advanced, formed his camp at Feridabad. n!s demand. 
The city of Delhi was alarmed ; the emperor perplexed. A letter, 
in the mean time, was brought to him from his rebellious fon. 

Shaw Jehan demanded, That the command of all the Imperial 
troops fliould be given to him without referve : that orders 
fliould be feat to the governors of the provinces to receive all 
their future inftrudions from his hands : that permiflion Ihould 
be given him to receive, into his polfeflion, all the warlike ftores; 
that he Ihould have accefs to the royal magazines and treafures to 
fupply him with every necelfary, for carrying on the war againft 
Perfia : and: that the impregnable caftle of Rentimpour Ihould 
be placed in his hands, as a place of fecurlty for his family, againft 
the mashinations of the Sultana, during his abfence in the 
north. 

Jehangire was enraged beyond meafure at propofals which, if refufed. 
granted, would a<ftuaUy dethrone him. His refentment and 
pride got the better of his temporizing timidity. He ilTued out 
VoL. in. K 
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A D. 1632. an ediA declaring his fon a rebel, fliould he not difband his 

Illg. 1032, ^ 

' » ' army, and return to his duty, by a certain day. Another edid 

confifcated all his eftates, by recalling the grants which had been 
given him, for a magnificent fubfiftence. The eftates were con- 
ferred upon Sultan Shari^r; who was, at the fiime time, invefted 
with a coinmiftion to carry on, with the utmoft vigour, the 
PciTian war. Rullum Suffavi, an experienced and able officer, 
w'as placed next in command to the prince in the expedition. 
Ruftuin was himfelf a Perfian, a near relation to Shaw Abas, 
and deduced his paternal defeent from the Imperial family of 
Siift'vi. 

Picpar.ition, "Fhc Imperial edids made no impreffion on Shaw Jehan. The 

againii him. emperor flcw from the pen to the fword. The troops Rationed 
near the capital tiocked to his ftandard : others joined him from 
the provinces. Aliph Jah and the Sultana had forefeen the ftorm, 
and the adherents of the emperor were on their march to Delhi, 
when the rebel prince was on his route from the Decan. Jehan- 
girc, in a few days, faw forty thoul'and horfe under his command. 
Scarce ten thoufand of thefe were of the ftanding force of the 
empire, fo that Shaw Jehan had ftill a manifeft fuperiority. 

The river Jumna, being in the dry feafon of the year fordable, 
the emperor crofted it ; and both armies arrived at Belochpoor, and 
remained fome days in hourly expedations of a battle. The 
prince, in the mean time, endeavoured to excufe his own condud, 
by affirming, that he was driven to extremes, by the intrigues 
of the Sultana againft his power. She carried, he faid, all before 
her with the emperor ; and to throw difgrace upon him, per- 
fuaded Jehangire to order him to the Perfian war, without the 
neccifary fupplics of money and warlike ftores. He, therefore, 
alleged, that his demands had been made in fo peremptory a 
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tnanncr, merely bccaufe he did not confidcr his father as a free 
agent, fwayed and commanded as he was by the pernicious coun- — v— J" 

fels of a vindidive and ambitious woman. Thefe allegations 
leflfened his crime in the eyes of the fuperficial ; and tended to 
ftrengthen in his army, the attachment to his intereft, whiclr*hc 
had purchafed with donations. 


The emperor was impatient to come to adion with his fon. 
Afiph Jah, the vifier, oppofed this meafurc, by affirming that it 
was imprudent to rifque all, with a fmall force, while reinforce- 
ments were daily expeded. The emperor fufpeded his lidclity; 
and he had fome reafon. Afiph was faid to have jirovidcd againft 
all events, by keeping up a correfpondcnce with Shaw Jehan. 
His enemies affirmed, that it was his advice which haftened the 
prince from the Dccan ; though this agrees but little with the 
preparations which Afiph had made againft Shaw Jehan from 
forefeeing his rebellion. jehangire, however, believed his 
minifter guilty. He gave hirafelf up to rage and defpaif. 


DillreA of 
the cm per 01. 


In the heat of his imagination upon the occafion, he fell afieep m, jrcam. 
in his tent. He dreamed that he faw a pole fixed in the ground, 
before the Imperial palace. On the top of the pole, which almoft 
reached the Ikies, a meteor feemed to play, and to lighten the 
whole world with its fplendor. An elephant came from the 
weft and overturned the pole. The meteor fell and expired on 
the ground, leaving the whole earth in profound darknefs. 

Jehangire ftarted from his bed. Naturally fuperftitious, he fore- 
faw fome coming evil in his dream. He related it, in the 
morning, to his Omrahs. None ventured to interpret it; and 
when they ftood in filence in the prefence, a courier arrived, with 
advice that Mohabet Chan, with all the forces of Punjab, was at 
the diftance of a few miles from the Imperial camp. This fudden 
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and unexpeded reinforcement difFufed an univerfal joy. The 
emperor cried out> That his dream was interpreted. Mohabet 
joined the army in the evening; and private orders were imme- 
diately iffued to the officers to prepare for adion by the dawn of 
day. 

The Imperial army was in motion while yet it was dark ; and 
Shaw teh^n, apprized of their march, did not decline to engage. 
He advanced apace. The two armies came la fight of each other 
oppofitc to Tuglick-abad. The imperialifts were commanded in 
chief by Afiph Jah, the vifier, who was ported in the center. 
Mohabet Chan had charge of the right wing ; Nawafis Chan, of 
the left. Abdalla commanded the advanced guards, confifting of 
three thoufand horfe. The Emperor himfelf ftood behind the 
center ; and to encourage the generals, fent to each fome pre- 
fents, as a mark of his confidence and favour. 

Some of the rebel lords, who thought they were giving gbod 
advice to Shaw Jehdn, prevailed upon him not to expofe his per- 
fon in the field. He retired to a fmall diftance; and Raja Bicker- 
majit marfhalled his troops in order of battle. The Raja placed 
himfelf in the center : Raja Bime commanded the right, Darab. 
Chan the left wing. The adtion was begun by the advanced 
guards on both fides. Thofe of Shaw Jehan were defeated, at 
the fir ft onfet, by a ftrange accident. Abdalla, who commanded 
the advanced guard of the Imperialirts, fpurring on his horfe 
among the enemy, with a few officers in the ftcret, joined the 
rebels. His troops, mirtaking their commander’s perfidy for 
valour, rufhed forward to fupport him; and having engaged the 
enemy hand to hand, drove them back upon their own Kne. 
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Afiph Jah took .immediate advantage of the confufion occa- 
fioned by the flight of Shaw Jelian’s advanced guard. He 
prefled forward witli the center of the imperialiils, and came to 
aeftion with Raja Bickermajit. The fliock was violent, and the 
battle continued obftinate for fome time. Both the commanders 
exerted themfclves to the utmoft. At length the fortune of Afiph 
prevailed. Raja Bickermajit fell, pierced through the head with 
an arrow. 7'he center of the rebels immediately fled; and, at 
that inftant, Moh^bet drove the left wing from the field. Raja 
Bime, in the mean time, preflixl hard upon Nawafis Chan, who 
commanded the right wing of the Imperiallfls. The dull was fo 
great, that the contending armies were involved in darknefs. 
They felt for each other with their fwords. Nawafis was driven 
from the field. Many of his officers were killed, and fome taken 
prifoners. Raja Rime, imagining he was returning after a com- 
plete vidtory, fell in with the troops of Afiph Jah. They mixed 
undiftinguilhcd with each other. Slaughter and confufion 
reigned. Wounds were inflided at random. Chance governed 
all. Every individual confidcred himfelf as in the midfl of ten 
thoufand foes. The armies retreated to their camps. The field 
was left to the dead. 

Both parties, at firft, claimed the honour of the vldory, but 
the confequences declared it to belong to jehangire. Though 
both the emperor and Shaw jehan had been kept out of the line 
at the beginning of the adion, by tlie alfiduity of their friends, 
when the battle became hot, they mixed with their refpedive 
armies. Bickerniajlt, obferving the emperor, prefled forward to 
feize him; but in the attempt was flain. Tlie fpirit of the rebels 
fell with their leader. Shaw Jehan prefentetl himfelf to the run- 
aways in vain. Neither threats nor promifes would do. A 
panic had feized them; and though the prince cried aloud, That 

he 
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he himfclf, as good and as brave an officer as.Bickermajit, was 
alive, they liflened not as they paffed, and foon fled beyond 
the power of hearing. 

Shaw Jehiin became almoft diftraded with his misfortunes. 
He refolved ferioufly to prevent future mifery and diftrefs, by an 
immediate death. His adherents, however, prevailed upon him 
to retreat. He fled to the mountains of Mewat j his army 'falling 
oir as he fled. ’ Jehangire was the more aftoniflied at his good 
fortune, the more it was unexpeded. When the news of Ab- 
dalla’s treachery was brought him, he had given all over for loll. 
He diflrufted Afiph Jah; and he fent a meflenger to rccal him 
from the front, when that minifter was upon the point of engag- 
ing the enemy. Fortunately for the emperor, the meflenger did 
not come up to the vifier till the affair was decided. The latter 
obeyed Jehangire, and brought him the news of vidory. 

Tire battle was fcarce decided, when Sultan Purvez, in confe- 
qucnce of his father’s orders, arrived from Allahabad, in the 
Imperial camp. Jehangire received him with an excefs of joy. 
The vidory over his rebellious fon had elevated his fpirits, and 
diffipated all his fears. He fent his feraglio before him to Agra ; 
and raifed Purvez, under the tuition of Mohabet, to the command 
, of the ariliy. Shaw Jehan, in the mean time, with a few adhe- 
rents, purfued his way to the Dccan ; andPurv cz was ordered to 
follow him with a confiderable force. The fugitive prince flopt 
with his adherents, to refrefli thcmfelves at the river Geniva. 
Purvez, in the mean time, came up a cannonade enfued, and the 
Imperialifts having forced their paffage, Shaw Jeh^n retreated 
with precipitation. 
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We muft, for a moment, lofe fight of the prince, in the mis- '^*3- 

fortunes of his adherents. The Emireror in his extreme affec- 
tion for Shaw Jchan, had, while yet he remained in his duty, dS” 
lubmitted to his government an extenfive divifion of the empire, 
confiding of feveral provinces. In that number was the rich king- 
dom of Guzerat. Bickermajit, who was fiain in the adion 
near Delhi, had been governor of that province ; and when he 
joined the prince in his expedition againft his father, SulFvi Chau 
was left in the fuperintendency of Guzerat. Abdalla, %vhofc 
perfidy, in defecting his fovereign in the late battle, we have al- 
ready mentioned, was rewarded, by the prince, for his treachery, 
with the government vacant by the death of Bickermajit. Uir- 
willing to leave the prince in his diftrefs, Abdalla difpatches his 
friend Offader Chan to command, in the mean time, in that pro- 
vince. Offader arriving with a fmall force at Ahmedabad, the 
capital, difplaced Suffvi Chan, the Imperial governor. SufFvi 
fled to Hankfi. He wrote from thence to Nafir, the governor of 
Patan. Underftanding that Sufl'vi was no flranger to the march 
of Sultan Dawir Buxfh the Ton of Chufero, under the tuition of his 
maternal grandfather Chan Azem, to command for the emperor 
in Guzerat, Nalir blamed him for his flight. He met Sufl'vi, 
with a force at Caperbeniz. They refolved to march to Ahmed- 
abad : and fetting forward in the evening, they arrived next 
morning under the walls of the city. Dividing their forces into 
three bodies ; each body attacked a gate. The elephants broke 
them open : the Impcrialifls entered, and Off;uler was feized. 

Shaw Jehan, after the rencounter at the River Gcniva, fled to siiaw jch.'n’a 
Mando, the capital of Malava. News was brought to him in 
that city, that Guzerat was loft. He was much afi'ci£te<l ; but t^uzeiat. 
Abdalla made light of the matter. That Omrah marched to- 
ward Ahmedabad with feven thoufand horfe. When he arrived 

' at 
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liig 1032^’ Waflet, he found SufFvi, nowthe Imperial Suba, ready unexpec-' 
— ' tedly to receive him. This lord, finding that prince Dawir Buxfli 
and Chan Azem had lagged on their march, provided himfelf 
with an army. He polled his forces about twelve miles from 
Ahmedabad. Abdalla endeavoured to turn his rear. He was 
prevented by the vigilance of SufFvi ; and he, therefore, refolved 
to come to battle. Dividing his army into three columns, he 
advanced, in that order, upon the enemy. Nafir Chan fupported 
SufFvi, with his courage and condud. The battle was obftinatc. 
Many officers of rank fell on the fide of Abdalla. He was 
routed, witli great daughter. He fled to Surat. The country 
people cut ofF the greateft part of the fhattcred remains of his 
followers in their retreat. He foon after, with a few troops, 
betook himfelf to Brampour. 


Purvez de* 
feats Shaw 
Jeh^n at the 
Nirbidda. 


The prince Purvez and Mohabet, after the affair at the river 
Geniva, returned to the Emperor, who was encamped under the 
walls of Fattepour. The dillurbances in Guzerat convinced Je- 
hangire, that the flames of civil war could be only extinguilhed 
by the total ruin of Shaw Jehan. He, therefore, ordered Pur* 
vcz and Mohabet, at the head of the Rajaputs, in the Imperial 
pay, to purfue the rebel and to lake him alive. Shaw Jehun left 
Mando, with a refolution to try his fortune in a battle. He 
paffed the river Nirbidda and threw up works to defend the ford. 
He was, by this time, reduced to great diftrefs. His adherents 
gradually deferted him. He became tired of hoflilities which 
promifed no fuccefs. He fent to his brother Purvez, for very 
moderate terms. Purvez, by the advice of Mohabet, amufed him 
with hopes, without coming to any determined point. The ufual 
precautions were negleded on the fide of Shaw Jehan ; and Mo- 
habet, who watched an opportunity, croffed the river and fur- 
prized him ia bia camp, He was defeated with great daughter. 


Shaw 
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Shrih Jchan fled from the ficlil, through Go’enneha; and then i'-,. 

took the rout of Orixa, to Bengal. The governor oT (.)iix,i, ' — 

Ahmed Beg, ik'd on t!ic prince’s approach. That province was i u; i., o.i.'.'.i 
given to Knlii Ghan, one of Shaw Jehsn’s adherents ; winlfl he 
himfelf advanced to Bmxhvan, and took pofknion of tli.n diliriT. 
lie did not continue long at Bnrdwan. JI)raliim, governor oi’ 

Bengal, had collected all his forces to Raja Mahil, to opjKile tlic 
unexpeded invafion ; and Shaw Jehan marched toward the phwe. 


When the prince had arrived within a few miles of Raja ulA- 
hil, the Suha abandoned that fortrefs as untenable. I Ic retreated, 
in good order, to the fort of Telli.i-Curri ; avhieh had been built 
to defend the pal’s between the mountains and the Ganges. In 
the fort were a number of Europeans. He lirengthened tlicm 
with a reinforcement of his heft troops, whilll lie cncamjK'd liis 
army on the oppofitc bank of the river. Shaw Jcli.ln, upon Ins 
arrival, inverted the fort of Tellia-Gurri. He made little imprel- 
fion ; the Europeans being excellent gunners and engineers. 
He attempted to crofs, but was rcpulfed, having but a few boats. 
A neighbouring Raja, however, provided the prince with a lleet 
of boats; and in thefe he tranfported two thouland horfe. Ibra- 
him, finding that he was to be attacked in his camp, croifed the 
river in his turn. EIc drew up in order of battle, againrt the 
prince ; but in the adion his troops were defeated and he him- 
felf rtain. Bengal fell, with the Suha, from the empire. Rumi, 
the chief engineer of Shaw Jehan, in the mean time, found 
means to carry a mine, under the fort of Tellia Gurri, and blew 
up about twenty yards of the rampirc. The [ilacc was taken by 
aifault, and the garrifon put to the fword. 


VI i: 

I'M ^ 

bulu,. 


Shaw Jehan, after this great and uncxpccled fuccefs attending con^.i! r.!!,- 
his arms, marched to Dacca, where Ibrahim, the late Suha, had 
VoL. III. L dcpofitcd 
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^ig '03J^ depofitcd his own and the Imperial treafure. He no fooner ap- 
pearcd before Dacca, than it furrendered. Forty lacks of rou- 
pecs were found in fpccie, befidcs jewels, much fpoil, and war- 
like (lores. Dacca was the laft place in Bengal, that held out for 
the emperor. The Rajas, the hereditary governors of dillrids, 
and all thofc who held cRates of the crown, crowded into the 
court of the prince ; and w'ith prefents and proffers of allegiance, 
endeavoured to lecurc their poffeffions. The w'hole kingdom re- 
ceived a new fovcrcign; and Darab, the fon of Chan Chanan, 
w'as railed to the high office of Suba under Slnaw jehan. 

ind !’ch.';r. Thc ambition of the prince W'as not to be confined to Bengal. 

He turned his eyes upon the adjoining province of Behar. lie 
fcarcc had permitted his army to breathe after the conquefl of 
Dacca, before he led them into Behar. Muchlis Chan, the Im- 
perial governor of that province, fled to Alkhabad, at the ap- 
proach of the prince. The gates of Patna, thc capital, were left 
open to receive him. He kept his court in thc Suba’s palace. The 
Zemindars crowded, from all quarters, into the city, made their 
fubmiflion, and, with prefents, obtained his flivour. But what 
was of greater confequence to thc prince, Mubarick, governor of 
the impregnable fort of ilhotas, which had never been taken by 
force, came and prefented to him thc keys. Shaw Jehan was 
exceedingly rejoiced at this piece of good fortune. He had now 
a place of fecurity for his family ; and he found his mind, as 
alleviated from care, fitter to encounter thc dangers of the field 
and thc viciffitudes of fortune. 

He divides The prince having reftored the civil government of Behar, 
thrce™an's"/” which had been ruined by his invafion, railed Nafir Chan to 
the office of Suba. He himfelf took again the field. He divided 
his army into three parts. The firft he placed under the com- 
mand 
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mand of Abdalla, who had been lately fo unfortunate In Cuzerat. 
He ordered that officer to proceed to Allahabad, with his divl- 
fion ; to drive away the Suba of Behar from tlicncc, and to take 
poffieffion of the place. Deria Chan was placed, by tlic prince, 
over the fccond divifion. That general was ordered to reduce 
the country round Jionpour. The third divifion Shaw Jehan, in 
perfon, commanded. He advanced, by veiy flow marches to 
Benaris, hearing complaints, deciding caufes> and fettling the 
government of the country, as he went. 

Fortune hitherto favoured the arms of the rebellious prince. 
Purvez with Mohabet Chan had purfued the fugitives, from the 
affair at the Nirbidda, into the heart of Golconda. At Hydrabad 
they gave over the purfuit ; and began to employ thcmfelves in 
refettling the affairs of the Decan, which the rebellion of Shaw 
Jeh'in had very much deranged. The news of the lofs of the 
eaftern provinces alarmed Mohabet : Even jehangire, who palled 
his time in voluptuoufnefs, with his favourite Noor-Mahil, 
w'as rouzed from his lethargy. He difpatchcd exprefs after ex- 
prefs to Purvez. The march of Shaw Jehan toward the capital, 
determined Mohabet to endeavour to intercept him on his way. 
He marched with Purvez through Malava and Bcluir. He croff- 
ed the Jumna at Calpc, and, the Ganges at Baberc. The Im- 
perial army came up with Deria, who commanded one of the 
three divifions of the rebels, at Maniepour. He was inllantly 
defeated ; and he fell back to Benaris. Abdalla, at the fame time, 
evacuated Alla,habad, and joined Shaw Jehan. A council of 
WMr was called. Their deliberation was lliort. They rcfolveil 
to give immediate battle to Purvez and Mohabet. 

The refolution was fcarcc taken, when the Imperialifls ap- 
peared in fight. No time was to be loft. Shaw Jehan dtew up 
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his armv on the banks of a brook called Tonifli. Abdalla com- 
manded the rijtht wing ; Nulir Chan the left ; the prince him- 
ll'li' took his pod in the center. Tlie advanced guards were com- 
manded by Ra.ja Bime : and the whole field was marlhalled by 
Sujant CInn, who was at the head of the referve in the rear, 
1 he artilierv, innler the direction of Ruini was drawn up 
in one place before the center, indeed of being difpi'Icd pro- 
perly along the line. The army of the rebels exceeded forty 
thoulaiul horfe ; the Imperalids were more in number. 


The army of Moh;'i!)Ct, in the mean time, was not idle. He formed in or- 
s.iawjdi. n army of Prince Purve/. His fuperiority in 

point («f numbers, enabled him to out-ilank the enemy. The par- 
ticulars of his dilpofition are not related. — The adion was bc- 
gun by the artillery on the fide of Shaw Jehan. But more than 
a thou band Ihot were expended before one took place : the ene- 
my being yet at too great a didance, Mohabel w'ould not per- 
• mit his artillery to play, t ill he was fure of doing execution. The 
cannonade continued near an hour. Someof Rumi’sguns w'crc dif- 
mounted, his men were driven from others. Shaw Jehan immedi- 
atelv ordered his advanced guard to charge a body of the Impc- 
riallds, who were coming Ibrward, with hady drides, to feize his 
artillery. The two advanced parties fought with great bravery. 
Thofe of Sliaw Jehan at length gave ground. Raja Bime, who 
commanded them, preferred death to ilight. He Rood, with a 
few gallant ii lends, and was cut to pieces. 

tfcillv ili; Mohabet, obferving the defeat of the enemy’s advanced guard, 

came forward brilkly, with his whole line; and fell, with great 
furv, on the center, where Shaw Jehan commanded in perfon. 
The diock was violent, but did not lad. The prince was driven 
back from his guns, which were ftlzed by Mohabet. Sujait Chan, 

who 
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who commanded the referve of the rebels, threw hiinfelf into 

Hij;. 103 ^ 

the interval left by Shaw jehau’s retreat. lie fought, for foinc v,— — v ^ 

time, with great bravery, and furniihed the prince with an op- 
portunity ol rallying his broken fjuadrons. But Siijait was, in his 
turn, dcicatcd ; and driven back in great confulion. Shawjcluin 
advanced to the charge : l)ut advice was brought him, that Naiir 
was defeated the left; and that loiac of tlic enemy, who loul 
palled his Hanks, were fecn advancing in his -rear. 


d'he derperate fituation of the prince fuggcllcd to him a def- 111 . ty, 
perate relolulion. He advanced as \t he licard not the inciren- 
ger, and plunged into the thickcll of the enemy. He was Ibl- 
lowed by five liumlred horfe. This final! body, devoting tliein- 
felves to death witli their leader, were irrefillihle. They cfiedled 
more by defpair than the whole army liad done hy courage. IMo- 
habet received a cheek, when he leafi cMpcdled it. lie began to 
retreat : but Shaw Jehan was not properly fupported. His of- 
ficers confidercd the battle as loll, and refilled to advance. Ab- 
dalla, who had hitherto maintained his ground on the right, re- 
ceived a meflage from the prince. He returned for anlwer, that 
all hopes of victory were gone, and that the hell retreat tlicy could 
make, was now the only thing left them by fortune. 1 he prince 
v/as enraged. He relolvcd to di Uis companions, fcl/ing his horlb 
by tlie reins, forced him trom the field. He lied not, but he 
was carried to the fort of Uhotas. The rich plunder of liis 
camp laved him from being purlucd. 


Sultan Purvez and iMoliabct, having llopt lor a few days to rcfrelli 
their army, after the laligucsoi a longmarcli and an obllinatc battle, 
took the route of Bengal. Sliavv Jchfii Icll his lamily in the fortrels 
of Rhotas. lie collcdcd the remains of his defeated army. He 
marched to Patna, and prepared to dclciidthat city. He, liow- 
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ever, evacuated t^ic place at the approach of his brother. He 
fled through Bengal. Purvez was dole at his heels. Shaw jehan 
took the route of the Decan, by the way of Cuttack. Bengal, 
Bchdr and Orixa fell into the hands of Purvez. That prince and 
Mohabet fpent fomc time in refettling the government of the 
three provinces ; and when the current of regulation and law 
was reftored to its ancient channel, they marched after Shaw Jehan 
into the Decan, by the northern road. 

Though Shaw Jehan’s affairs were, to all appearance, ruined, 
he found refources in his own adlive mind. During the time 
that Purvez and Mohabet remained in the recovered provinces, he 
found means to attach to his party the Raja of Ambere. By the 
jundion of the R-aja’s forces, he found himfelf in a condition 
to fit down before the city of Brampour. He had reduced it to 
great diftrefs, when the Imperial army, under Purvez and Mo- 
habet, arrived on the banks of the Nirbidda. He had not a force 
fufficient to oppofe them : he raifed the fiege, and took flielter in 
the mountains of Ballagat. In his retreat he made an attempt 
on the caftle of Haffcr. This is a ftrong fortrefs on the fron- 
tiers of Chandeifli. It ftands upon the top of a mountain : it 
has fprings of water, and of good foil a fufficiency to maintain 
with its produce four thoufand men. As all accefs to the fortrefs 
is impradicable, he might have waited there for the change 
which time might make in his fortunes. He was repulfed. 

This latter piece of bad fuccefs completed the ruin of his party. 
His nobles firft deferted him ; and they were followed by the pri- 
vate Ibldiers. A thoufand horfe only remained. His fpirits funk 
within him ; his misfortunes oppreffed him ; his guilt and folly 
were always prefent to his mind. Sicknefs was added to his 
other miferics. He was hunted, like a wild beaft, from place to 

place. 
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place. All mankind were his enemies; .and he was their foe. 

Where he thought he could not overcome, helled: he rpre.ad "v — -» 

devaftation through places where he could prev.iil. He was, 
however, tired of rapine; worn down by contention and hoflility. 

He wrote letters of coinpun£lion to his father. He enlarged on 
his own guilt ; he even added, if pofliblc, to his own wrctchcd- 
nefs and misfortune, jehangire was often full of affedion; he 
was always weak. lie avas flrocked at the mlfcrahlc condition 
of a foil, whom he once had loved. His tears fell upon the part of 
Shaw Jehan’s letter which mentioned guilt; and his crimes va- 
niflicd from memory. 

In the midfl: of this returning foftnefs, Jehangire was not alto- lie is par- 

t • ♦ •/'I 11* tloncd. 

gethervoid of policy. He wrote to his Ion, that it he would give 
orders to the governors of llhotas, of A'/.cre, and other places, 
which were Aill held out in his name, to deliver up their forts; 
and, fend his three fons, Dara, Aurung/.ebc, and Murad, to 
court, and at the fame time accompany them, he would be for- 
given for his part crimes. Shaw Jehan embraced the offer 
with joy. He delivered up the forts; he fent his children to 
Agra. He, however, found various pretences for not appearing 
in perfon at court. He alleged that he was afliamcd to fee a 
father whom he had fo much injured; but he was adually afraid 
of the machinations of the favourite Sultana. He made e.vciir- 
fions, under a pretence of pleafure, through all parts of the 
empire, attended by five hundred horfe. He was fometimes 
heard of at Ajmere, fometimes at Tata on the Indus ; and .again, 
in the Dccan. 

In the rebellion of Shaw Jehiin, wc loft fight of the Perfian cuRiaiiarioit 
invafton, under Shaw Abas. The fovereigns of Perfia had long 
laid claim to the city of Candahar. They endeavoured often to 

5 obtain 
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obtain it by ncgocialion, and (dlcn by force. They had failed in 

' y ' llie firfl; and they were not fuccersfid in the latter, till the civil 

diftradions of India fiirninied tlicni with an iindifturbed oppor- 
tunity of bcficging the place. When the Pcrfian invafion hap- 
pened, Candaliar was but flightly garrifnicd. The place, how- 
ever, lield out with vigoair, till Shaw Abbas appeared before it in 
perfon. It furrendered to tliat monarch; and the new^s of the 
misfortune met Rurtum SulYavi at Lahore, as he was on his 
march to relieve the beficged. The Pcrfians, after the capture of 
Candahar, retreated ; and Jehangirc, having occafion for all his 
tro(^ps to quell domeftic difturbanccs, fat filently down with the 
lofs. 

Irruption of Sliaw Abas had fcarce retreated, wdien the Ufbcck Tartars, 
encouraged by his fuccefs and the civil dillentions in Hindoftan, 
invaded the province of Ghizni, and took feveral frnall forts. 
When the news of this invafion arrived at court, Chana-zad, the 
fon of Mohabet, was fent from Caflunire, with feme troops, to 
oppofc the invaders. This young officer attacked them with 
vigour on all occafions, and, in general, with great fuccefs. They 
were, at length, after an obftinate and bloody war, which con- 
tinued nine months, driven out of the empire. The conqueror 
purfued the fugitives, and laid waftc a part of their country. 
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CHAP. V. 


Mohabet in favour — Acciifed of intended trenfon — Ordered to court— 
Machinations of his enemies — Indignities offered him — He re~ 
*folves to feize the emperor — He takes him in his tent — Defeats the 
vifier — Condemns the Sultana to death — But pardons her — Governs 
the empire — Attacked by the citizens of Cabul — He lays donvn his 
povocr — Obliged to fly — Sent againfl Shanvyehan — Death of prince 
Purvez — His characler — Death of Chan Chanan. 


T H E valour and abilities of Mohabet, in conducing the 
war againft Shaw jehan, raifed fentiments of gratitude in 
■the breaft of Jehangire. His fon, Channa Zad, had been lately 
gratified with the government of Cabul ; and others, his rela- 
tions and friends, were advanced to lucrative and honourable em- 
ployments. The great vidory near Benaris confirmed the em- 
peror’s high opinion of Mohabet, and the news of that impor- 
tant event filled him with exceflive joy. His grateful feelings 
for his general rofe in proportion to the dccreafe of his fears 
for his throne. Thefe fentiments, however, did not long con- 
tinue. Mohabet had a great many enemies : his fovereign had 
but little firmnefs. The abilities of the former had raifed envy ; 
and nature had given to the latter a difpofition too eafy and pliant, 
to be proof againft mifreprefentation. To explain the caufes of 
an event which almoft transferred the empire from the hou'e 
of Timur to other hands, we miift look back to fome circum- 
ftanccs prior to this period. 
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intended 
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Chan Chanan, mentioned as the tutor of Purvez, in his go- 
vernment of Candeifh, had, tlirough feme difguft, attached him- 
felf to the fortunes of Shaw jehan, when that prince fucceeded 
his brother in the command of the Imperial army in the De- 
can. It was by that lord’s advice, that he cut off Chufero : by 
his advice he rebelled againft his father. He accompanied the 
prince in his expedition to Agra and Delhi ; and, though he 
took no part in the fatigues of the field, he ruled in the 
cabinet. When the affairs of Shaw Jehan became defperatc, 
after Iris retreat to the Decan, he advifed him to fuc for 
a pardon, through his brother Purvez. He himfelf undertook 
to be his meffenger to Purvez, to whofe temper and character he 
could have been no flranger. When he arrived in the Imperial 
camp, he found no difpofition in Mohabet to relinquilh by terms, 
the advantages which had been obtained by the fword. Having 
failed in his endeavours for the prince, he applied for himfelf. 
Mohabet was fhocked at this reiteration of treachery ; and he 
perluaded "Purvez to throw him and his family into pri- 
fon. The latter were ferrt, under an efcort, to Agra j he him- 
fclf was detained, in clofc confinement, iri' the camp, and his 
efiate was confifeated by an Imperial cdi£t 


vhf ground, decifivc battle near Benaris, the 'province of Bengal, 

tl km which had been reduced by Shaw Jehan, fell at once into the 
hands of the conquerors. Purvez, who had a commiilion from 
his father to govern the eaftern provinces, conferred the fuba- 
Ihip of Bengal upon Mohabet, who fent his fon Channa Zad, 
lately arrived in the army, to manage his government in his own 
abfence. Dara the fon of Chan Chanan, had been made fuba of 
Bengal, by Shaw Jehan. That young lord was feized by the 
people, and delivered into the hands of Channa Zad, as foon as he 
arrived at the capital of the province. He immediately fent 

Dara 



Dara to his father; who, having informed the emperor of that cir- 
cumftance, received orders to put him to death, as an obftinate rebel. 
Mohabet obeyed, and fent the unfortunate fuba’s head to Agra. 

Chan Chanan, though confined in tlie camp of Purvez, found 
means, by letters, to infinuate himfelf into the good graces of 
the Sultana, and her brother the vificr. The two laft had been 
long the enemies of Mohabet ; and the former imputed the death 
of his fon to that lord, and was refolved to revenge the injury. 
He wrote to the Sultana : he fent letters to Afiph. He informed 
them that Mohabet was forming defigns to raife Purvez to the 
throne. This was carried to the emperor’s cars. He ordered 
Chan Chanan to be relcafed : and that Omrah, who remained 
with Purvez, accufed Mohabet, by letters to the emperor, of 
intended treafon. 

Jehangire* naturally fufpiclous, was alarmed. The fpirit of 
jealoufy and diftruft took pofleflion of his mind. He forgot the 
fervices of Mohabet in his own fears. He ordered him to court ; 
and raifed Chan Jeh4n Lodi from the government of Guzerat to 
the command of the army under Purvez. Mohabet, before the em- 
peror’s orders arrived, had fet out with- Purvez, for Bengal. He 
had been guilty of a neglect, which gave colour to the accufations 
of his enemies. The elephants taken in battle are Imperial 
property. Thefe he had retained, together with the prefents 
which his fon Channa Zad had received in refcttling the pro- 
vince. A fecond peremptory order was fent to him. He was 
acquainted, that he was appointed to the fubafhip of Pun- 
jab; but that the erhperor deprived him of Lahore, which had 
been ufually annexed to that government. He was thuncler- 
ftruck at the fudden change in the emperor’s mind. He re- 
folved to obey. He went to take his leave of Purvez. The 
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prince was cold and ftately ; and Icemed to forget his friend in the 
dlfpleafure of his father. 

Scnfihle of his own abilities, confclous of his honour, elevated 
by his reputation in war, Mohabet was difgufted, beyond niea- 
fure, at this return for his fcrviccs. He refolvcd to retire to his 
caftlc of Rintiinpour ; but an order arrived to deliver that fortrefs 
into the hands of one of the Sultana’s creatures. This latter 
circuniflance confirmed what his friends at court had written to 
him before, that his life was in danger, fliould he truft himfelf 
in the Imperial prefencc. He wrote to Jehangirc. He expreifed 
his afionhhmcnt at liis difpleafiue. He declared his perfedf confi- 
dence in the honour of his prince ; but he exprefled his well- 
grounded diftrufl: of his advifers. The letter produced nothing 
but an order for his immediate appearance at court. To refufc 
was to rebel. He wrote again to the emperor. “ I will,” fays 
he, “ ferve my fovereign with my life againft his enemies, but 
1 will not expofe it to the malice of his friends. Afflire me of 
fafety, and I will dear myfelf in the prcfcncc.” Jehanglre, upon 
receiving this letter, W'as enraged. He difpatchcd a courier, 
with his laft commands for his appearance. He at length rc- 
folved to obey. Five thoufand Rajaputs, in the Imperial pay, 
from an affedion for their general, offered him their fervicc to 
condud him to court. Efcorted by thefe, he took the rout of 
Lahore, where the emperor, at the time, refided. 

On the eighteenth of April 162G, Jehanglre fet out from 
Lahore toward Cabul. News was brought to the Imperial 
camp that Moh;'ibet had fent before him the elephants taken at 
the battle of Benaris ; and that he himfelf followed, with a re- 
tinue of five thoufiuid Rajaputs. The Sultana and the vificr 
were ftruck with a double terror. They were afraid of a recon- 
ciliation : 
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ciliation : they were afraid of his force. They pcrfuadcd the 
emperor not to admit him into the camp. When, therefore, he 
arrived near the tents, he was ordered to ftop, till he accounted 
for the revenues of Bengal, and the plunder taken at tlie battle 
of Benaris. Mohabet was enraged ; he difpatched his fon-in- 
law to the emperor, to complain of an indignity fo unworthy of 
his fidelity and fervices. He could not have ehofen a wori'e mef- 
fenger. The emperor had been much offended with Mohabet, for 
giving his daughter in marriage without his confent ; and he had 
rcfolved to be revenged. When, therefore, the young lord alighted 
from his elephant in the Imperial fijuare, he was fuddcnly feized; 
he was ftript of his clothes, covered with rags, baftinadoed, and 
fent out of the camp riding backward on a forry jade, amid the 
jfhouts of the whole army. 

The intelligence of this grofs afl'ront came to Moh.abet, before 
the difhonoured youth appeared. He bore it with feeming pa- 
tience. He was Ihocked at the weaknefs of the emperor, which 
had yielded fo much to the malice of a vindidivc woman. He 
feparated, by degrees, his retinue from the camp. He found he 
could not truft himfclf in the hands of his enemies ; and he took 
at once a bold relblution. The emperor was on his march to 
Cabul, and he rcfolved to watch his motions. He hovered, dur- 
ing the night, round the fkirts of the camp ; and the morning 
prefented a favourable opportunity for the execution of his 
fcheme. 

When Mohabet arrived, the Imperial army lay encamped on 
the ban^s of the Behat or Gelum, at the end of the bridge, on 
the high-road which led to Cabul. The advanced guard began 
to move over the bridge in the morning, and was gradually fol- 
lowed by the other troops. The emperor remained in the old 
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camp. He was not in an enemy’s country, and he ufcd no precau- 
tions. When the greatoft part of the army had pafled, Mohabet 
fiiddenly advanced with his faithful Rajaputs. He feized the bridge, 
and fet it on fire; leaving two thoufand of his men under the 
command of his fon, to defend the flames, and to flop the 
return of the enemy. Having made this difpofition, he rode 
with great fpeed to the Imperial fquare. He was firftobferved 
by the officers of the houfehold, paffing by the haram in feeming 
diforder. His countenance was pale, but determined. They 
were alarmed; and he rufhed forward to the emperor’s tent. 

The writer of the Acbal Namma, who was then lord of the 
wardrobe, fufpedting that Mohabet meant to afiaffinate the emperor, 
drew his fword, and followed him with great fpeed. The Omrahs 
in waiting did the fame. When they had advanced to the Im- 
perial tent, they found Mohabet furrounded by five hundred Raja- 
puts on foot, ftanding at the door, with fwords by their fides 
and pikes in their hands. The lords were immediately feized 
and difanned. The emperor, hearing the noife and confu- 
fion without, cut his way through the fereens, and entered 
the bathing-tent, which was behind his fleeping apartment. 
Mohabet alighted and entered 3 not finding the emperor, he 
prefl'cd forward with forty Rajaputs, to the bathing-tent. Some 
of the Imperial guards flood at the door. The officer who com- 
manded them, flernly afked Mohabet, Why he prefumed to in- 
trude on the emperor’s privacy ? He anfwered him, by putting 
his hand upon his fword and frowning upon him, with a de- 
termined countenance. A panic feized the guards. They made 
way for him to pafs. In the outer apartment of the bathing- 
tent, flood many Omrahs of high rank. They drew their 
fwords ; but tjie Rajaputs furrounding them, they thought proper 
to deliver up their arms. 
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The news of this infult was carried to the emperor by fome of 
tlie women who attended him in the inner tent. He fcizcd his 
fword, and was about to aflault Mohabet, when he faw his guards 
and nobles difanned. He dropt his point ; and faid, “ What 
doll thou mean, Mohabet Chan ?” Mohabet touching the ground 
and then his forehead with his hand', thus replied : “ Forced bv 
the machinations of my enemies, who plot againfl my life, I 
throw myfelf under the protection of my fovereign.” — “ You are 
fafe,” — anfwered the emperor ; “ but what would thefe, who Hand 
armed behind you ?” — “ They want full fecurity,'* rejoined Moha- 
bet, “ for meand my family ; and without it, they will not retire.” 
“ — I underlland you,” faid Jehangire ; “ name your terms, and 
they lhall be granted. Butyoudo me an injullice, Mohabet; I did 
not plot againft your life. I knew your Icrvices, though 1 was 
offended at your feeming difobedience to my commands. Be af- 
fured of my proteftion : I lhall forget the conduct which nccef- 
fity has impofed upon you.” 
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Mohabet, without naming his conditions, obferved to the em- and carrlc# 
peror, that it was now time to take his daily amufement of Jumt- 
ing. Without waiting for a reply, he ordered liis own horfe to 
be brought. Jehangire declined mounting him : Mohabet Iccm- 
ed not to liften. “ Then, Mohabet Chan,” laid the emperor, 

“ if Hill I have a horfe of my own, I will mount him.” One 
was brought him. They rode flowly away together, furrounded 
by the Rajaputs. When they had advanced beyond the flcirts of 
the camp, Mohabet obferved to the emperor. That it would be 
prudent for him to mount an elephant, to avoid any accident 
that might happen in the confufion which was likely to enfuc. 

Jehangire had now no will of his owm. He mounted the ele- 
phant ; and three Rajaputs, under a pretence of defending him, 
mounted by his fide. 


The 
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The emperor had fcarce placed himfelf on the elephant, when 
Muckirrib Chan, one of the officers of ftate, preffing through 
the Rajaputs, climbed up the elephant’s fide, and fat down by 
his fovereign. He was threatened by the Rajaputs. ‘ He was 
obftinate, and would not Air. One flightly cut him on the fore- 
head with his fabre ; but he was not to be moved. They had now 
proceeded near a mile from the camp, when fome of the officers 
of the houfehold, mounted upon elephants, came up, and placed 
themfelves on the road before the emperor. Mohabet ordered 
them to clear the way : they refufed, and were cut to pieces. He 
then continued his rout, without further obArudtion, to his own 
camp. The emperor was brought to his tent : and all fpedators 
being removed, Mohabet explained himfelf to him, proteft- 
ing, that he had formed no defigns neither againft his life nor 
his power. “ Butj” concluded he fternly, “ I am determined to 
be fafe.” 


Cuts off Afiph, the vifier, had croffed the bridge in the morning 

Sujait Chan, [jjg Imperial army. The Sultana, when Mohabet was 

bufy in fccuring the perfon of the emperor, made her efcape to 
her brother. He confidcred, that nothing was done, fo long 
as that haughty woman remained out of his power. He 
^efolved to profccutc his plan, with the fame refolute boldneis 
with which it was begun. He returned with the emperor to his 
former camp, on the bank of the Gelum. Sujait Chan, an Ora- 
rah of high reputation, had arrived that inftant to join the 
Imperial army. He knew the fituation of affairs ,; and loudly 
inveighed, in the prefence of the Riyaputs, againft Mohabet. 
That lord was at once enraged and alarmed. He ordered his troops 
10 fall upon Sujait and his retinue, and every man of them was 
put to the fword. The other Oinrahs, who had hitherto hovered 

round, 
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round, ftruck with the fate of Sujait, fled acrofs the river, and 
joined the Imperial army. 

Noor-Jehan was the mciTcnger of the difaftcr, which befel the 
emperor, to her brother Afiph. He immediately called the Om- 
rahs together : and the Sultana vehemently accul’ed thofe who 
had been left with Jehangire, of negligence and cowardice. A 
debate arofe about the bell: method of refeuing their fovcrcign out 
of the hands of Mohabet. The meafure was full of peril; but 
it mufl: be taken. They agreed to afl'emblc their forces by the 
dawn of next morning ; and to endeavour to repafs the river 
againft the rebel. The emperor was apprized of their intentions. 
He began to fear for his life. Repeated mefl'ages were font to 
the vifier to defift from his purpofe; but that minifler did not 
think himfelf obliged to obey the commands of an imprifoned 
monarch, who was under the influence of the man who had 
feized his perfon. 

Afiph begun his march with day. When he came to the 
bridge, he found it burnt down. He refolvcd to ford the river ; 
Lut the water was fo deep, that many were drowned. Tliofe 
.who gained the further fliore, had to fight the enemy at a mani- 
feft difadvantage. They were cut off as fall as they afeended the 
bank. A fucceflion of vidims came to the fwords of the Raja- 
puts. The adion continued for fome hours. The rear of the 
Iinperialifts prefling into the river, prevented the front from re- 
treating. The Sultana was not a tame fpedator on the occafion. 
Mounted on an elephant, flie plunged into the fticam with lier 
daughter by her fide. The young lady was wounded in the 
arm : but her mother prefled forward. Three of her elephant- 
drivers were fucceflively killed ; and the elephant received three 
wounds on the trunk. Neor-Jehan, in the mean time, emptied 
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four quivers of arrows on the enemy. The Rnjaputs prelTed into 
tlic llrcam to fci/.c her ; but the nuifter of her houfchold, mount- 
ing the elephant, turned him away, and carried her out of the 
river, notwithftanding her threats and commands. 

WhilA thefe things happen in the river, Fidai CJian and 
Abul Ilad'en, with fome other gallant nobles, forming a fquadron 
of gentlemen in the rear of the ImpcrialiAs, plunged into the 
river and gained the oppofite Aiorc. The fhock between them 
and the Rajaputs was violent. The latter gave way, and fled 
toward the tents of the prince Shariar, where the emperor re- 
mained under a guard. They lldpt, and the adion became bloody. 
I’lic arrows and Ihot piercing through the tents, the emperor was 
in imminent danger : but Muchlis Chan, W'ho flood near him, 
covered him with Ihiclds. In the mean time, Mohabet re-efla- 
blilhed the ranks of the fugitives behind the tents. He turned 
them, and fell upon the flank of the Imperialifls. Vifier Bee, 
Attalla, and fcvcral gallant lords were killed : Fidai was covered 
with wounds. Tire fpirit of his followers began to fink. Mo- 
habet prefled hard upon them ; and at length they fled. The 
field was covered with dead bodies ; and a complete vidory re- 
mained to the Rajaputs. 

The runaways, gaining the oppofite fide of the river, found 
their troops diminilhed and completely ruined. They gave up 
all thoughts of further rcliflancc : each fled to his own home, 
fhc army, in the fpacc of a few hours, was diflipated. Afipb. 
(led to his eflate ; and fl-iut liirafelf up, with five hundred men, 
in the cafllo of New Rhotas, on the Attoc. The Sultana found 
means to cfcape to Lahore. Mohabet difpatched a melTcnger to 
Aiiph, With airuranccs of fafety, fliould he return to the camp. 
The vilicr would not truft himfelf in his hands. Mcer Berwir, 

tlie 
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the fon of Mbh^bet, with a detachment beficgcd the fort of Rho- 
tas. Afiph was foon reduced to diftrefs ; and, on the arrival of 
]\1ohal)ct Ijcforc the place, that lord, with his fon Abu Talil), 
fiirrcndcroJ at cliferetion. Noor-Jehdn had fcarcc returned to La- 
hore, when lire received letters from the emperor. He acquaint- 
ed her, that lie was treated with refpeit by Moh.lbct ; and that 
matters were amicably fettled between them. He conjured her, 
therefore, as flic regarded his peace and fafety, to lay a fide all 
thoughts of hoflilc preparations. He concluded, with command- 
ing her to follow him to Cabul, whither, of his own free choice, 
he then dirctSted his march. Noor-Jehan did not long hcfitatc. 
She fet out from Lahore, and foon came up with her lord. When 
flie arrived, troops were fent out by Mohabet, by way of doing 
her honour. But they were her keepers, and not her guards. 
They furrounded her tent, and watched all her motions. 

Mohabet, who carried every thing before him in the prefence, 
accufed her publicly of treafon. He affimed, that Ihc had con- 
fpired againft the emperor, by cflranging from him the hearts of 
his fubjeds : that the moft cruel and unwarrantable actions had 
been done, by her capricious orders, in every corner of the cm- 
.pirc : that her haiightinefs was the fource of public calamities, 
her malignity the ruin of many individuals : that flic had even 
c-'ctcnded her views to the empire, by favouring the fucceflion of 
Shariar to the throne, under whofc feeble adminillration flic hoped 
to govci'ii India at plcafure. He therefore infiflcd that a public 
example fliould be made of fo wicked a woman ; as a fign to man- 
kind, that crimes in the moft exalted pcrlbns ought to meet with 
no more favour, than iniquities in the mean and low. “ You, 
who arc emperor of the Moguls!” faid Mohabet, addreffing him- 
fclf to jehangire, “ whom we look upon as fomething more than 
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human, ought to follow the example of God, who has no rcfpcd 
for perfons.” 

Jchangirc was too well acquainted with his fituatior. to con- 
tradict Mohabet. He owned the juftice of the accufation, and 
he figned a warrant for her death, being excluded from his pre- 
fence, her charms had loft their irrefiftible influence over him ; 
and when his paflions did not thwart the natural bias of his mind, 
he w^as always juft. The dreadful meflage was delivered to the 
Sultana. She heard it without emotion. “ Tmprifoned fove- 
rcigns,’’ faid Ihe, “ lofe their right to life with their freedom ; 
but permit me for once to fee the emperor, and to bathe with my 
tears the hand that has fixed the feal to the warrant of death.” 
She was brought before her hufband, in the prefence of Mohabet. 
Her beauty (hone with additional luftre through her forrow. She 
uttered not one w'ord. jehangire burft into tears. “ Will you not 
fpare this woman, Mohdbet ?” faid the emperor ; “ you fee how 
file weeps,”— “ The emperor of the Moguls,” replied Moha- 
bet, “ fhould never afk in vain.” The guards retired from her, 
at a wave of his hand ; and fhc was reftored that inftant to her 
former attendants. 

The friends of Mohabet difapproved of his generofity, and he 
had caufe to repent of it himfelf. The Sultana lived not to 
thank her forgiver, but to revenge herfelf. The Imperial camp 
moved to Gibul. Mohabet, without appearing to command, di- 
rected every thing at court. The emperor implicitly followed 
his advice ; and he even feemed to harbour no refentment againft 
him for the paft. He had long known bis abilities ; he was now 
convinced of his Integrity and generofity. Naturally fond of in- 
dolence and pleafurc himfelf, he could not wifh to have left the 
affairs of the ftatc in better hiinds. The attention paid him by 
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Mohdbet, eradicated every idea of bondage : and the weight 
which his edicts carried, from their precilion and wil’dom, recon- 
ciled his fituation to his pride, by the obedience which was paid 
to them over all the empire. 

Six months had pafled in Cabul in an apparent harmony be- 
tween the monarch and his minilfer. The bufy fpirit of Noor- 
jehan was, in the mean time, hatching mifehief. She concealed 
her fehemes fo effeitually, that they efcaped the penetrating eyes 
of Mohabet. The emperor refuled in his palace at Cabul : the 
miniller lay every night in the camp of his Rajaputs, without 
the walls. When he came one morning to pay his refpedfs at 
court with his retinue, the citizens, at the inftigation of the 
Sultana, attacked him from both ends of a narrow ftreet. Some, 
polled in windows on either fide, fired upon him with muf- 
quets. He turned back, and forced his way to his camp. He 
arrived among the Rajaputs unhurt : his followers were all either 
wounded or llain. The citizens did not reft here. They fell 
upon the guards, which he had placed round the emperor ; and 
put five hundred to the fword. 

Mohabet, enraged at the perfidy of the Cabulians, prepared to 
take ample revenge. He blocked up the city, with his army. 
The maflacre within was difeontinued. Fear fucceeded to rage. 
The principal inhabitants, laying the whole blame upon the rab- 
ble, came out in the moft fuppliaat manner to Mohabet. Jehaii- 
gire, who difclaimed all knowledge of the tumult, interceded for 
them ; and the enraged miniller fpared the city, after having 
punilhed the moft notorious ringleaders of the infurgents. lie, 
however, declared, that he would never enter the perfidious city 
of Cabul : he gave diredions to the emperor to quit it the next 
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(lay, and, having made the ncccfl'ary preparations, the Imperial 
camp moved in a few days toward Lahore. 

On the way to Laliorc, Mohabet took a fudden rcfohition to 
throw up his power. He had no intentions himfclf upon the 
empire; and he had triumphed over his enemies, and ferved his 
friends. He exaded, and obtained from jehangire, the moft fo- 
Icmn promifes of oblivion for the part ; and he reftored that 
prince to all his former confequence and power. He promifed 
to allill him with his advice ; and to fliew his fmeerity, he dif- 
niincd the greateft part of his guards and attendants. This con- 
dudl was noble ; but he had gone too far to retreat. Gratitude i's 
not fo hrong a pafllon as revenge. '1 he weak forget favours; 
but the haughty never forgive indignities. 'I he Sultana kept frcfli 
in her memory her difgrace ; Ihe remembered her danger from 
Mohabet. She applied to Jehangire for his immediate death. 
She urged fpecious arguments to ftrengthen her recpieft. “ A man,’* 
fiid flic, “ who is fo daring as to feize the perfon of his fove- 
rcign, is a dangerous fubjedl. The luflre of royalty mufl: be di- 
miniflicd, continued the Sultana, in the eyes of the people, whilft 
he who pulled his prince from the throne, is permitted to kneel 
before it with feigned allegiance.” Jehangire was Ihocked at her 
propolal. He commanded her to be fflent. 

She was Tilent, but fhc did not drop her dcfign. She refolvcd 
to take ofF by private treachery the man whom fhe failed to bring 
to a public death. She contrived to place one^ of her eunuchs 
behind the curtain, with orders to flioot Mohabet, when hcflhiould 
next come to pay his refpedts in the prefence. Jehangire over- 
heard her commands to the Have. He acquainted Mohabet with 
the fnare laid for his life; infinuating that his power was not 
fufficient to protCi^t him from private treachery, though he was 

refolded 
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rcfolved to favc him from public difgracc. Mohabct was alarm- 
eel. He cfcaped from tlie camp. The army lay that day on the 
banks of the Gclum, in the very fpot where the emperor had 
feven months before been feized. Mohabet, after having the 
whole power of the empire in his hands, was obliged to Hy 
from that very place, without a fingle attendant. lie carried 
nothing witli him but his life : his wealth was left in the Im- 
perial camp, and became the property of Noor-Jehan. Ilis 
flight had I'carce become public, when an edl£t %vao ifliied by the 
Sultana’s procurement, to all the governors of provinces to make 
diligent fearch for him. He was declared a rebel, and a reward 
was put upon his head. 

Afiph difapproved of his filler’s violence. He knew the merit Hiscouf.r- 
of Mohabct: he was not forgetful of his kindnefs to himfelf, 
when under his power. He was tired, befides, of the w'caknefs 
of Jehangire, and of the Sultana’s tyranny. He, how'cvcr, ob- 
ferved a cautious lilence. His power depended upon his filler ; 
and file was haughty as well as vindidive. Mohabct flew from 
place to place. He took, at firll, the route of Tatta ; but the un- 
fortunate have enemies every where. Tlie boldncfs, which had 
lately raifed him to the fummit of power, forfook him not in 
his diflrefs. He mounted his horfe ; and rode folitary near four 
hundred miles, to throw himfelf into tlie converfatipn of Afiph. 

That minlflcr, at the time, was in the Imperial camp at Karnal, 
on the road between Laliore and Dcliii. Mohabct, in a mean 
habit, entered the camp wlicn it was dar'.; ; and about nine o’clock 
placed himfelf in the pallagc, which led from the apartments of 
Afiph to the Harain. The euiinch, who flood at the door, 

, queftioned Mohabet. He knew that lord by his voice ; but he 
allured him of his fidelity. Moiidbct told him, that he wilhed 
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10 fp.'ak to his lord on aft.ilrs of the lad moment. The vilier 
came. 

When Afiph law tlie low condition into which he, wlio lately 
commanded the empire, was fallen, he eoukl Icarce refrain from 
team. He took him in his arms : they retired in iilence to 
.1 Iccrct place. Mohubet, after mentioning the ingratitude of 
Noor-Jehan, complained of the imhecillity of the emperor, and 
plainly told the vifier, that, low as he was reduced, he was deter- 
mined to raife up another fovereign in India. “ Pnrve/,’’ con- 
tinued Mohabet, “ is a A'irtuous man, and nay friend. Ihit he 
is cafy and pliant ; and we mnft not change one weak prince for 
another. I know the merit of Shaw Jehan ; I have fought 
agaiiiR him ; and when I conquered, I gained not a vidory but 
iny own life. He fuits the times. He is ambitious, and fomc- 
times feverc ; but he will aggrandize the empire abroad, and add 
vigour and precifion to the laws at home.’’ — Afiph was over- 
joyed at this declaration. He was conneded in friendfliip as 
well as in aflinity with Shaw Jehan. “ You mufl: go hence 
with fpecd,” laid Afiph ; “ and I will endeavour to procure your 
pardon. ’^I'he emperor, who is not avetfe to you, will lillcn 
to my requeft ; cl'pecially as Shaw Jehan, with whom von alone 
arc able to cope in the field, is in arms. I fhall procure for 
yon an army, which you fhall life as the circum fiances of the 
time will demand.” 

The two Omrahs, having fworn fidelity to one another, part- 
ed. Mohabet, mounting his horfe, dived into the night : Afiph 
went into the prefence. The emperor was much alarmed at the 
news from the Decan, that his rebellious fon had colleded an 
army. He regretted the lofs of Mohabet, and Afiph took that 
Opportunity of fuing for his p^don. The emperor, in the warmth 

of 
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of his zeal againft his fon, ordered an fdia of indemnity to be 
forthwith iflued, which leftored Mohdbet to his honours and 
eftates. A commiffion w'as given him to command the army 
againft Shaw Jelian ; and the ceremony of giving thanks in tlic 
prefence, was difpenfed with in his favour, as he could not 
truft his life to the mercy of Noor-Jehan. 
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An event, however, happened, which rendered thefc preparations Death of 
againft Shaw Jehan imnecelfary. That prince defifted from his 
new enterprize without the interpofition of force. When Moha- 
bet carried all before him at court, his friend and pupil, the 
prince Purvez, remained at the head of the army, and command- 
ed all the eaftern and fouthern provinces in great tranquillity. He 
took no notice of his father's confinement ; and he ufed no 
means for his releafement. He knew that Mohabet had no dc- 
figns upon the empire ; and he was rather pleafed, with a check 
upon the emperor, which might prove an excufe to himfelf^ 
from being bound by his commands. In the midft of the infen- 
fibility and tranquillity of Purvez, he was feized by an apoplexy, 
which carried him off in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 


Sultan Purvez was one of thofe harmlefs men that pafs with- 
out either envy or fame through life. Deftitute of thofe vio- 
lent paflions which agitate the animated and ambitious, he was 
never completely happy, nor thoroughly miferablc. Eafe was his 
only comfort; toil his foie averfion. Though battles were 
gained in his napie, he was rather an incumbrance to an army, 
than the fpring which fliould move the whole. Without ambi- 
tion to command, he thought it no indignity to obey. He ap- 
proved of the counfel of others, without ever propofing his own. 
He was in fhort an ufeful engine in the hands of an able gene- 
ral. There was a kind of comity in his manner, which com- 
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mandcd rcfpc£t, where he irhprefled no awe ; and even men 
who knew his weaknefs, liilcncd with attention to his commands. 
His conftltution was feeble and lethargic ; hi^i life a perpetual 
Humber. Had he lived, he was defined for the throne ; and, as 
he had no paffions to gratify, the happinefs or mifery of his 
reign would depend on thofc whom chance might place around 
liim. His death was i%\grcttcd, more, perhaps, than that of an 
abler man might have been. He never committed injuries, and 
mankind gave him credit for benevolence. Mohabet mourned 
him as a good-natured friend ; Jehanglre as a dutiful fon. The 
contrail which the charader of his brother prefented, juftified 
the fentiments of both. 

When Mohabet fled, Noor-Jehan governed the empire without 
controul. While yet he held the reins of government, he had fent 
orders to his fon Channa-Zad, Suba of Bengal, to fend him the fur- 
plus of the revenues of that country. Twenty-two lacks, under an 
dbort, were advanced as far as Delhi, when the flight of Mohabet 
happened ; and the famC; meflenger, wlio brought the news of the 
treafure to the emperor, brought him alfo intelligence of the death 
of Purvez, Jehangirc was affedlcd, beyond mcafurc, at the lofs of 
his fon ; he never had difobeyed his commands, and his manner was 
naturally engaging and plcafing.— The command of the army de- 
volved upon Chan Jehdn Lodi. He w^as ordered to fend his family 
to'court as hoftages for his faith,— An unexpeded war furnilhed a 
field for the abilities of Lodi. The Nizam railed dillurbances ; 
but he was reduced, without battle, to terms. 

Chan Chanan, who, after his releafe from confinement, had 
remained wfith Purvez in the camp, did not long fuivlve that 
prince. He attained to the Icvcnty-fccond year of his age ; and, 
though in his latter days he was accufed of treachery, ho had 

covered 
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covered the former part of his life with renown. He performed 
many memorable aftions, under the emperor Akbar, He reduced v_— v— — » 
tl\e kingdom of Guzerat; he defeated with twenty thoufand 
horfe, an army of feventy thoufand, under the confederate princes 
of the Decan. He was a fcholar, as well as a foldier. He was 
the moft learned man of his time : flircwd in politics, eloquent to 
a proverb. lie tranllatcd the commentaries of the emperor Ba- 
ber into the Perfic, from. the Mogul language. He underftood 
the Arabic, 'the Pchlvi, and all the dialers of India. He was 
alfd a good poet, and many of his pieces' have come down to our 
time. In abilities he yielded not to his father, the famous By- 
ram ; though he poaefled not his integrity and unfullicd vir- 
tue. 
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JEHANGIRE. 

CHAP. VI. 

Schemes of Mohdbet and Aftph — Death of the cmperor-^His charac- 
ter — Anecdotes of his private life — His religion — His violence — 
Severe jujlice—and humanity —The fan of prince Chufero raifed 
to the throne — Defeat of Sharidr'—Shaw Jehdn marches from 
the Decan— Young emperor depofed^ and murdered—Children of 
Jehangire — State of Perfia. 

A. D. 1^,27. IV/I OH ABET, after his conference with Afiph, made the heft 
IVl, of his way to the dominions of the Rana. He had been 
recommended by letters from the vifier, to that prince ; and he 
was received with extraordinary marks of diftindion. A cir- 
cnmftance, omitted in its place, will contribute to throw light on 
tlie fcquel. A correfpondence, by writing, between Mohdbet and 
Afiph would be a meafure full of peril to both. They had re- 
folvcd to feize upon the accidents that might arife in the courfe 
of time, for the fcrvicc of Shaw Jeh^n. The vifier was to be the 
judge, as having the bell accefs to know the period fit for their 
purpofe, from his refidence at court and intimate knowledge of 
its affairs. Mohabet left a ring in his hands, which, when it 
fliould be font, was the fignal for him to efpoufe openly the inte- 
refis of the prince. 


Dcjth of the 
cmpcior. 


The edid of indemnity to Mohfibet had fcarce been promul- 
gated, wlien that lord underllood from court, that the emperor 

began 
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began to decline vifibljr in hla health. The profpeft of his ap- '*^7- 
preaching diflblution rendered it unnecefliiry to wreft from him 
by force a feepter which he was foon to relign to death. Mohabel 
remained quiet with the Rana ; who, holding a friendly correspond- 
ence with Shaw Jehan, took an opportunity of informing that 

prince, that his noble gueft was no enemy to his caufe Jehan- 

gire had, for feven years, been troubled with a flight afllima. 

His diforder increafed toward the end of the preceding year; 
and he refolved to make a progrefs to Callimire, for the benelit of 
the air. The autumn proved very fevere in that elevated country. 

He was feized with a violent cold, which fell upon his lungs. 

The lharpnefs and purity of the air rendered his breathing diffi- 
cult. He complained of a kind of fuffocation ; and became impa- oa. 2;th. 
tient under his diforder. He commanded the camp to move, 
with flow marches, toward Lahore. He was carried in a litter 
as far as the town of Mutti, v,rhich ftands about half way on the 
road from Caflimirc. At Mutti his difficulty of breathing in- 
creafed. He was growing worfe every day, and the army halted. 

On the ninth of November of the year 162 j he expired; having 
lived fifty-eight and reigned twenty-two lunar years and eight 
months. 

Jehangire was neither vicious nor virtuous in the extreme. Hischarac- 
His bad adtions proceeded from paffion ; and his good frequently 
from whim. Violent in his meafurcs without cruelty, merciful 
without feeling, proud without dignity, and generous without 
acquiring friends. A flave to his pleafures, yet a lover of bufi- 
nefs; deftitute of all religion, yet full of fuperflition and vain 
fears. Firm in nothing but in the invariable rigourof his jiiflicc, 
he was changeable in his oi)inioas, and often the dupe of tliofe 
whom he dcfpilcd. Sometimes calm, winning, and benevolent, 
he gained the affedions of thofc who knew him not; at other 

times, 
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A. n. 1^27. limes, morofe, captious, referved, he became terrible to tliofe in 
.vhorn he moft conlided. la public, he was familiar, coraplaifant, 
and eaiy to all ; he made no diilinclion between high and low; he 
heard, '.vitli patience, the t miplaints of the meaneftof his fubjeds;. 
and greatnefs w'as never a lecurity againft his juRicet. in private, 
lie was thoughtful, cold, and filent j and he often clothed his. 
countenance with fuch terror, that Aliph jrdi frequently lied 
front Ills pi\ fence, and the Sultana, in the plenitude of her in- 
lluence over him, was known to approach him on trembling 
knees. His alfcdion for his children bordered on wcaknefs. 
He was as forgetful of injuries as he was of favours. In war he 
had no abilities ; he was fond of peace and tranquillity; and rather 
a lover than an cncourager of the arts of civil life. Naturally 
averfe to tyranny and oppreffion, property was fecure under his 
adminillration : he had no avarice himfelf to render him unjuft, 
and he was the determined and implacable enemy of extortion in 
others. He was a man of fcicnce and of literary abilities; and 
flic memoirs of his life, which he penned himfelf, do him more 
honour as a good writer, than the matter, as a great monarch. 
Upon the whole, Jehangire, though not a faulticfs man, was far 
from being a bad prince : he had an inclination to be virtuous, 
and his errors proceeded from a defed more than from a depravity- 
of foul : His mother was thought to have introduced a tindure 
of madnefs into his blood ; and an immoderate ufe of wine and 
opium rendered fometimes frantic a mind naturally intlamcd. 

Though Jehangire was often ferious and diftant among his 

llorr ' ** domcftics, he was fond of iluowing oft' the charade r of the em- 
peror, and of enjoying freely the converfation of hio fubjeds. lie 
often difappeared in the evening from the palace, and dived into 
obfeure punch-hoiifes, to pafs feme hours in drinking and talking 
with the lower fort. He had no enemies, and he was under no 

apprchenfions 
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apprehcnfions concerning the fafety of his perfon. Being in the 
Jiall of audience, acceflible to all ranks of men, alter the per- 
ibrmance of the ufual ceremonies, he was often known in his 
nodurnal excurfions. But the people loved his familiar opcnnels, 
and did not by rudenefs abufc the truft repofed in them by their 
prince. He often defircd his companions at the bowl to afk no 
favours of him, left Sf.lim, in his cups, might promife what 
Jehangire, in his fober fenfes, would not chufe to perform. 

When the liquor began to inllamc him, he was rather mad than 
intoxicated. He flew from one extreme of paflion to another; 
this moment joyful, the next melancholy and drowned in tears. 

When in this fituation, he was fond of arguing upon abflrufe 
fubjeds. Religion was his favourite topic. He fometimes 
praifed the Mahommedan faith, fometimes that of the Chrilfians ; 
he was now a follower of Zoroafter, and now of Brahma. In 
the midft of thefe devout profeflions, he would, fometimes, as 
ftarting from a dream, exclaim, That the prophets of all nations 
were itnpoflors ; and that he hitnfelf, flrould his indolence permit 
him, could form a better fyflem of religion than any they had 
impofed on the world. When he was fober, he was divefled of 
every idea of religion, having been brought up a Dcill under the 
tuition of his father Akbar. 

The variety of opinions, on the fubjed of religion, which pre- Scheme of 
vailed in India, occafioned great unealinefs both to Jehangire and anew'fahh, 
liis father Akbar. The tenets of MahommedanifiTi, which the 
family of Timur had brought along with them into their con- 
(juefts, were the ’religion cflablilhed by law; but the majority of 
their fubjeds were of different pcrfuafions. The followers of the 
Brahmin faith were the moft numerous, and the next were th.; 

Bcrfian Guebres, who worfliippcd tlie clement of Fire, as the heil 
reprefentative of God. The Chrillians of Europe and of Ar- 
menia 
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mctiia pofTtfled fcvcral fadoricS in the principal ci'.i 'S and ports, 
and tlicy wandered in purfuit uf commerce over all the empire. 
The dilFcrcnt opinions among all ihefe leds, on a liil;[i’d which 
mankind reckon of the lafl importance, were the fource of dif- 
l)utes, aniinofities, and quarrels. Akbar was chagrined. lie 
tolerated every religion; he admitted men of all perfuafions into 
his confidence and fcrvice ; and he had formed ferious thoughts 
of promulgating a new faith, which might reconcile the minds of 
all his fuhjeds. He eflcemed himfelf as equal in abilities to 
Mahommed, and he had more power to enforce his dodrine. 
But, forefeeing the diftradions which this arduous meafure might 
occafion, he dropt his dcfign ; and, inftcad of eftablifhing a new 
faith, contented himfelf with giving no credit to any of the 
old fyftcms of religion. Jehangire in his youth had imbibed 
his father’s principles. He began to write a new code of divine 
law ; but he had neither the aufterity nor the abilities of a pro- 
phet. He (hewed more wifdom in relinquilhing, than in forming 
iucli a vlfionary fcheme. 

Jehangire was fubjed to violent palfions upon many occafions. 
Complaints againft his nobles, and even againft his favourite fons, 
were received with an cagernefs, and a rage againft the offenders, 
more eafily imagined than deferibed. When his mind was heated 
with a relation of oppreffion, he often burftout into a loud excla- 
mation, “ Who in my empire has dared to do this wrong ?” His 
\iolcnce flew before the accu&tion ; and to name any perfon to 
him, was to coiivincc him of his guilt. Shaw Jehan had been 
known, when in the greateft favour, to have come trembling be- 
fore his father, at the accufation of the meaneft fubjed ; and the 
whole miniftry, and the fervants. of the court, frequently ftood 
abaihed, pale, diftant, and in terror for themfelves, when a poor 
man in rags was relating his grievances to the emperor. 

HI& 
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His exccffive feverity in the execution of impartial juAIcc, was 
the great line which marks the features of the charadcr of 
Jehangire. He had no refpedl: of perfons, when he animadverted 
upon crimes. His former favour was obliterated at once by 
guilt ; and he perfevered, with undeviating rigour, to revenge 
upon the great, the injuries done to the low. 'Hie Aoi y ot‘ 
Seif Alla remains as a monument of his favage julliec. 1 he 
fifter of the favourite Sultana had a fon by her hufliand Iln ahiin, 
the Suba of Bengal, who, from his tender 'years, had been brought 
up at court by the emprefs, who having no fons by Jehangire, 
adopted Seif Alla for her own. The emperor w\as fond of the 
boy, he even often feated him upon his throne. At twelve years of 
.age Alla returned to his father in Bengal. Jehangire gave him 
a letter to the Suba, with orders to appoint him governor of Burd- 
wan. Alla, after having rcfided in his government fome years, 
had the misfortqne, when he was one day riding on an elcpliant 
through the ftreet, to tread by accident a child to death. The 
parents- of the child followed Alla to his houfe. They loudly 
demanded an -exemplary punifliment on the driver; and the 
governor, confidering it an accident, refufed their requeft, and 
ordereil them to be driven aw.ay from his door. They abiifcd 
him in very opprobrious terms ; and Alla, proud of his rank 
and family, expelled tliem from the diArid of Burdwan. 


Jehangire redding, at that time, in the city of Lahore, they 
found their way, after a long journey on foot, to the prcfencc. 
They called aloud for jufticc; and the emperor wrote a letter to 
Alla with his own hand, with peremptory orders to reftore to the 
injured parents of the child their poffcldons, and to make ihe.n ample 
amends for their lofs and the fatigue of their journey. Tl.c pnde 
of Alla was hurt, at the vidory obtained over him ; and mdead 
of obeying the orders of his prince, he threw them into pn on, 
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:• till they made fubmiffions to him for their conduft. But as foon 
as they were releafed, they travelled again to Lahore. Alla was 
alarmed, and wrote letters to the Sultana and Afiph Jah, to 
prevent the petitioners from being admitted into the preftTce. 
'fhey Iiovcrcd to no elfcd, for foinc months, about the palace. 
Thev could not even come within hearing of the emperor, till 
one day, that he was taking his pleafure in a barge upon the 
river. They prclTcd forward through the crowd ; and thrice 
called out aloud for jullicc. The emperor heard them, and he 
rccollcdcd their perfons. He ordered the barge to be rowed, that 
inflaiit, to the bar.k; and, before he inquired into the nature of 
their complaint, he wrote an order for them to receive a penftou 
ior lilo, from the Imperial treafury. When they had explained 
their grievances, he faid not a word, but he commanded Alla to 
appear immediately at court. 

Alla obeyed the Imperial command ; but he knew not the in- 
tentions of Jehangirc, which that prince had locked up in his 
own brcafl. The yoiitli encamped with his retinue, the night of 
his arrival, on the oppofitc bank of the river ; and fent a mef- 
fenger to announce liis coming to the emperor. Jehangire gave 
orders for one of his elephants of hate to be ready, by the 
dawn of day ; and he at the fame time direded tlic parents of the 
child to attend. He himfclf was up before it was light, and havinir 
crollcd the river, he came to the camp of Alla, and commanded 
him to be bound. The parents were mounted upon the ele- 
phant; and the emperor oiaLrcd the driver to tread the unfortu- 
nate young man to death. But tire driver, afraid of the refent- 
inent ot the Sultana, pafied over him ,fevcral times, without 
giving the elephant the neceflary diredions. The emperor, 
however, by his threats obliged him at laft to execute his 
orders. lie retired home in frlence; and iflued out his com- 
mands 
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inands to bury Alla with great pomp and maguillcencc, and that 
the court fliould go into mourning for him for the fpacc of tvv(. 
moons.— “ I loved him;” faid Jehangire, ” but jnllice, like nc- 
ceflity, ftiould bind monarchs.” 

The fevere jullicc of Jehangire cflabliflted tranquillity through 1"' 
all his dominions, when they were not difturbed by the ainhi- ‘ 
lion of his fons. The Subas of provinces avoided opprcdion, as 
the poor had a determined avenger of tlicir wrongs, in tluir fo- 
vereign. He upon every occafion alFedtcd the convcrlation of the 
lower fort. They had immediate accefs to his jterfon ; and he 
only feemed pleafed, when he was humbling the pride of his 
nobles, upon the juft complaints of the vulgar. lie Iroailcd of Iiis 
humanity, as well as of his juftice. He liad ufed to lay, That a 
monarch fhould even led for the bcafts of the field; and that 
the birds of heaven ought to receive their due at the foot of the 
throne. 

As foon as Jehangire expired, Afiph, at the head of the Im- onuir Huvn. 
perial retinue, proceeded with the body to Lahore. When he 
arrived on the banks of the Gclum, he difpatched a Hindoo 
named Narfi, with the ring to Moh.rbet, as the fignal for that 
lord to efpoufc the caufc of Shaw Jehan. The will of Jehangire 
had been opened immediately upon his demife. He Jiad, at the 
inftigation of the Sultana, n.med his fourth fon Shariar, as his 
fucceflbr in the throne ; but that prince had, fome weeks before, 
fet out for Lahore. When the news of the death of Jehangire 
arrived at that city, the prince Icized upon the Imperial trea- 
fure, and encouraged the troops to join him, by ample dor /itions. 

The vifier was alarmed. To gain time for the execution of 
his defigns in favour of Shaw jehun, lie proclaimed Dawir 
Duxfh, the fon of prince Chufero, emperor of the Moguls. H^s 

P 2 [fifter 
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Hig /ojT mcafure; and endeavoured to raif^a 

V — -J party in the camp in favour of Shariar : but he put an end to 
her fchemcs, by confining her to her tent ; and gave ftrid orders, 
that none fhould be admitted into her prefence. 


Shartnr de- 
feated, t'lken 
4ud blinded. 


SJiariar, I)y means of the Imperial treafure, colIe<3;ed together 
a confidcrable force. Being ill of a venereal diforder himfclf, he 
appointed Baielar, the ion of his uncle, the, prince Danial, to com- 
mand his army. The troops of Afiph were inferior in number 
to tliole of Shari.ir ; but they were, in fome mcafure, difeiplined, 
and inured to the field. Shariar had eroded the Gelum before 
the arrival of Afiph ; who drew up his forces upon the firft 
appearance of the enemy. It was rather a flight than a bat- 
tle. The raw troops of Shariar gave way, before they came to 
blows. He was not himfelf in the adion : he flood on a diflant 
hill, and fell in into the current of retreat. He fliut himfelf up 
in the citadel of Lahore ; which was invefled the next day by 
the army of Afiph. The friends of Shariir deferted him; 
and made terms for themfelvcs. The unfortunate prince hid 
liimfcif in a cellar within thcharam. He was found, and dragged 
to the light by Feiofe Chan ; and Alliverdi bound his hands with 
his girdle, and brought him to Dawdr Buxfli. He was ordered 
to be confined ; and the fecond day he was deprived of fight. 


I ot Narfi, the melfenger of Afiph, arrived with the ring, after a 
journey of three weeks, at Chibir on the borders of Golconda,. 
where Mohabet, at the time, relided, with Shaw Jeh^n. He in- 
Ibrmcd the prince of the death of Jehangire ; and acquainted 
Mohabet of the plan, formed by the vifier, to fecure the throne for 
the former ; and that Davvir Buxfh was only raifed, as a tempo- 
rary bulwark againfl the defigns of the Sultana, and to appeafe 
•die people, who were averfe to Shariar. Shaw Jehan, by the 

advice 
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advicfe of Mohabct, began his mirch through Guzerat.^ Two 
ofHcers were font with letters to the vizier; anclNlfliar Chan was 
clifpat-hed with prefents to Lodi, who commanded the army in 
the Dccaii. 

Lodi was always averfe to the intcrefts of Shaw Jehan. He 
was proud and paflionate ; of high birth, and reputation in 
war. Deriving his blood from the Imperial hunily of Lodi, lie 
even had views on the empire. Many of his nation ferved un- 
der him in the army ; and confiding in their attachment, he look- 
ed with fecret plcafure upon the contcils for the throne, whicli 
were likely to arife in the family of Timur. lie had detached a 
part of his army to feize Malava, and all the Imperial territories 
bordering upon that province. The meflenger ot Shaw jehan 
was received with coldncfs. The anfwer given him was iindeci- 
five and evafive ; and he was difmilled without any marks either 
of refentment or favour. Lodi did not fee clearly before him ; 
and he was rcfolvcd to take advantage of events as they fliould 
happen to rife. 

Shaw Jehan having, as already mentioned, taken the rout of 
Guzerat, received the fubinidion ot that province. Seif Chan, 
who commanded for the empire, being fick, was taken in his bed; 
but his life was fpared at the intcrcclfion of his wile, wlio was 
the particular flivourite of tlie filfer of the prince. Having re- 
mained feven days at Ahmedabad, ncWvS arrived of llic vicloiy ot 
the vifier over Shariar. Chidmud-Perin: was dllpat(-hcd to the con- 
queror with letters. They contained exprehions of the deeped gia- 
titude to the minider; but he, at the lame time, intimated, tliat 
dilfcntion could not ceafe but with the lilc of the fons of (.hufcio 
and Danial.— The temporary emperor, Dawir Bnxih, had been 

dethroned and imprifoned three days before the arrival of Siiaw 

jehan’a 
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A. D. Jchan’s mefTcngcr at Lahore. His brother Gurfhafp, and Baiefar 
^ and llolhuiig, the ions of Danial, had been alfo confined. To 
fhow his attachment to Shaw Jehan, the vifier delivered the keys 
ol'the prifon to Perifi ; and that chief, to gain his mafters favour, 
llrangled the tliice princes that very niglit. Afiph made no en- 
(juiry concerning their dcatlis. He marched the next day to- 
ward Agra, having proclaimed Shaw Jehan emperor of the 
Moguls. 

thaw jclian arriving at Aj mere, was joined, in that city, by the 

Hfuo.'it Rnna and his j’on. ’fhey were dignified w’ith titles; and fevcral 
Oinrahs w'crc i jlicd to higher ranks of nobility. The govern- 
ment ot Ajmcrc, with many rich eftates, were conferred upon 
MohaL'ct ; and the emperor, for Shaw Jehan had alfumed that 
title, marched toward Agra, and pitched liis camp in fight of 
that capital, on the 31ft of January 1628, in the garden which 
from its beauty was called the Habitation of Light. CafTim, 
the governor of Agra, came with the keys, and touched the 
ground with liis forehead bcdorc the emperor ; who entered the 
city the next day, amid the acclamations of the populace. They 
forgot his crimes in his fplcndour ; and recognized the right to 
the throne, which murder hud procured, 

[eh:\no;,c\ ScYCu cliildrcn were born to the emperor [ehanpirc : five fons 

chiKlicn. , , , t o 

and two daughters, 1 he lirll \vcrc Cluifcro, Piirvcz, Churruin, 
jcliaiuLir, and Sliariar ; the daugliters were Sultana NilFa, and 
Sultana Bar Banu. Chufero, Purvez and Jehandar died before 
their lather ; Shariar fell a viefim to his brother’s jcalouly ; and 
ChuiTinn, under the name of Shaw Jehan, fuccecdcd to the em- 
pire. The prince C.'hnfcro left two fons, Dawir Buxfh and Gur- 
ihafp . the firft had obtained the name of emperor j they were both 
murdered, as has been already mentioned, at Lahore. The chil- 

C drea 
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dren of Purvez were a fon and a daughter : the firft, by dying 
a natural death foon after his father, prevented the dagger of 
iShaw Jehan from committing another murder ; and the latter 
became afterwards the wife of Dara, tlic eldeft fon of Shaw 
Jehan. — The two fons of Danial, Baiotar and flolhung, had been 
confined during the reign of their uncle Jehangire. Strangers 
to the world, and deftitiUe of experience, their nerves were re- 
laxed by inadivity, and their minds broken by adverfity. This 
Hate of debility did not fecure them from the jealoufy of the 
new emperor, by whofc commands they were firangled at Lahore. 
The emperor, either by the dagger or bowllring, difpatched all 
the males of the houfe of Timur ; fo that he himfelf and his 
children only remained of the poflcrity of Baber, who conquered 
India. 

The Bate of Perfia fnffered no change during the reign of the 
emperor Jehangire in Hindoftan. Shaw Abas, firnamed the 
Great, who was in his twentieth year on the throne of the family 
of Seifi at the death of A.kbar, outlived Jehangire. He covered 
with fplcndid exploits, and a rigorous adherence to jufiice, the 
natural feverity and even cruelty of his charadcr ; and accpiircd 
•the reputation of a great, though not of an amiable prince. The 
Ufbec Tartars of Great Bucharia, who had made encroachments 
on the Perfian dominions during the interrupted reigns of the 
immediate prcdccellbrs of Abas, loft much of their confciiuencc 
in the time of that victorious prince. Domeftic troubles and dil- 
putes about the fucccflion converted the weftern Tartary into a 
feenc of blood ; and ofiered an ohjeCl of ambition to Abas. He 
invaded Choraflan ; he hefieged the capital Balick, hut he was 
obliged to retreat, by the activity and valour of Baki, who had 
polleflcd himfelf, after various vicilfitudes ot fortune, ot the 

throne of the Ufhccs. Baki, dying in the third year of his reign, 

was 
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A. D. rfijS. •vvas fuccccded by his brother Walli ; who being expelled by bis 
uncle, took refuge, with many of the nobles, in the court of Shaw 
Abas. The Pcrfian affifted him with an army. He was fuccefs- 
ful in many engagements, defeated his uncle’s forces, and took 
the city of Bochara; but his fortune changed near Samarcand, 
And he fell in a battle, which he loft. The views of Abas, on 
the weftern dominions of the Ulbecs, which had formerly belong- 
ed to Perfia, left with his ally Walli. Emam Kulli and his bro- 
ther divided between them the empire ; and, notwithftanding the 
efforts of Abas, retained the dominion of the cxtenfive province 
of ChoralTan. 
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CHAP. 1. 

RejleSlions — Acceffton of Shaiv Jehdn — P romoUons^-The emperor s 
children — State of the empire ivith regard to foreign powers — 
Incurfon of the Ujbecs — War in Bttndelcund — Di/grace — Tragical 
fiory — and flight of Chan fehdn Lodi — Death and charaLler 
of Shaw Abas of Perfta — Emperors march to the Decan — War 
in Golconda and Tellingana— Irruption of the AJgans — The vifler 
Aftph takes the fleld. 


T he Ideas upon government which the Tartars of the nor- 
thern Afia carried into their conquefts in Hindoftan, were 
often fatal to the pofterity of Timur. Monarchy defeends through 
the channel of primogeniture ; but defpotifm muft never fall into 
the hands of a minor. The prince is the center of union be- 
•tween all the members of the ftate ; and, when he happens to be 
a child, the ties which bind the allegiance of the lubjedl are 
diflblved. Habituated to battle, and inured to depredation, the 


Tartars always adopted for their leader, that perfon of the family 
of their princes who was moft ^per for their own mode of life; 
and loft fight of hereditary fuccelTion In the convenience of tlie 
nation. When they fettled in better regions than their native 
country, they did not lay afidc a ciiftom liiitcd only to inciirlion 
and war. The fuccelfion to the throne was never determined 


by eftablilhcd rules ; and a door was opened^ m intrigue, to 
murder, and to civil war. Every prince, as if in an enemy’s 
country, mounted the throne through ' conqueft ; and tlic 
Voi.. III. Q- 
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A. n. fafcty of tl-c flatc, as well as his own, forced him, in a mannerj, 
to become an allalfin, and to (lain the day of his acceflion with 
the blood of his relations. When therefore the Defpot died, am- 
bition was not the only fource of broils among his fons. They 
contcrulcd for life as well as for the throne ; under a certainty 
that the lirft mun. be loll, without a poireflion of the fecond. ' Self- 
prefervation, that firft |uinciple of the human mind, converted 
frecpiently the humane prince into a cruel tyrant, and thus neceflity 
promptal men to adions, which their fouls perhaps ftbhofred. 

Aircil’on of Shaw Jehan had this apology -for tlie murder of his .rela~ 

Shaw jdi.,11. manners of the people were fo -much adapted to 

an idea of ncccffity in fuch a cafe, that they acquiefeed with- 
out murmuring under his government. He mounted the throne 
of the Moguls in Agra, on the firft of February of the year 
162H of the Chriftlan dira; and, according to the pompous man- 
ner of eaftern princes, affumed the titles of The true star 

01' THE FAITH, THE SECOND LORD OF THE HAPPY CONJUNC-. 
TIONS, MaHOMMED, THE KINO OF THE WORLD. He WaS 
born at Lahore on the fifth of January 1593, and, on the day 
of his accelllon, he was thirty-fi.x folar years and twenty -eight 
days old. To drive away the memory of the late aflaflinations. 
from the minds of the people, and to gratify the nobles, who 
had crowded from every quarter to Agra, he hftiered in his reign 
with a feftival, which exceeded every thing of the kind known 
in that age, in magnificeikc and cxpence. The pompous fhews 
of the favourite Sultana, in the late reign, vanilhed iu tire fu- 
pcrlor grandeur of thole exhibited by Shaw Jehan, 

rromotlons, In the miclft of feftivity and joy, Shaw Jehan did neither for-- 
get the date nor the gratitude which he owed to his friends, 
Aliph Jiih, though not yet arrived from Lahore, was confirmed 
in tlie office of vifier* His appointments to fupport the dignity 

of 
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of hU ftation, and as a reward foi* the part he aded, in fccuring 
ihe pofleffion of the throne to the emperor, amounted to near a 
million fterling, Mohdbet who, in Shaw Jehan’s progrefs t'lom 
the Decan to Agra, had been prefented with the government of 
Ajmere, was raifed to the high office of captain-general of all 
the forces, and to the title and dignity of Chan Chanan, or full 
of the nobks. His fon Chanazad, who had been raifed to tl\c 
title of Chan Ziman, was placed in the government of Malava. 
Beh^r was conferred on Chan Alum, Bengal on Cafim, Allaha- 
bkl on Janfapar Chan. The emperor, in bellowing the province 
of Cabul on Lifcar, exhibited an inftance of juflice. He had, 
during his rebellion, taken eight lacks of roupces by force from 
that Omrah, and when he appointed him to Cabtil, he at the 
fame time gave him a draught on the treafury for tlic money ; 
fignifying to LifcAr, “ That neceffity being removed, there was 
no excufe for the continuance of injuftice.’' Fifty Mahommedaii 
nobles, together with many Indian Rajas, were railed to honours, 
and gratilkd with prefenta. 


A. D. 

Hig. I '57. 


During thefe tranfadions at Agra, Afiph purfued his journey A(iph?.n!vej 
in very flow marches from Lahore. His filler, the favourite of the “ 
late emperor, being ruined in all her fehemes of ambition, was 
left, in a kind of confinement at Lahore, in the Imperial palace. 

The fonr fons of the reigning emperor, Dara, Siija, Aurung/.ebe, 
and Morad, had been fent as holla ges for their father’s good hc- 
liavrohr to jehangire. They were in the Imperial camp wlien 
that monarch expired; and Afiph treated them witli kiiulncfs and 
refped. He arrived at Agra • on the twenty-fecund of Murcli, 
and prefented his fons to the emperor, wlicn lie was celebrating 
the felliTal of the Norofe, which is kept by the followers of Ma- 
hommed at the vernal equinox in every year. The emperor was 

fo much rejoiced at the light of his children, who had been all 

f') o born 
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t. D, if'jR. born to him by his favourite wife the daughter oi Afiph, that 
he conferred ui)on their grandfather, the pompous title of 
TllK FATIIEH OF PRINCES, THE STRENGTH OF THE REALM* 
AND PROTECTOR OF THE EMPIRE. 

t i,ii<lrcn of The rmpei-ial prince Dara Slicko was thirteen years old at the 

thccm.«rj:. ^cccllioii of Iiis father to the throne j Suja was in the twelfth, 
Aurungzebe in the tenth, and Morud in the fourth lunar year 
of his age. The cldeft of the emperor’s children, by the favou- 
ilte Sultana, the daughter of Afiph, was the princefs Jehanara, 
which name fignilics The ornament of the world. She was 
fourteen years of age when Shaw jehan mounted the throne. 
Senliblc, lively and generous, elegant in her perfon, and accom- 
plilhcd in her mind, llie obtained an abfolute empire over her 
fuher. A fimilarity of difpofition with the open and fincere 
Dara, attached her to the intereft of that prince ; and he owed, 
In a great raeafure, the favour of his father to her influence. 
Roflienrai Begum, or The princess of the enlightened 
MIND, was the fccond daughter of Shaw Jehan, and his fourth 
child by tlic favourite Sultana. Her wit was lharp and penetrating, 
her judgment found, her manner engaging like her perfon ; fhe 
was full of addrefs, and calculated for ftratagem and intrigue. She 
rcfcmbled the pervading genius of Aurungzebe, and (he favour- 
ed his dcfigns. The emperor’s third daughter was Suria Banu, 
or The splendid princess; a name fuited to her exquifite 
beauty. She was cafy and gentle in her temper, foft and pleaf- 
ing in her addrefs, humane, benevolent and filent : averfe to du- 
plicity and art, full of dignity and honourable pride. She took 
no [lart in the Intrigues which difturbed the repofe of the ftate, 
devoting her time to the accomplilhmeats of her fex» and a few 
innocent amufements. 


Shaw 
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Shaw Jehin fouqd himfelf in the peaceable poflcflion of the 
extenlive empire of his father, and he had abilities to govern it 
with dignity, juftice and precifion. Tranquillity was cllablilhcd 
at home ; and there were no enemies to difturb him from 
abroad. Shaw Abas foon after died in Perfia; and the feeptcr fell 
into the weak and inadlive hands of his grandfon Scfi ; a 
prince, incapable of either governing his fubjedts with dignity, 
or of giving any difturbance to his neighbours. The fplrit of 
the Ulbecs had declined; and they were exhauded by dif- 
puted fucceflions and civil wars. The Indian nations, bcyontl 
the pale of the empire, were peaceable and unwarlike : incapable 
of committing injuries, and too diftant from the feat of govern- 
ment to receive them. The Portugueze, though the moft power- 
ful European nation in India, were not formidable to the empire, 
though hated by the prince. Shaw jehan, when in arms againft 
his father, had folicited their alTiftance. They had not only rc- 
fufed him their aid, but, in a manly manner, reproached him 
for having demanded it againft his parent and fovereign. He 
was fenfible of the juftice of the reproof, and therefore could 
not forgive it. The Sultana was their enemy. She had accom- 
panied her hulband to one of their fettlcmcnts ; and flie was en- 
raged beyond meafure againft them for the worfliip they paid 
to images. 

The difrefpe<a (hewn by Lodi wiio commanded in the Oc- 
ean, to Nilhar Chan the emperor’s melTengcr, produced a fu- 
perceding commilfion to the latter againft the former. Nilhar 
produced the Imperial mandate : but Lodi would not obey. 
Mohabet was ordered with a force againft the relraaory general ; 
and Nilhar, on account of his not having afled with a proper 
fpirit, was recalled. Chan Ziman, from Ixis government of Ma- 
kva, marched with all his forces to the aid of his father Moha- 
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A. D. .628. bet. Lodi was foon reduced' to extremities. He fent rtieflen- 
SJ!!!; gets to Mohabet, with a requeft of his mediation with the 
emperor, explaining away his condud, by the difficulty 6f decid- 
ing in favour of the reigning emperor againft the will of Jehan- 
gire. “ But now,” continues he, “ that Shaw Jeh^n remains alone 
of the poftcrity of Timur, Lodi cannot hefitate to obey his 
commands.” Tliefe letters were received by Mohfibet before 
things came to open hoftility. He tranfmltted them to Agra, and 
Lodi was reftored, in appearance, to favour. 


Invafioii The confufions occafioned by the difputed fucceffion, after the 

death of Jehangirc, rouzed the ambition of Shaw Kuli, prince of 
the Ulbcc Tartars. Ho looked upon a civil war as a certain 
event in India; and he refolved to feize on the opportunity 
prefented by Fortune. He ordered ten thoufand of his beft horfe 
under Niddcr Mahommed, accompanied with a good train of artil- 
lery, to penetrate into the province of Cabul. That general 
entered the Imperial dominions, and laid ficge to the fortrefs of 
Zohilc. But the place was fo ftrong, and fo well defended by 
Zingis, who commanded the garrifon, that Mahommed, after 
fuffering a confiderable lofs, raifed the ficge. The Ufbecs, 
however, did not retreat to their own country. Mahommed;, 
after being repulfed at Zohiic, attempted to furpri/.e Cabul, and, 
having failed in the enterprize, he fat down before that city. 

oi theUdocs. Having I'ummoncd the garrifon of Cabul to nO pitrpofc, the 
Ufbecs liegan to make their approaches. They foon advanced 
their batteries to the counterfeafp of the ditch, and, by a conftant 
fire, made fcveral breaches in the Wall. ZifFer, the late Suba, had 
left the place ; and Lifcar, the new governor, was not yet arrived; 
The command of the garrifon was in Jacob Chan ; who defended 
himfelf fb well, that the enemy was beat back with great loft in 

S a general 
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A gefte?aV affault. Mahommed, tliough repullcd, was not dif- 
couraged. He raifed, with great labour, mounds to command 
the walls ; and drove the bcfiegcd from the rampart. The 
breach, however,' had been repaired, and the Ulbccs durll not 
attempt to feale the walls. 


A. D. i6z8, 
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Tim news of the invafion had, in the mean time, arrived at the RepulUJ 
court of Agra; and the emperor, finding that Mohabet had fettled 
the affairs of tfic Decan, ordered that general to the relief 
of Cabul. Having left his fon in his command in the foutli, 
Mohabet h^ftened with all expedition to the north. Twelve 
thoufandhorfc;attendcd him; and he was to take up the forces of 
Punjab on his way. The fiege had now continued three months; 
the Ufbecs had again made a pratflicablc breach, and the ditch was 
alraoft filled, when the news of the march of Mohabet arrived in 
thecampof Mahommed. He redoubled his diligence; and the 
garrifon, who knew nothing of fuccour, began to defpair. When, 
therefore, the Ufbccs began to prepare for a fecond general affault, 
the befieged fallied out with all their forces. The battle was ob- 
ftinate and bloody ; but Mahommed was at length obliged to give 
way ; and the garrifon hung on his heels beyond the frontiers- 
of the province. Rdohabet, upon the news of this defeat, re** 
turned to Agra ; aad civil contefts took up the attention of the 
Ufbecs at homc^ 


The invafion of the Ufbecs was fuccecdcd by an infurrcc- War with th» 
tion in the fmall province of Dundelcund. The Indian prince 
»f that country, whofe name was Hidjar Singh, having come to 
pay his refpeas at the court of Agra, found that an addition was 
made, in the books of the Imperial treafury, to the tribute which 
he and his anceftors had formerly paid to the houfe of Timur. 

Inftead of petiuoaiog for an abatement of the impoft, he fled with- 
out 
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i'ojV When he arrived in his domi* 

nions, he armed his dependants to the number of fifteen thou- 
find men. He garrifoned his fortrefles, and occupied the pafles 
which led to his country. The emperor was enraged at the pre- 
fiiinption of this petty chieftain. He ordered Mohabet to enter 
Jiis country with twelve thoufand horfe and three thoufand 
foot, hy the way of Gualiar. Lodi, lately received into favour, 
with twelve thoufand more, was commanded to invade Buhdel- 
cund from the fouth ; and Abdalla, with feven thoufand horfe, 
from the call, by the w'ay of Allahabad. Thefe three armies, 
under three experienced and able officers, were more than necef- 
ftry for the fcrvice ; but the emperor was defirous to Ihew an 
inllanceof vigour at the commencemojit of his reign, to raife the 
terror of his difplcafure, and to cftablifli tranquillity and good 
order by the means of fear. 


Ri.jaofDan- ciiiperor himfclf marched from Agra on the twentieth of 

dcicund. December, on a tour of pleafure to the forell of Niderbari, where 
he hunted tigers for fix days, and then took the route of Gualiar, 
that he might be near the feat of war. He opened the gates of 
that fortrcl's to all Hate prifoners, foine of whom had remained in 
confinement during the whole of the former reign. This cle- 
mency procured him popularity, and took away part of the odium 
which his bloody policy had already fixed on his charadcr. 
The refradory Raja was, in the mean time, prefled hard on 
every lido. He refilled with fpirit; but he was driven from 
poll to poll. He, as the lall refort, Ihut himfelf up in his 
fort of Erige. Abdalla fat down before it ; and having made a 
practicable breach, fiormed the place, and put the garrifon, con- 
filling of three thoufand men, to the fword. The Raja made his 
cfcapc. He was ruined, but his fpirit was not broken. With 
the remaining part of his army he fell into the rout of Mohabet ; 

and, 
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and his forces being cut off, he himfelf came into the hands of the A- '^zs, 
captain-general. »‘k- io3>^ 


Moh&bet carried his prifoner to the emperor, who had returned lie V taken 
to Agra. Shaw Jeh^n was rigid to an extreme ; and his huma- 
nity gave always place to policy. He ordered the unfortunate 
prince into confinement, intimating that a warrant fhould foon 
be iffued for his execution. Mohdbet, who admired the intrepid 
conftancy of the Raja, Ihewed an inclination to intercede for his 
life ; but the ftern looks of the emperor impofed filcnce upon 
him. He, however, the next day carried his prifoner into the 
prefence : the rigid darknefs of Shaw Jehan’s countenance con- 
tinued; and the captain-general flood at a diflance, in clofe con- 
verfation with the Raja. The emperor faw them ; but he was 
filent. The prince, and even Mohabet, defpaircd of fuccefs. 

They came the third day into the prcfcnce, and flood, as ufual, at 
a diflance. The Raja was in fetters, and Mohabet chained his 
own hand to that of the prifoner. “ Approach, Mohabet,” faid 
Shaw jehan. “ The captain-general will have it fo ; and I par- 
don HidjSr Singh. But life without dignity is no prefent from 
the emperor of the Moguls, to a fallen prince ; I, therefore, to his 
•government reflore Hidjar Singh, upon paying fixteen lacks of 
roupces, tind furnifhing the Imperial army with forty elephants 
of war.’^ 

Notwithflanding the deference which was fhevvn to Mohabet jviuhibct rc- 
for his great abilities, the emperor was jealous of his influence of" 

and popularity. He therefore requefled of him to refig n the 'He army 
command of the army on the frontiers of the unconquered provinces 
of the Decan, together with the government of Candcilh; botli 
which offices the captain-general difeharged, by Chan Zeman 
his fon. Eradit, the receiver-general of the Imperial revenues, 

VoL. III. R ''vas 
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A. D. was appointed to that important ftation. He fet out from court, 

lilt,. IQ .■ j Chan Zeinan, having refigned the army and government to 
him, returned to Agra. This change in the government of 
the frontier provinces was productive of difturbanccs. The 
Nizam of Golconda, wlio had been kept quiet by the reputation 
of Alobfibct and his fon, invaded, upon the departure of the latter, 
li'.e Iin[)ci ial province of Candeifh. Diria, who,, in fubordination 
to the new Suba, commanded the army, attacked the Nizam in a 
dil'advautageouf'. fituation, and obliged him to retreat into his 
own dominions, with the lols of a great part of his army. 


Jil," ; >■ . <ir' 
thr I'ltu . 


Tlie nnlucccfsful attempts of the Ufbecs upon Cabul, in the be- 
ginniii!': .'.f the preceding year, together with domeftic diftradions 
conilvpicnt upon their difgrace, had hitherto fectired the peace of 
tlic north.crn frontier of the empire, They were, however, 
aiuviou . to recover their loll reputation. An army of volun- 
teers were collcdcd, and the command veiled in Zingis. That 
ollicer fuddenly entered the Imperial doriiinions ; and fat down 
bef()rc the fort of llamia, in the mountains of Cabul. The place 
w'as feebly garrifoned, and the Ufliecs preffed the ficge with 
vigour. It fell into their hands ; and Zingis having demoliflied 
the walls, returned, with the plunder of the open country, to the 
dominions of the Ufbccs. This irruption could be feafee called a 
war ; as the fudden retreat of the enemy rcllorcd the public tran- 
quillity. 


;;>ory <if The mod remark.ablc event of the f co-’d year of Shaw jehan 

Lual! ' ' is of Chan Jcli.'ui L.odi from Agra. This nobleman, 

at the death of jehangire, commanded, as already mentioned, the 
Imperial army ihitioncd in the Decan. The favourite Sultana 
h.id found means, by letters, to gain over Lodi to the intereft 
of the prince Shariar, whom flte had refolvcd to placo on the 
6 throne 
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throne of India. Shaw Jehan, iii his march to Agra, apiilicil to '''' '' ' ;• 

him for a paflage through his government, which he aolMc! el y ^ ^ — 
refufed. He added contempt to his refufal; by Iciidln ; ,i tlmu- 
fand roupees, a horfc, and a drefs to the prince, > c ; pdlou 
of inferior dignity to himfclf. The mcllcngcr ui t.iaii, how- 
ever, had not the courage to deliver the humiliating prefent. 

He gave the roupees, the drefs, and the horfc to a Ihep- 
herd, when he got beyond the walls of Brampour, where 
Lodi refided. He, at the fame time, dcfircd the Ihcphcrd to 
return the whole to Lodi ; and to tell him. That if the i)rc- 
fents were not unworthy of him to give, they were too inllg- 
nificant for his fervant to carry to a great prince. Having given 
tliefe directions to the fliephcrd, the meflenger proceeded to Shaw 
Jehan. The prince approved of his behaviour, thanked him for 
having fuch a regard for his honour ; and after he was fettled on 
the throne, raifed the meflenger, as a reward for his ferviccs, to 
the rank of a noble. 

Shaw Jehan, being in no condition to force his way through c.uneoft'ic 
the government of Lodi, took a long circuit round the hills, 51‘ 'uu"'ut ' ' 
through wild and unfrequclitcd paths. Lodi became foon fen- 
fible of his error. The defeat and death of Shariar, the iin- 
prifonment of the Sultana, the murder of Dawir Buxfli, and the 
acceflGon of Shaw Jehan to the throne, came fucccffivcly to his 
cars. He thought of fubmilTion ; but an army was on its mauli 
to reduce him to obedience. Ziman, the fon of Mohabet, was r.. 
the head of this force; but Lodi being in poflfeflion of an aimy, 
and an extenfive and rich province, the emperor gave to his gene- 
ral a commiffion to treat with that refradory Lord. He li.oii 
clofed with the terms. He was appointed to tlie government ol' 

Malava, upon his rcfigning the Imperial divilion of the Dc- 
can. The emperor, however, w-as not finccre in the pardon which 
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he promifcd. His pride revoked at tlie indignities ofFered him by 
Lodi ; and, at a proper occafion, he rcfolvcd to punifti him. 

Lodi was not long in polTcflion of the government of Malava, 
avlicn he received orders to repair to court. As his refignation of 
the command of the army might be conftrued into obedience, 
rather than attributed to fear, he was under no apprehenfions in 
making his appearance in the prefence. An edia of indemnity 
had I'cen promulgated to all the Omrahs who had oppofed the 
accclfion of Shaw jehan to the throne ; and Lodi thought that 
llicrc tvas no probability of his being excluded from the indul*- 
gcncc granted to others. He was, however, convinced of his 
error, on the firft day of his appearance at court. The 
uflicr, Perift, obliged him to exhibit fome ceremonies of obe- 
dience, inconfiftent with the rank which he held among the 
nobility. He was fomewhat refraftory, but he thought it prudent 
to fubmit. Hisfon, Azmut Chan, was introduced after his father; 
The youth was then but fixtcen years of age. He thought that 
the ulhcr kept him too long proArate upon the ground ; and he 
Aarted up before the fignal for rifing was given. The uAier, in 
a rage, Aruck Azmut over the head with his rod, and infiAed 
upon his throwing himfelf again on the ground. Azmut, full of 
Arc and valour, drew his fword. He aimed a blow at the uAier’s 
head ; but one of the mace-bearers warded it off, and faved his 
life. 

A fiulden murmur fpread around. All fell into confufion; 
and many placed their hands on their fwords. Lodi, confider-- 
Ing the blow given to his fon, as the fignal of death, drew his' 
dagger to defend himfelf. Huffein, his other fon, followed his 
fithcr’s example. The tumult encreafed, and the emperor leapt 
from his throne. Lodi and his fons ruAied out of the prefence. 

Their 
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Their houfe was contiguous to the palace and they lliut them- ^''o. 
felves up, with three hundred dependants. The houfe being 
inclofed with a ftrong wall, no impreffion could be made upon 
it without artillery; and as a fiege fo near the gates of tfie 
palace would derogate from the majefty of the emperor, Sliaw 
Jehan endeavoured to entice Lodi to a furrender, by a promife of 
pardon. His friends at court, however, acquainted him, that 
that there was a refolution formed againft his life ; and he 
refolved to make his efcape, or to die in the attempt. 

Night, in the mean time, came on ; and he was tormented with iii, didref-,- 
various paflions. His women were all around him. To leave 
them to dilhonour was intolerable, to remain was death, to remove 
them by violence, cruelty. He was afflided beyond mcafure; 
and he burft into tears. His wives faw his grief, and they re- 
tired. They confulted together in an inner apartment. Their 
refolution was noble, but defperate ; they raifed their hands 
againft their own lives. The groans reached the cars of Lodi. 

He ruftied in ; but there was only one taper burning, which, in 
his hafte, he overturned and extinguilhed. He fpoke, but none 
anfwercd. He fearched around, but he plunged his hand in blood. 

He ftood in filencea while ; and one of his fons having brought 
a light, difeovered to his eyes a feene of incxpreflible horror. 

He faid not a word ; but the wildnefs of his eyes was expref- 
fivc of the tempeft which rolled in his mind. He made a lignal 
to his two fons, and they buried the unfortunate women in the 
garden. He hung for fome time in filcnce over their common 
grave. Then ftarting at once from a profound reverie, he ilTued 
forth in a ftate of horror and dcfpair. He ordered his drums to 
be beaten, his trumpets to be founded. His people gathered 
around him. They mounted their horfesin the court-yard, and he 
himfelf at once threw open the gate. He illucd out with his two 
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fons ; and his followers fell in order into his path. The Imperial 
tr(X)p3 were aftoniflied, and made little refiftance. He was heard 
to exclaim, “ 1 will awaken the tyrant with the found of my 
(feparturc, hut he /hall tremble at my return.” He ruflicd 
through the city like a whirlwind, and took the rout of Malava. 


The emperor, diflurbed by the fudden noife, ftarted from his 
bed. Ho enquired into the caufe; and ordered Abul HulTcin, 
with nine other nobles, to purfue the fugitive. They colleded 
their troops ; and left the city by the dawn of day. Lodi, with- 
out halting, rode forward near forty miles. He was flopt by thc- 
river Chunhil, which was fo high, fo rough and rapid, on account 
of the rains, that he could not fwim acrofs it, and all the bo.ats 
had been carried down by the flrcam. This was an unexpefted 
and terrible check ; but as the weather was now fair, he hoped 
that the torrent would loon fall ; and in that expedlation, he and 
his followers ftood on the bank. In the midft of his anxiety, 
the Imperial troops appeared. He called his people together, 
and told them, he was refolved to die in arms. There was a pafs 
behind him, which opened between two hills into a narrow plain. 
He took immediate polTeffion of the pafs ; the river, which had 
cut off all hopes of ilight, ferved to cover his rear. 


Tli^ gallant Thc Impcrialifls, trufting to their numbers, advanced with con- 
fidence ; but they were fo warmly received, that they drew back, 
with manifefl ligns of fear. Shame forced them to renew thc 
charge. A felefl body prclfed forward into thc pafs. The Ihock 
was violent ; and thc llaughtcr, on both fides, was as great and 
cKpcdiiion?, as thc fmall place in which they engaged would 
permit. Hnllcin had a rcfourcc in numbers j Lodi had no- 
thing in which he could confide but his valour. Scarce one 
hundred of his men now remained unhurt ; he himfelf was 

wounded 



wounded in tlic ri^ht 3.rmj cind tlic enemy were prepnrin^ si tliird 1^29* 
lime to advance. His affairs were defperate. His two fens, 

Azmut and Huflciiij conjured him to attempt the rivers and 
that they would fecure his retreat. “ The danger is equal,” 
replied Lodi, “ but it is more honourable to die in the field.” 

Tliey infilled upon his retreating, as his wound had rendered 
him unfit for adion. “ But can I leave you both,” faid Lodi, 

“ when I have moft need of my fons? One muft attend mo in 
“ my misfortune, which is perhaps a greater evil than death 
“ itfelf.” A. difpute immediately arofe between the brothers, 
each contending for tfie honour of covering their father’s retreat. 

At that inftant, the Ufher Perifl, who had flruck Azmut in tlie 
preience, appeared in the front of the Impcrlalifls. “ Ilulfcin, 

“ the thing is determined faid Azmut, “ doll thou behold that 
“ villain, and bid me fly ?” He fpurred onward his horfe : his 
father and brother plunged into the river. 


Perifl was a Calmuc Tartar, of great flrength of body and in- nnd cfcap*. 
trepidity of mind. He faw Azmut advancing, and he ftarted from 
the ranks, and rode forward to meet him half-way. Azmut had 
his bow ready bent in his hand : he aimed an arrow at Perifl, and 
laid him dead at the feet of his horfe. But the valiant youth did 
not long furvivc his enemy. He was cut to pieces by the Impe- 
rtalifls ; and the few faithful friends who had remained by his fide, 
were cither flain on the fpot, or driven into the river and drown- 
ed. The conquerors had no reafon to boafl of their viflory ; four 
hundred men, and three officers of high rank were flain in the 
adlon, fix nobles and a great number of inferior chiefs were 
wounded. The latter adllon was fit fhort, that it was over before 
Lodi and HuiTcin had extricated thcmfelves from the flream. 

When they afeended the oppofitc bank of the river, they looked 
back with anxiety for Azmut ; but Azmut was no more to be feen : 


even 
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even his followers were, by that time, flain ; and the vidors, 
with fliouts of triumph, poflefled the further fliore. 


Hi.dlilrer, deliberate, none to indulge his grief 

and bravery, Azmut. The enemy had already plunged into the 
flream ; and he made the heft of his way from the bank. He en- 
tered his own province of Malava, but the Imperialifts were clofe 
at his heels. Before he could colled his friends, he was over- 
powered by numbers, and defeated in feveral adions. He was 
at length driven beyond the boundaries of Malava. He continued 
his flight to Bundela, with a .few adherents who had joined 
him ; and he maintained, with great bravery, every pafs againft 
the troops that purfued him in his retreat. The Imperialifts, 
however, being at length harafled by long marches, bad roads, 
and continual (kirmilhing, gave over the purfuit, Lodi remained 
a few (lays at Bundela, then he traverfed the provinces of Berar 
and Odipour, in his rout to Golconda, and prefented him- 
felf l)eforc the Nizam at Dowlatabad. That prince received the 
unfortunate fugitive with open arms, a warm fricndfhip having, 
for fome years, fubfifted between them. 


Uncafinefs of The cmpcror exprefled great uncafinefs at the efcape of Lodi. 

* ' He knew his abilities, he was acquainted with his undeviating 

pcrfevcrancc. High-fpirited and adive, Lodi loved danger, as 
furnifliing an opportunity for an exertion of his great talents ; and 
he was always difeontented and uncafy at that tranquillity for 
which mankind in general offer up their prayers to Heaven. 
The more noble and generous paflions of his mind were now up 
in arms. His pride had been rouzed by the indignities thrown 
upon him, and he aferihed the death of his wives and of his gal- 
lant fon to the perfidy of Shaw Jehan. His haughty temper re- 
volted againft fubmiffion, and his prudence forbad him to liften 
4 any 
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nny more to pardons that were hot fincerc. The emperor know 
tlic man with whom he had to contend ; and ho was alarmed at 
the news of his arrival in the Dccan. He forclaw a llorm in 
that quarter, fliould time be given to Lodi to reconcile th^ jarring 
iiitcrefls of princes, who were the avowed enemies of the houie 
of Timur. Shaw jehan was naturally provident. He judged of 
futurity by the paft ; and lie was rapid in dccifion. He thought 
the objedt not unworthy of his prefence, on the foiubcrn fron- 
tier of his empire ; and he ordered his army to be drawn toge- 
ther, that he might command them in the expedted war in 
perfon. 


A. n. 

nig, 10 'S. 


During thefc tranfadions, an ambaffador arrived from Shaw 
Abas of Perfia, to felicitate Shaw jehun on his acccITion to the 
throne. He had fcarce made his public entrance, when the news 
of his mafter’s death arrived. Abas died in the month of January 
of the year 1^29, after a reign of fifty years over Choraflan, 
and more than forty-two as fovereign of all Perfia. He was a 
prince of a warlike difpofitlon, a good flatefinan, a deep politi- 
cian, a great conqueror. But he was cruel and prodigal of blood. 
He never forgave an enemy; nor thought he ever fufficicntly 
rewarded a friend. Severe in his jullico beyond example, he 
rendered what is in itfclf a public good, a real evil. lie knew 
no degrees in crimes : death, which is among mankind the 
greateft punilhment, was the Icaft infiided by Abas. Though 
given to oppreffion himfclf, he permitted none in others. He 
was the monarch, and he would be the only tyrant. He delight- 
ed in curbing the haughtinefs of the nobility : he took pride m 
relieving the poor. All his fubjeds had accefs to liis peif>ii. 
He heard their complaints, and his decifions were immediate and 
terrible. His people, therefore, became juft through lear; and 
lie owed a reign of half a century to the terrors with whieir 
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A._d..'. 3<. he fill rounded his throne. He was paffionate and violent to a 
decree liiat fometimes perverted lus judgment ; and he who 
I)o:i!led of holding tlic fcalcs of juft dealing helwcen mankind, 
l)roke often foilh into outrageous adb of injuftice. During his 
life, he was relpcdcd by all ; but his death was lamented by 


none. 


fteparatlons The great preparations made by Shaw Jehan for an expedi- 
lor war. Dccau, detained hina at Agra till the fourth of Fe- 

bruary of the 1(^31 of the Chriftian iF.ra. He placed himfclf at 
the head of one hundred thoufand'horfe ; which, together with 
infantry, artillery and attendants, increafed the number of the 
army to three hundred thoufand men. He advanced toward the 
Dccan ; and the governors of the provinces through which he 
paffed, fell in with their forces into his line of march. On the 
borders of Chandcifli, he was met by Eradit Chan, the Suba of 
the province, who conduced him to his own rcfidence, the city 
of Brampour. The emperor encamped his arnty in the envi- 
rons of Brampour; and difpatched meflengers to the tributary 
princes of the Dccan. The principal of thefe were, Adil fove- 
rcign ot Bejapour, Kuttub, who ftylcd himfelf king of Hydrabad 
and Tellingana, and the Nizam prince ofGolconda. Fie threatened 
them with utter deftrudion fliould they not come pcrfonally to 
make their lubmiftion, aftcfhaving difl)andctl the armies which 
they had railed to fupport the rebellion of Lodi. Fie alfo recom- 
mended to them, either to deliver up or expel the man who had, 
by encouraging their fchemes, projeded their ruin. They fent eva- 
five anfwcrs to thefe demands ; and continued their preparations 
tor war. 


ny'^TnUie fuddcn arrival of the emperor with fuch a great force, 

was, however, premature for the affairs of Lodi. He had not 

yet 
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yet been able to unite the armies- of his allies, nor to raii’e a fuf- 
ficicnt force of his own. The terror of the Imperial army had 
made each prince unwilling to quit his own dominions, left they 
fliould become the theatre of invafion and -war. They faw the 
ftorm gathering, but they knew not w'here It was to fidl : and 
when they were afraid of all quarters, they took no clFc(ftual 
means for the defence of any. I’hcy were befides divided in their 
councils. Ancient jealoufics and recent injuries were remember- 
ed, when the gqod of the whole was forgot. Diftruft prevailed, 
indecifion and terror followed ; and the unfortunate Lodi, in 
fpite of his aflivity, his zeal and abilities, found but finall ground 
on which he could reft his hopes. 

The emperor, in the mean time, was piqued at the inattention 
which princes, 'whom he confulercd as tributaries, had fliewn to 
his embafly. He rcfolved upon revenge. The Nizam, as being 
the fu-ft who had received Lodi under his protealon, was the 
lirft objedl of his refentment. He raifed Eradit, the governor of 
Chandeifli, to the title of Azim Chan, and fubmitted an army of 
twenty-five thoufand men to his command. The force was not 
judged fufficient for the redudlon of the Nizam ; but the emperor 
would not truft Eradit with the abfolute command of a more nu- 
merous army. He fell upon the expedient of detaching two otlicr 
armies, confifting each of fourteen thoufiind horfe, under the fc- 
parate commands of Raja Gop Singh and Shailla Chan. Thcfe 
two g(?nerals were to aift in conjunction with Eradit, but they 
were not abfolutely under his orders. The three armies began 
their march from the capital of Chandcilh, about the vernal 
equinox of the 1631 of the Chriftian ^ra, and took the rout of 
Dowlatabad. 
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The emperor, in the mean time, remained at Brampour. Forces 
from various quarters crowded daily into his camp. He detach- 
ed feven ihoufand horfe, under Raw Ruton, toward Tellingana ; 
and as many more, under tlic condudt of Abul Huflein, into the 
principality ol Nafic, in the mountains of Ballagat. The Raja 
of Nalic had infultcd Shaw Jehan in his exile and misfortunes ; 
nor did he ever forget an injury which affefted his pride. The 
Hindoo prince fulTered for his infolence; his country being, 
without mercy, fubjcfled to fire and fword. The emperor told 
Huirdn at parting : “ The Raja of Nafic liftened not to me in 
my (liftrcfs ; and you mull: teach him how dangerous it is to in- 
fidt a man, that may one day be fovereign of the world.” The 
exprcfllon alluded to his own name ; but a jeft was unfit for the 
tragedy which was afted in the defolated country of Nafic. 

The firft account of the fuccefs of Shaw Jeh4n’s arms arrived 
at Brampour, from Bakir the governor of Orifla. That province 
lying contiguous to Golconda, Bakir had received orders to 
make a diverfion on that fide. He accordingly had marched 
with a confiderable force; and found the fide of the country 
ncareft to Orifla uncovered with troops. He laid fiege to Shud- 
da, Shikerift, Chizduar and Berimal, places of great ftrength in 
Golconda ; and they fell fuccellively into his hands. The news 
of this fuccefs pleafed the more the lefs it was expeiled. In the 
fplcndourof the other expeditions, that under Bakir was forgotten; 
and the emperor fcarce remembered that he had given orders to 
the Suba to invade the enemy, when he heard that he had pene- 
trated into the heart of their country. Honours were heaped 
upon him ; and his meflengers were loaded with prefents< 

Though Lodi had failed in bringing the united force 
of the confederates into the field, he led the councils of the 

courts 
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courts of Golconcla and Bijapoiir.' By reprefent’ing to thetn, that '^'3'* 
when they fought one by one all Ihould be overcome, they fub- 
mitted their armies to his command. He advanced immedi- 
ately toward the Imperlalifts, and threw hirafelf into the palles 
of the mountains before Eradit, who made many vain efforts to 
penetrate into Golconda. A reinforcement of nine thoufand men 
were detached to him from the Imperial camp. Nothing would diu 
His fituation and abilities enabled Lodi to countcraa all his mo- 
tions ; and he either remained inadivc, or loft numbers in fruiilcfs 
attempts. An army, which penetrated from Guzerat into the coun- 
tries on the coaft of Malabar, was not fo unfuccefsful. The ftrong 
fortrefs of Chandwar fell into their hands ; and they fpread their 
devaftations far and wide. 


Shaw jehan was not in the mean time idle atBrampour. Though Afiai-, .,t 
he direfted all the motions of the armies, he was not forgetful 
of the civil government of his vaft empire. With a juftice 
which bordered on feverity, he quafhed all petty difturbanccs 
through his dominions. He inquired minutely into every de- 
partment. He heard all complaints againft his own officers ; and 
when the people were aggrieved, he removed them from their 
employments. Nor was he, in the midft of public bufmefs, ne- 
gligent of that grandeur and magnificence which, by raifing awe 
in his fubjeds, gave weight to his commands. He feledted a 
hundred out of the fons of the nobility, who were of the moft 
diftinguiflied merit, and created them Omrahs in one day. He 
gave to each a golden mace, and they were, by their inftitution, 
always to attend the prefence. They were all uniformly drcHcd 
in embroidered deaths, with golden helmets, fwords inlaid, and 
Ihields ftudded with gold. When the emperor rode abroad, thefe 
attended him, with drawn fabres, all mounted on fine Arabian 
iiorfes. Out of thefe he chofe his officers ; and when he lent any 
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of them Oil fcrvicC) his pLico Was immediate!/ fupplied from 
another corps who, though not dignihed with titles, were equipped 
in the fame manner, only that their ornaments were of filver. 
They alfo attended the emperor on horfchack, when he rode 
abroad. 

Eradit, having defpaircd of being able to force the pafles of the 
mountains where Lodi was polled with the army of the confe- 
derates, dirciHcd his march another w.iy. He was clofo purfued 
by lodL with twelve thoufand horfe. Tliat general, finding a 
proper opportunity, attacked the Impcrialills with great vigour, 
threw them into confufion, and ‘went near routing the whole 
army. Six Omrahs of rank fell on the Imperial fide; but Era- 
dit having formed his army in order of battle, Lodi thought 
proper to give way, and to llielter hirafelf in the hills. Eradit 
took advantage of his retreat, and hung clofe upon his heels : — 
hut Lodi had the addrefs not to ofi'er battle, e.xccptiug upon un- 
equal terms on the fide of the enemy. He in the mean time ha- 
rallcd the Imperial army witli flying fquadrons ; cutting off their 
convoys, defeating their foraging parties, and l.iying wafte the 
country in their rear. Nor was the expedition under Raw llu- 
ton into Tellingana attended with more fuccefs than that under 
Eradit. The general was inadive, and the army ivcak. Raw 
Ruton was recalled, and difgraced for his inadivity ; and Nazir 
Chan took the command of the Imperial troops in Tellingana. 

The adive fpirit of Lodi w'as not confined to the operations of 
the field. No llranger to the fuperior power of the emperor, he 
armed againll him, by his emiffaries, the Afgans of the north. 
1 hey iffued from their hills to make a diverfion on that fide. 
They were led by Kcmnal, the chief of the Rohilla tribe; and 
they entered Punjab, with a numerous but irregular army. The 

projed 
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pro)e£l: failed, The emperor defpifed too mucli the depredatory 
incarfion of naked barbarians, to be frightened by them from 
his main objcQ. He contented himfclf with fending crder.s to 
the governors of the adjacent provinces to repel the inv.iders. 
The Afgans accordingly were oppofed, defeated, and driven with 
little lofs on the fule of the empire, to faelter themfelves in their 
native lulls. The projciT of Lodi, though well planned, fell flrort 
of the intended cirecT:. 


A. D. 163,. 
Uk;. ic.jo. 


The flow urotrreTs made by Eradit, againil the condua and I'.r.'id.t Aipcr- 
abilities of Lodi, induced tlic emperor to tlnnk of fiipcrlcd- ttmmandor 
ing him in his command. He had promifed to himfclf fuccefs, ‘ 
from the great fuperiority of his army in point of numbers, and 
the difappointment fell heavy on his ambition and pride. To 
place himfelf at the head of the expedition, was beneath his dig- 
nity ; and his prcfcncc was etherwife nccclTary at Brampour, as 
the place molt centrical for conveying his orders to the dilTercnt 
armies in the field. Belidcs, the civil buhnefs of the ftatc, the 
folid regulation of which he had much at heart, required his at- 
tention and application. He therefore refolvcd to fend his vificr 
Afiph into the field. His name was great in the empire; and 
his abilities in war were, at Icaft, equal to his talent for managing 
the affairs of peace. 


SHA V/ 
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CHAP. II. 


The Vifur commands the army— Defeat of t}>e confederates— Flight, 

mfortunes,anddeathofIyA-Progrefsofthewarm^^^^ 

Death of the favourite Suita, m-A fa, nine-Peace inthe Decan- 
E,,,pe,or returns to Jg,-a-Pe, fee, itmofidok the 

Po, tujucze-TheirfahIo,y taken— Raja of Bundela reduced and 
Jlain— Marriages of the princes Dara and Suja—War in the 
Decan— Golconda reduced— Death of Mohdbet Affairs at court. 


A.D. 1651, 
ITig. 1040. 


Vifier takes 
the command 
of the army. 


T he vifier, in obedience to the emperor’s orders, fet 
out from Brampour on the nineteenth of November, 
with a fplendid retinue, together with a reinforcement of ten thou- 
fand horfe. He took the command of the army upon his arrival 
in the mountains, and Eradit remained as his lieutenant ; the 
emperor difirufting more the abilities than the courage and fidelity 
of that Omrah. The name of Afiph, at the head of the army, 
llruck the confederates with a panic. They were no ftrangers to 
his fame ; and they began to be conquered in their own minds. 
They refolvcd to retreat from their advantageous port. Lodi re- 
inonflrated in vain. They had taken their refolution, and would 
not hear him. His haughty fpirit was difgufted at their cowar- 
dice. Several nobles, formerly his friends, had joined him in 
his misfortunes, with their retinues. They adhered to his opi- 
nion, and refolvcd to Hand by his fide. They took pofleffion of 
advantageous ground ; and they engaged the vifier with great 
refolution and conduit. The battle was long equal : num- 
bers at laft prevailed. Lodi and his brave friend Diria Chan 

covered 
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covered the retreat of tlieir party,’ whilR they thcinfclvcs flowly 
retired. The field of adioa and the pafles of the mountains re- 
inained to the viiier, who iinmcdiaiely detached a great part of 
the army under his lieutenant Eradit to Dowlatabad. 


A. D. It),!. 


The Nizam, being advanced in years, was unfit for the fatigues The Nl-am 
of the field. He had remained in his capital ; but as foon as he 
heard of the approach of Eradit, he evacuated the city, and fliut 
himfelf up in the citadel, which was thought impregnable. Lodi, 
after his defeat, made thebeft of his way to Dovvlatabad, with an 
intention of throwing himfelf into that capital, to defend it to the 
laft extremity. He was too late’ by fomc hours; Eradit was in 
the city. He fled, and took pofleflion of a pafs near Dowlatabad, 
where he defended himfelf till night, againft the whole force of 
the Imperialifts. He efcaped In the dark, and w'andcred over 
Golconda. The army of the Nizam had, by this time, thrown 
themfelves into the fortrefles, and the open country was over-run 
by the enemy. To complete the misfortunes of that prince, his 
nobles daily deferted him, with their adherents, and joined Shaw 
fehan. He b.egan ferioufly to tliink of peace, and difpatched am- 
bafladors both to the emperor and to the vifier. 

The emperor had given inftrudions to Afiph to liflen to no Flight, 
terms, without a preliminary article, that Lodi fliould be deliver- 
ed into his hands. The affairs of the Nizam were defperate ; 
and Lodi was afraid that ncccffity would get the better of friend- 
Ihip. He now confidcred his allies as his greatefl; enemies, and 
he refolved to fly from Golconda. The emperor liad forefeen 
what was to happen, and he placed ftrong detacliments in all the 
pafTes of the mountains. Notwithflanding tliis precaution, in 
fpite of the gefieral orders for feizing him difperfed over the 
country, Lodi forced his way, with four hundred men, into 
VoL. III. T Malava. 
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A. D. i«3t. Malava, and arrived at the city of Ugein. Shaw Jehan was no 
fooner apprifcd of his efcape, than he fent Abdalla in purfuit of 
him with ten thoufand horfc. Abdalla came up with the fugitive 
at Ugein, but he efcajKd to Dcbalpour; and being alfo driven 
from tliat place, he furprifed Sirong, where he feized feveral Im- 
perial elephants; and with thefc he took the route of Bundcla. 


■isfottunes, IWisfortunc purfued Lodi wherever he went. The Raja’s fon, 
to gain the emperor’s favour, fell upon him. In the adion he 
loft many of his beft friends. Deria was the firft who fell ; and 
the unfortunate Lodi gave up his foul to grief. He fled ; but it 
was to accumulated mifery. He fell in, the very next day, with 
the army of Abdalla : there fcarce was time for flight. His eld- 
eft Ton, Mahommed Aziz, llopt, with a few friends^ in a narrow 
part of the road ; and devoting their lives for the fafety of Lodi, 
were cut oft' to a man. He waited half the night on a neigh- 
bouring hill, with a vain expeftation of the return of his gallant 
fon. All w'as filcnt ; and the unhappy father was dilTolved in tears. 
The noife of arms approached at laft ; but it was the enemy, re- 
cent from the flaughter of his fon and his friends. He fled to- 
ward Callcnger ; but Scid Amud, the governor of that place, 
marched out againft him. A flrirmifh enfued : Lodi was defeat- 
ed ; Ilufl'cin, the only fon left to him, was flain, and his adherents 
were now reduced to thirty horfemen. He was purfued with 
fuch vehemence, that he had not even time for defpair. 


• nti tlr.iih of 
I ftli ; 


Abdalla, hearing of the low ebb of Lodi’s fortune^ divided his 
.army into ftnail parties, to fcour the country. A detachment un- 
der MnzifFer Chan fell in with the unfortunate fugitive. When 
he (aw the enemy at a fmall diftance, he called together his thirty 
followers. “Misfortune,” faidhe, “has devoted me to ruin : it is in 
vain to ftruggle longer againft the ftreain. I have loft my fons ; 

but 
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»» but your attachment, in the laft extreme, tells me I have not ^ 

ff loft all my friends. I only remain of my family, lait let me ' — ' 

“ not inveive you in the deftruClion which overwhelmf. me whli- 
“ out refource. Your adherence is a proof that I have conterrecl 
“ favours upon you: permit me to alk one favour in mv tiun. it 
“ is — that you leave me — and fave yourfclvcs l>y ilight.” 'I’licy 
burft all into tears, and told him, that was the only command 
fiiom him which they could not obey. He was lllcnt, and gave 
the fignal with his fword to advance. Mu/ifler was allonilhcd 
when he faw thirty men marching up againft his numerous de- 
tachment. lie imagined they were coming to furrender them- 
felves. But when they had come near his line, they [mt their 
horfes on a gallop, and Mtiziffcr ordered his men to fiic. A ball 
pierced Lodi through the left breall ; he fell dead at the feet of 
his horfe, and his thirty faithful companions were cut oil to a man. 

Such was the end of Chan Jehan Lodi, after a feries of uncommon Hu charao. 
misfortunes. He was defeended of the Imperial family of Lodi, 
who held the feeptre of India before the Moguls. His mind was 
as high as his defeent : his courage was equal to his ambition. He 
was full of honour, and generous in the extreme. His pride pre- 
vented him from ever gaining an enemy, and he never loll a 
friend. The attachment of his followers to his perfon, is the bed 
eulogy on the benevolence of his mind { and the fears of the em- 
peror are irrefragable proofs of his abilities. Thofe misfortunes, 
therefore, which might have excited pity had they fallen upon 
others, drew admiration only on Ixidi. We feel compaflion toi 
the weak ; great men are a match for advcrfity : the contcll is 
equal, and we yield to no emotion but furprizc. 

When the news of the death of Lodi arrived in the Imperial bfoiteo!!. 
camp, Shaw Jehan betrayed every fymptom of joy. The head of 

T 2 , 
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A. p. 1631. the unfortunate rebel was placed above one of the gates of the 
city of Brampour. Abdalla was carefled for his fcrvices. Valu- 
able prcfcnts were given him, and he was dignified with the fplen- 
did title of, The SUN OF Omraiis, and the victorious in 
WAR. Muziffer, whofc fortune it was to kill Lodi, was raifed to 
the dignity of the deccafed, being afterwards diftinguiflied by the 
name of Chan Jchrm. 7 'hc negociations for the re-eftablifh- 
mcnt of peace between the emperor and the confederate princes of 
the Dccan, was, in the mean time, broke off by the too great ne- 
inands on the part of Shaw jehan. Hoftilitics were accordingly 
recommenced, and Eradit was left in the command of the army; 
tlie public iHifmefs demanding the prcfence of the vifier at court. 
The e uifedcrates had, as has been already obferved, retired from 
the field into their llrong holds. The war was converted into a 
fiicccllion of ficges. The fortrcHes were llrong, the garrifons de- 
termined, and the Impei ialills unll<i!fiil ; but the emperor was ob- 
lllnatc, and would not abate from his firft demands. Theconfe- 
(pience was, that Shaw Jehan, after a war of two years, in which 
he loll multitudes of men by famine, difeafe, andthefword; and 
after having expended prodigious treafurcs, found himfclf polielf- 
cd of a few forts, his army tired out with inclFcdual hollilitics, and 
the enemy dillrefled, but not vanquiflied. 

( f A minute detail of unimportant campaigns would be tedious and 
ami!! ' " ' Unintcrclling particulars and events fcarce llamp a fuffi- 

cient value on time, to merit the pen of the hillorian. In the fiun* 
rncr of 1631, Damawir, the llrongcft fort in Golconda was taken. 
In the beginning of the year 1632, Candumar in Tellingana, 
which was deemed impregnable, fell into the hands of the Impc- 
lialills. Little treafure was found in‘ cither. ’ The Patan princes 
never had a difpolition for hoarding up wealth. A fierce, warlike, 
aud independent race of men, they valued the hard tempered Reel 

of 
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of their fwords more than gold and filver, which the reft of man- 

Hig. 1642. 

kind fo much prize. ' ' 

On the eightcentli day of July id3i, died in child-bcd, about 
two hours after the birth of a princefs, tlie favourite Sultana, the suUaji. 
Arjemund Banu, the daughter of Aiiph Jah. She had been 
twenty years married to Shaw Jehan, and bore him a child al- 
moft every year. Four fons and four daughters furvived her. 

When her hufband afeended the throne, he dignified her with the 
title of MumtazaZemani, or,THE most exaltfdof the age. 

Though llie feldom interfered -in public affairs, Shaw Jelutn 
ow^ed the empire to her influence with her father. Nor was he 
ungrateful : he loved her living, and lamented her when dead. 

Calm, engaging, and mild in her ddpofition, llic engrofted lus 
whole affccTion : and though he maintained a number of women 
for ftate, they were only the Haves of her pleafurc. She was fuch 
an enthufiaft in Dcifm, that ftie fcarce could forbear pcrfecuting 
the Portuguefe for their fuppofed idolatry ; and it was only on 
what concerned that nation, flac fuft'ered her temper, which was 
naturally placid, to be ruffled. To cxprcls his refpecT for her 
memory, the emperor vaifed at Agra, a tomb to her name, which 
coft in building the amazing fum of feven hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds. 

The death of the Sultana was followed by public calamities of 

various kinds. The war in the Dccan produced nothing but the 

defolation of that country. An extraordinary drought, which 

burnt up all vegetables, dried up the rivers, and rent the very 

ground, occafioned a dreadful famine. The Imperial camp could 

not be fupplied with provifions : diftrefs prevailed over tlie whole 

face of the empire. Shaw Jehan remitted the taxes m many of 

the provinces, to the amount of three millions llcrling; he c\en 
^ opened 
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1i<ig treafufy for the relief of the poor; but money could 

not purchafe bread : a prodigious mortality enfued; difeafe fol- 
lowed clofe on the heels of famine, and death ravaged every cor- 
ner of India. The fcarcity of provifions prevailed in Perfja : the 
famine raged with dill greater violence in the Wedern Tartary. 
No rain had fallen for feven years in that country. Populous 
and flourifhing provinces were converted into folitudes and de- 
farts ; and a few, who efcaped the general calamity, wandered 
through depopulated cities alone. 


The confe- 
derates fuc 
ior peace. 


But as if famine and difeafe were not fufficient to deflroy 
mankind, Afiph Jah, who had refumed the command of the 
army, affilled them with the fword. He trod down the fcanty 
harveft in the Decan ; and ravaged with fire and fword the king- 
dom of Bijapour. Adil Shaw, the fovereign of the country, came 
into terms when nothing was left worthy of defence. He pro- 
milcd to pay an annual tribute to the houfe of Timur, and to 
own himlclf a dependent on the empire. Money was extorted 
from the Nizam, and from Kuttub, prince of Tellingana. The 
conditions were, That the emperor fliould remove his army; but 
that he fhoidd retain, by way of fecurity for their future beha- 
viour, tiic ftrong-liolds which had fallen into his hands. Such 
was the end of a war, begun from motives of conqueft, and con- 
tinued through pride. The emperor, after fquandcring a great 
treafurc, and lofing a multitude of men, fat down without 
extending his limits, without acquiring reputation. His great 
fuperiority in point of ftrength, when compared to the fmall force 
of the coiifedei-ates, prevented battles which might yield him 
renown. He waited his ftrength on fiegcs, and had to contend 
with greater evils than the fwords of the enemy. He, however, 
humbled the Patan power in India, which, during the diftradtions 

Qccafioned 
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occafioned by his own rebellion in the preceding reign, had be- ^ 
come formidable to the family of Timur. i—l v — j 


The emperor returned not to Agra, from the unprofitable war petum ofth*? 
in the Dccan, till the feveuth of March of the year 1633. Eradit 
was left in the city of Brarnpour, in his former office of governor 
of Chandeifli. He, however, did not long continue to execute 
the duties of a comininion which was the greateft the emperor 
could beftow. The command of the army, ftationed on the fron- 
tiers of the Decan, had been annexed to the fubalhip of the pro- 
vince ; and though Shaw jehan was in no great terror of Era- 
dit’s abilities, he, at that time, placed no truft in his fidelity. The 
command and the province were offered to the vifier ; who was 
alarmed left it might be a pretence of removing him from the 
prefence. He covered his diflike to the meafure with an a<ft of 
generofity. He recommended Moh^bet to the office deftined for 
himfclf; and the emperor, though, from a jealoufy of that 
lord’s reputation, he had kept him during the war in the com- 
mand of the army near Brarnpour, confented to grant his requeft. 

He, however,, infinuated to Mohabet, that he could not fpare him 
from his councils ; and, therefore, recommended to him to appoint 
his fon Chan Ziman his deputy, in the province of Chandeifli. 

The emperor had obferved, that during the diftrefs occafioned 
by the late famine, the fupcrftitious Hindoos, inftead of cullivat— doos. 
ing their lands, flew to the fhrincs of their gods. Though 
neither an enthufiaft, nor even attached to any fyftcm of religion, 
he waa enraged at their negleft of the means of fubfiftence, for 
the uncertain relief to be obtained by prayer. “ They have a 
thoufand gods,” faid he, “ yet the thoufand have not been able 
to guard them from famine. This army of divinities, ’ continued 
he, “ inftead of being beneficial to their votaries, diftradl their 

attention 
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• attention by their own numbers; and lam therefore determined 
f to expel them from my empire.” Thefe were the words of Shaw 
Jcluin, wlien lie figned an edid: for breaking down the idols, and 
for demolifhiiig the temples of the Hindoos. Tlie mcafure was 
impolitic, and, in the event, cruel. The zealous followers of the 
Brahmin religion rofc in defence of their gods, and many enthu- 
f ads were maflacred in their prefence. Shaw Jelian faw the im- 
jiropricty of the perfetution; he recalled the edidt, and was heard 
to fay, “ That a prince who wiflies to have fubjedts, muft take 
them with all the trumpery and bawblcs of their religion.” 

Soon after this infult on the fiiperdition of Brahma, letters were 
received at court from Cafim Chan, governor of Bengal, Cafim 
eoiniilaiiicd to the emperor, that he was very much difturbed in 
the duties of his office by a parcel of European idolaters, for fo 
he called the Portuguefc, who had been permitted to eflablifli 
themfclves at Hugley, for the purpofes of trade; that, inftead of 
confining their attention to the bufmefs of merchants, they had 
fortified tlicmfclves in that place, and were become fo infolent, 
that they committed many ads of violence upon the fubjeds of 
the empire, and prefumed to exad duties from all the boats and 
vclTcls which pafl'cd by their fort. The emperor wrote him in 
the following laconic manner : “ Expel thefe idolaters from my 

dominions.” The feverity of this order proceeded from anoth’er 
caiifc. 

When Shaw Jelun, after the battle at the Nirbidda, found him- 
fclf obliged to take refuge in the eallern provinces, he pafled 
through Orixa into Bengal. When he arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Dacca, Michael Rodriguez, who commanded the Portu- 
gueze forces at Hugley, paid him a vifit of ceremony. Shaw 
Jehan, after the firft compliments were over, requefled the affift- 
6 
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ance of. Rodriguez* with his foldidrs and artillery; making large ■ 
promifes of fevour and emolument, ftiould he himfclf ever come to 
the 'pofleffion of the throne of Hindoftan. The governor law the 
defpetate condition of the prince’s- affairs, and would ijot grant his 
requeft. He had the imprudence to add infult to his relufal, by 
inhnuating, that he would be afhaihed of ferving under a rebel, 
vrhO'h^d wantonly taken up arms againft bis father and luvercign. 
Shaw Jehan was filent; but he laid up the hircal’m in his mind. 
He, therefore, liftened with ardour ,to .the reprefentations of 
Cafim-i and ordered him to inveft Hiigley. 

■ Cafttttj in confequenceof the Imperial orders, appeared with an 
army before the Portuguefe fadory. Their force was not fuffi- 
clent to face him in- the field ; and he immediately made his ap- 
proaches in form. A breach was made* and the ditch filled up in 
a few days ; and the Imperialifts carried the place by alTauU. The 
Portuguefe, however, behaved with bravery. They continued to 
fight from' tlt€ii:ho«fe3. ' Many were killed, and the living pro- 
*pofdd terms.- Tlwy oflfefod half their efi^eda to Cafim; they pro- 
mifedto pay an annual tribute of four -lades, upon tondition that 
they fhould be permitted to remain in the country, in their former 
. privileges of trade. The vidor would liften to no terms until 
they laid down their arms. Three tboufand fouh fell into hi.i 
' hands. Their - lives were fpared ; but the imagefe, which had 
' given fo much -offence to the favourite Sultana, were broken down 
and defiroyed, Thefe Were the firft hollililies agaiull Europeans 
recorded in the hiftories of ^the baft. 

■THfe 'petty Wlif* with 'the Porttignefe, W.Wfutcecded oy the 
• fecund revolt of the Raja of Ihnidela. The terms inipofcd 
upon him at the redudion of his country by Mohabet, were 
too fevere;, and' he only had remained quiet to prepare A-r 
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ni° 1'^ effort againA the Imperial power. Aurungzebe, the third 

V — • fun of the emperor, was fent againft him, under the tuition of 
Niiferit, the Suba of Malava. This was the firft opportunity 
given to that young lion of rioting in blood. The Raja, though 
much inferior in force, was obftinate and brave. Pofleffed of 
many Itrong holds, he refolvcd'to ftand upon the defenfive, againft 
an enemy whom he could not, with any affurance of victory, face 
in the field. The war was protraded for. two- years. Jtidger 
Singh maintained every poll to the laft j and he yielded in one 
place, only to retire with accumulated foftitude to another. 
Aurungzebe, though but thirteen years of age, difplayed that 
martial intrepidity which diflinguilhcd the reft' of his life. He- 
could not, by the influence of Nuferit, be reftrabed in the camp: 
he was prefent in every danger, and Ihcwed an elevation of mind 
in the time of adion, which, proved that he was born for tumult 
and war. . , . , , , 

His mi, for. remained to the Raja was His capital city ; 

fortune, br.T j doPgiy beficgcd. He was hemmed in on every 

fide by the Imperial army ; and the circle grew narrower every 
day. Refolution was at laft converted into defpair. His bravoft 
foldiers were cut off: his friends had gradually fallen. The 
hclplcfs part of his family, his women and children, remained. 
He propofed terms ; but his fortunes vysere too low to obtain 
them. To leave them to the enemy, would be dilhonourable ; to 
remain himfclf, certain death to him, but no relief to them. He 
let lire to the town; and he efcaped through. the flames which 
ovcrwlielmcd his family. A few horfemen were the companions 
ot liis flight ; and Nuferit followed clofe on their heels for two 
hundred miles. The Raja at laft croffed the Nirbidda, .and pene* 
trated into the country ofCanduana. 


The 
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The imfofrunate prince was, at Icnj^th, overcome \vitli rati:nc. ' v,. 
He came into a foreft, and finding a plcafiint plain in the middle, 

he refolved to halt^ dreaming of no danger in the cenlcr of an 

impervious wood* Both he and his followers alighted, and t)iug 
their horfes to trees, betook 4 ;herofclvcs to p> ft. A barbarous race 
of men poirdTed the country round. They liad not fecn the 
llaja’s troop, but tire neighing of his horfes led fomc of them to 
the fpot. Looking from the thicket into the narrow plain where 
the fugitives lay, they perceived, to their aftonilhment, a number 
of men richly “drefied, fleeping on »hc ground ; and fine horfes 
ftanding near, with furniture offilverand gold. The temptation 
was too great to be withftood by men who had never fecn fo muoir 
wealth before. They ruftred upon the ftrangers ; and ftabhed 
them in their fleep. While they were yet dividing the fpoil, 

Nuferit came. The robbers were (lain; and the head of the Raja 
was brought back to the army, which Nuferit had left under the 
command of Aurungz^be. In the vaults of the Raja’s palace 
were found to the value of tliree millions in filvcr coin, in gold, 
and in jewels, which Aurungzebe laid at the feet of his father, as 
the firft fruit of his .vsftories. He was received with uncommon 
dcraonftrations of joy ; and Nuferit, for his fervices, was raifed 
xo a higher rank of nobility. 


During thefe .tranfadions, all remained quiet at court. The 
emperor applied to public bufinefs *, nor was he forgetful of plea- 
fure. Though, during the life of the Sultana, his affedions were 
confined to her <alone, he became diflolute after her deccafe. Tlic 
vaft number of women whcrni he kept for Rate jn his harain, had 
among them many enchanting beauties. He wandered from one 
chariping objed to another, without fixing his mind on any ; and 
enjoyed their converlation, without being the dupe of their art. 
The daughter of his brother Purvez was now grown into mar- 
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rlageablc years ; and he gave her to wife to his cldefl: fon Dara, 
wlioni lie (icftined for the throne. Suja, his ftcond fon, was 
at the fame time married to the daughter of Ruftuna Suffavi, 
of the royal line of I'erfia. The Ceremonies of thefe two mar- 
riages were attended with uncommon pomp and feftivity : eight 
hundred and feventy-fivc thoufand pounds were expended out of 
the pnlilic treafory alone 5 and the nobles contended with one 
another in expenfivc entertainments and (hews. 

Though the jcaloufy of the emperor prevented Moliabet fbt 
feme time from taking upon himfolf the SuT>a(hip of Chanddfo, 
and command of the army on the frontiers, that lord' Was at 
laft permitted to retire to his government. His adive genius 
could not remain idle long. Diflatisfied with the condud of his 
prcdcceflor Eradit, who had carried on the late unfiltitfsful war 
in the Decan, he found means of renewing hoftilities 'tvftli the 
Mi/iim. He led accordingly the Imperial army into the kingdom 
of Golconda. The Ni/im was no match for that able general in 
the field, and he font himfcif up in the citadel of DowIatabSd. 
Mohabet fat down before it; but for the fpacc of fix months he 
could make little imprefiion upon it, from its uncommon (Irength 
and fituation. 

The citadel of DowlatabSd is built on a folid rock, almoft per- 
pendicular on every fide, which rifes one hundred and forty yards 
.above the plain. The circumference of the outermoft Wall is five 
thoufand yards ; the thicknefs, at the foundation, five ; the height 
fifteen. The fpace within is divided into nine fortifications, fe|)a- 
rated by llrong walls, rifing gradually above one another toward 
the center, by which means each commands thjft which is next to 
it beneath. The entrance is by a fobterraneous pafTage cut from 
the level of the plain, which rifes into the center of the 'inner 

fort, 
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fort, by a winding flair-cafe. Ori the outfidc, the entrance is 
fecured with iron gates; the top of the ftalr-cafe is covered with — n— ^ 

a inaffy grate, on which a large lire is always kept during a iicgc. 

But the ftrength of Dowlatabad was not proof againfl treachery. 

Fatte, the fon of Maleck Amber, who was the governor, fold it to 
Mohabet for a fum of money, and an annual penfion of twenty- 
live thoufand pounds, fecured on the Imperial treafury. 

The old Nizam was dead before the treachery of Fallo had TlicNi/ n 
delivered up the impregnable fortrefs of Dowlatabad to Mohabet. 

Aft iftffint fucceeded him ; and Fatte chofe to make terms for him- 
felf, Uttder the uncertainty of the young prince’s fortunes. I'hc 
delivery of the Nizim into the hands of the Imperial general, was 
one of the conditions impofed on Fatte for the bribe which he 
received. prince was carried to Agra. lie was treated witli 

apparent refped and kindnefs by the emperor ; hut it was danger- 
ous to permit him to remain at large. He w'as ordered into con- 
finement in the. caftlc of Gualiar ; with an attendance of women 
and fervants to alleviate his captivity. His dominions, in tlie 
mean time, were annexed to the empire ; and Mohabet, with his 
wonted abilities, cflablilhcd the form of government, by which 
the new province was to be, for the future, regulated. 

The animofity and jealoufy which broke out afterwards among Suja fent to 
the princes, the four fons of Shaw jehan, made their firft appear- 
ance at this time. Aurungz^be, who fliewed a courage and 
underftanding beyond his years, was in great favour with the 
emperor. He delighted to encourage him in the martial cxCrcife.s, 
which the prince ardently loved; and though he did not abate in 
his regard for his other fons, they repined at the preference given 
to Aurungz^bc. A feat which that prince performed on his 
birth-day, 'When he entered his fifteenth year, llrengthened his 
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intcrcft ill Ills fatlicr’s aScahns. ' He fought on horfcback againft 
j an elcphanti in the prefence of the emperor and the whole court ; 
and by his dexterity killed that enormous animal. The whole 
empire rung with his praife; and the aaion was celebrated in 
verfe by Saib Selim, the bef poet of the agC- The prince Suja. 
lu'urally high-fpiiitcd and jealous, (liewed violent figns of dif- 
content at the preference given to Aurungzebe. He began to 
look upon his younger brotlicr as deCgncd for the throne ; and his 
haughty mind could not endure the thought, He wilhed to be 
abfent from a feene which gave him uneafmefs ; and he prevailed 
on Mohabet to write to the emperor, requcfting that lie fliould 
be feat to him to the Dccan. Shaw Jehdn confented. Suja was 
created an Omrah of five thoufand horfc; and, having received 
fixty thoufand pounds for his cxpeijces from the treafury,he took 
leave of his father. 

Dara, tlie Imperial prince, highly refented the honours con- 
ferred on Suja. He himfelf had hitherto rcm^iined at court, 
without cither office or eftabliffingent. He complained .to his 
father with great vehemence ; and the latter endeavoured to footh 
his foil, by infuiualing, that frora his great r^ffedtioft fol- him, he 
could not permit him to take the field ; and that, in the palace, 
there was no need of the parade of a military command. Dara 
would not be fatisfied with tbefc rcafons ; and the emperor, to 
make him cafy, gave him the command of fix thoufand horfe. The 
priiu'c, however, could not forget the prior honours of Suja, He 
was told that Mohabet dcfigned that prince for the throne; and there 
were fome grounds for fufpicion on that head. Had Shaw Jehan 
liada ferious ilcfignof favouring Suja, he could not have fallen upon 
more effedlual means of ferving him, than by placing him upder 
the tuition of fo able an officer as Mohabet. But he had po Inten- 
tion of that kind. He had fixed on Dara as his fucceflbr ; though 
4 there 
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there was little policy in his placing Suja in the channel of acquir- 
ing the favour of the army, a knowledge of the world, and a fu- 
pcriot Iklll in war. It was upon thefe grounds, that Dara juftly 
complained ; and the fequel will fliew, that he judged better than 
his father of the confeqiiences. 

On the fifth of April i ^34, tlie emperor marched from Agra 
toward Lahore. He moved flowly, taking the diverfion of hunt- 
ing in all the forefts on the way. He himfelf was an excellent 
fportfman ; and the writer of his life relates, that he fliot forty 
deer with his own hand, before he reached Delhi. In that city 
he remained a few days and then proceeded to Lahore, where 
he arrived after a journey of more than a month. The gover- 
nours of the northern provinces met the emperor near the city ; 
and, with thefe and his own retimie, Shaw Jehan went with great 
pomp to vifit the tomb of his father. He diftinguiflicd, by pe- 
culiar attention and ads of favour, Mirza Bakir and Sheich Bc- 
loli, two learned men, who refided at Lahore ; and, having made 
a confiderable prefent to the Fakiers, who kept up the perpetual 
lamp in his father’s tomb, he fet out for the kingdotn of Calll- 
mire, on the limits of which he arrived on the thirteenth of June. 
Pleafure was his only bufinefs to Cafhmire. He relaxed his 
mind from public affairs for fome days, and amufed' himfelf with 
viewing the' curious fprings, the cafeades, the hanging wood's, 
and' the lakes, which diverfify the delightful and romantic face 
of that beautiful country. His progrefs was celebrated in verfc 
by Mahommed jSn : but his care for the fiate foon brought him. 
back to Lahore.. 

The Prihce Suja arrived in the Imperial army in the Decani 
whilb Mohabet was yet fettling the affairs of the conquered do- 
miuions of the NizAra. The general received him with all the 
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diainaion duc to his birth, ahd foon after put his tr^s xn mo- 
tion toward Tellingana. 1 he enemy forlook the held, und be- 
took themfelves to their flrong holds. Mohdbct fat down before 
Bizida ; but the garrifon defended ,the place with fuch obftmacy, 
tliat the ImperialiAs made little progrefs. The warm valour of 
Siija could not brook delay. He attributed to the inadivity of 
Mohabel, what proceeded from the bravery of the enemy* and 
the llrength of the place. He raifed by his murmuring a diflen- 
tion between the officers of the army. Moh^bet reroonftrated 
againft the behaviour of Suja ; and gave him to underfland, tliat 
he hiinfclf, and not the prince, commanded the troops.. Suja 
was obflinate. Mohabet fent exprefles to court, and die prince 
was recalled. He was enraged beyond raeafure at this indignity ; 
but it was prutlent to obey. He left the oamp ; and Mohabet, 
falling fick, was obliged to raife, the fiege. He returned to Brani- 
pour; and his diforder having increafed in the march, put a 
ixtiiod to his life in a very advanced age. 

Mohabet was one. of the moft ex.ti:aordinary charaders that 
ever figured in India. Severe in difpofition, haughty in com- 
mand, rigid in the execution of his orders, he was feared and 
refpeded, but never beloved by an indolent and cfleminate race 
of men. In coudud he was unrivalled, in courage he had few 
ecjLials, and none in fuccefs. In the field he was ndive, dar- 
ing and intrepid, always in perfed pofleiffion of his own, mind. 
His abilities feemed to rife with the occafion ; and Fortune conld 
prefent nothing in battle which his prudence had mqt foi'efeen. 
In his political charadcr, he was bold in his reffily^S, adive 
and determined in execution. As his own foul was above fear, 
he w.as an enemy to cruelty ; and he was fo honeft hitpft''‘> 
that he feldom fufpeded others. His demeanor was lofty and 
referved} his manner full of dignity and grace: ha was gene- 
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rouft wd alwayfl fmcere. He attempted high and arduous things, ^ n 

rathet fcom a love of danger than from ambition j and when he ' . — ' 

had attained the fummit of greatnefs,. and might have refted there, 
he defeended the precipice, becaufe it was full of peril. Jehan- 
girc owed twice to him his throne ; once to his valour, and once 
to his moderation ; and his name gave the empire to Shaw Jehdn, 
more than the friendlhip of Afiph Jahu 

Notwithftanding the great abilities of Mohabet, he feemed to Anccdotei 
be fenfible of his own merit, and confeious of his importance in 
the ftate. He wa&; pundiligus about rank ; and would upon no 
oocafion give place to the vifier ; who would not relintjuifh the 
precedence which he derived from his high oflSce. The difputc 
was carrkd fo high between thefc two great men in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Shaw Jehan» that it was agreed they diould 
not'eome to court on the fame day. The emperw did chul'e 
to interfere in the conteft : they were both his benefajaofs, both 
were powerful in the ftate; and it would not be prpdcht U) dif- 
oblige oafe, by giving preference to the eJaiw t?f 4}?a other j . He, 
however, was at laft prevailed upon to decide 'in favour of Afiph > 

And he made hds cxcufe to Mohabet, by faying, That in all 
.civilized governments the fword fhould yield to the pen. Mo- 
habet fubmitted; but he avoided ever after, as much as poflible, the 
ceremony of appearing publicly in the prefence of the emperor. 

Thefe difputes, though thfy did not break out hito ap oppu rup* 

(ure between the vifier and Mohabet, were the fource pf. P cokl- 
hefs be«weenihem. ShaW jehin was a(t no pains to recqncilc^ 
them. He was unwilling to throw the inftuence of ^oth rnto 
one channel; and by alternately favouring each, he kept, alive 
their jealoufy. Mohabet had a numerous party at court; and 
they had oneealiBoft ruined the power; of Afrph by recpwinend- 

Vot.III. X 
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104^* ing him to the emperor, as the only fit man for fettling the afi. 

\ ,1. , ,i». x fairs of the Dccan. His c*mmiffion was ordered without hit know- 

ledge ; but he fell upon means of turning the artillery of the 
enemy upon themfelvcs. He perfuaded the emperor that Mohdbeti 
only was fit to conduct the war; at the fame time that he made: 
a merit with that general, of transferring to him a> government; 
tlic inoft lucrative and important in the empire*. 

KmbafTy to The cmpcror, upon the death of Mohabet, feparated the com- 
mand of the army from the government of the 'Decan* Iflamf 
Chan became general of the forccs> with' the title of' - pay- 
mafier-general ; and the Subaihip was conferred on ChanZiman,. 
the fon of Moh 4 bet< In the beginning of January 1635, 
Tirbiet Ghan returned from his embalTy to Mahommed, prince of 
Balick. That lord had been fent to Mahommed to demand re- 
drefs for the incixrfions of his fubjedh into the northern provinces.. 
Mahommed excufed the infolt, in fubmiffive. letters, accompa- 
nied with ‘iMrcfents-; the moft- valuable of which* to a prince of 
Shaw Jehin’s amorous difpofitiony was the young and.' beautiful. 
Malika Shad^, the daughter' of Mahommed. Sultan, lineally de- 
feended from Timur, The emperor received this northern beauty 
with excefs of joy ; and fcon forgot the invafions of the Ufbecs.,- 
in her charms* 

KaipMorrc- Shaw Jehan, after his return from Calhmire, continued for- 
Agra. fomc timc at Lahore. He left that dty on the 27th of Jdnuary, . 
and arrived at Agra on the 23d of March 1635.. Nadira, the* 
daughter of Purvez, and wife of the Imperial prince. Dara, was 
brought to bed* on the way, of a ion ; who received the name of 
Soiim^n Sheko from his grandfather. Great rejoicings were made 
upon the birth of the prince; and the emperor, upon the occat 
fion, mounted a new throne formed of fiilid gold, embofied with 

various 
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various figures, and ftudded with precious ftoncs. The throne had 
been feven years in finUhing, and the expence of the jewels only 
amounted to twelve hundred and fifty thoufand pounds of our mo- 
ney. It was afterwards diftinguiilied by the name of Tuckt Taous, or 
the Peacock Throne, from having the figures of two peacocks Hand- 
ing behind it with their tails fpread, which were ftudded withjewela 
of various colours' to reprefent the life. Between the peacocks 
ftood a parrot of the ordinary fize, cut out of one emerald. The 
fiaeft jewel in the throne was a ruby, which had fallen into the 
bands of Timur when he , plundered Delhi in the year 139R. 
Jebangire, with peculiar barbarity, dimiaiftred the beauty and 
luftre of the ftone, by engraving upon it his own name and titles 
and .when he was reproved for this piece of vanity by the fa- 
vourite Sultana, he replied, “ This ilone will perhaps carry my 
name down further throjAgh tiine,. titan the enfpirc of the houfc 
of Tunur>^ ■ , .. , 


A n. 

lli^. I'Ht. 


The feftival on account of the birth of Solimin, >was fttcceeded PromoiioRi, 
by various promotions at court. Aurungzebe was created an 
Omrah of five thoufand 'hoffe; and the vifier was raifed to 
the high dignity' of captain-general of the Imperial forces. 

Shiw "Jehih,' Was not altogether dlfinterefted in conferring 
this honbiir OH Afijih. He paid him a vifit in his own 
houfe upofn hi's appointment, and recrived a prefent of five lacks 
of ronpees'; which he immediately added to the fum of one mil- 
lion and ah hilf ftcrling, which he laid out in the courfe of the 
7 ear on public buildings, and on canals for bringing water to 

Agw- 
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CHAP. nr. 

’Emperor's exped’ition to the Decan-^ReduSiion of that country-. 
Death of Chan Zimdn — An infurrtBion in Bchar^^ueHed—^em~ 
dabdr rejlored to the empire-^Imafton frm AJAm-^ReduBion 
of Tibet — ()ppre(jive governors pumJhed-^Prmct St^a- nar- 
<rowly efcapes from the flames of RajatndhU^An enAaffy to 
Conflantinople-^Calamities in the northern provinees-^Death 
and charaSler of Jflph ydh-^-TtrbietpuniJhed far opprefJwrt—At 
invafton threatened from Perfta— Interrupted by the death of 
Shaw Sefl, 

S HAW JEHAN> whether moft. prompted by avarice or by 
ambition is uncertain, formed a jrefolution to reduce the 
homnacdan fovereignties of the Decan. into provinces of the Mo- 
gul empire. The conquefts made by his generals were partial. 
They bad laid wafte, but had not fubdued the country ; and when 
moft fuccefsfuJ, they irotpofed contributions rather than a tribnte on 
the enemy. Even the great abilities of Mohabet were not attend- 
ed with a fuccefs equal to die fanguine hopes of thc" emperor; aiul 
all his prorpefts of conqueft yaniihed at the death of that able ge- 
neral. Shaw Jehan, though addicted to the enervating pleafupcs. 
of the haram, was rouzed by his ambition to mark his reign with 
Ibrae fplendid conqueft ; For it is not enough,” he faid, “ for a 
great prince to fend only to his pofterity the donnnions which 
he has received from his fathers.” The* thought was more 
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inagnificci't To improve the conquefts of his fathers 

with true policy, would be more ufeful to his pofterity, and more *— v— — * 
glorious to himfelf, than to exhauft his ftrength in violent efforts 
to extend the limits of his empire. He however had determined 
on the meafure ; and the advice of his moft prudent Omrahs and 
counfellors was defpifed . 

On the firft of Odober i6^6, he fet out from Agra with his He fets mit 

^ . froni Agra, 

wfud jk>mp and magniiicenoe. Dowlatabad was the point to 
Hivhich^e direded his maffch ; but his progrefs was politically flow. 

He had given ordws to the governors of the pravinces to join him 
with their forces aS he advanced ; and the diftance of many of 
them from the intended feene of adion, required time to bring 
them to the field. The prince Aurungzebe attended his father 
on this expedition, and was highly in favour. He propofed, with 
a youthful ardor which pleafed the emperor, to take a circuit 
with the Imperial camp, through the province of Bundcla, to 
view the ftrong holds which he himfelf, under the tuition of 
Nuferit, had fome time before taken from the unfortunate judger 
Singh. The emperor had not as yet colleded a force fufiicient 
to enfure fuccefs to his arms; and to gain time, he liftencd n> 

•the requeftof his fob. The whole of the year was paflfed in preme- 
ditated delays, and in exciirfions of hunting ; fo that the emperor 
did not arrive in the Decan till the latter end of the rainy feafon 
of the 1637 of the Chriftian xra. 

The Subas of the different provinces had, with their troops, 
joined the emperor on his march. His force was prodigious when 
' he entered the borders of the enemy. On his arrival at Dowla ta- 
bid, he was able to form twelve different armies, which, under 
, twelve leaders, he feat into the kingdoms of Bijapour and Ttllm- 
The prioces. of the country had colkaed ihcir forces, hni 
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A. p. i6js. tiiey knew not fo which quarter they ihould dired thdr march; 
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' ^ The Imperialifts formed a circle round them, and war Wa$ at Once 

in all parts of their dominions. The orders of the emperor were 
barbarous and cruel. He fubmitted the open country to fire.; and 
garrifons that refifted were put to the fword. War is an evil»’* 
he faid ; “ and compaffion contributes only to render that evil per* 
manent.” The eaftern writers deferibe the miferics of the De- 
can in thepeculiar hyperbolefc oftheir didioft. Tow^s and cities, ” 
fay they, “ were fecn in flames on every fide; the hills were lhakea 
•with the continual roar of artillery'* and4igcr8 ;and the wild.beafls 
of the dcfcit fled from the rage of men.” One hundred and fifteen 
towns and caflles were taken and deftroyed in the courfeiof the 
year. The emperor late* in the mean time, aloft m the citadel of 
Dowlatabld, and looked down, with horrid joy, on the tempeft 
which he himfelf had raifed around. 

which fub. The devaftatlons committed by the exprefs prders of the eippe- 

»"*«• ror, had at laft the intended effed on the foyereig^ns of Tellingana 
andBijapour. Shut up in their flrongeft forts, they , could not 
affifl their fubjeds, who were either ruined or ijaalTaercd without 
mercy around them. They propofed peace in,, the iiioft humble 
and {‘upplicating terms. Shaw Jehan took advantage of their ne- 
ceffities, and impofed fevere tonditlons. They were eftablilhed, 
by commifllon from the emperor, as hereditary governors oftheir 
own domltiiohs, Upori agreeing to give a large annual tribute, the 
firft payment of which was to be niade at the figriiiig of the treaty. 
The princes befides were to acknowledge the emperor and his fuc- 
ccflbrs lords paramount of the Decart in. all their public deeds, and 

to defign thcfflfclvcs. The humble fubjeds of the empire of tlie 
Moguls. 

enperor left hli (bn 

AunlngiJbt under the tuition of Chm Zitudti, the fon of MobMet, 

at 
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at the Head of a confiderable force, to awe his new fubje^ts. In 

the ftrong holds which had fallen into his hands during the war^ ' 

he placed garrifons; and, having left the Decan, took the route of 
Ajmere. On the eighth of December 1 638, he arrived in that city^ 
and vifited the flirine of Moin ul Dieni, more from a defire to pleafe 
the fiiperftitioua among his courtiers, than from his own devotion. 

He had. not remained long at Ajmere when the prince Aurungz£be 
arrived, to celebrate his nuptials with the daughter of Shaw 
Navr 4 z, the fon of Afiph Jah. The vilicr, who had remain.- 
od during the wfcr at Agra^ to manage the civil affairs of the em- 
pire, came to join the court at Ajmere» accompanied by Mor^, the 
emperor’s youngeft fon, and was prefent at the fplendid feAival 
held in honour of the marriage of his grandfon with his grande 
daughter.. 

Soon after the departure of Aurungz^be from the army in 
the 'Decan, Chan Ziman, fell fick and died. His death was 
much regretted by the whole empire. Calm, manly and ge- 
nerous, he was efteemed, refpeded, and beloved. He was 
poffeffcd of all the polite accomplilhmcnts of the gentleman: 
he was a brave general, a. good ftatefman, an excellent Icholar, 
ajid a poet. Under his original name of Mirza Amam, he pub- 
liflied a colleiKon of his poems, which are ftill in high repute 
for their energy andelegance over all the Eaft. The emperor was 
fo fenfible of the high merit of Chan Zim^n, that he fincerely la- 
mented his death, andfpoke much in his praife in the hall of the 
prcfence, before the whole nobility. “ We did not mifs," faid he. 

- the abilities of Mohabet, tUl we loft his fon.” Aurungz^be re- 
ecived immediate orders to repair to the Decan, and to take upon 
himfelfthe foie command of the ImECrial army, ftationcd m the 

conquered provinces.- During 
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Durinig theft tfanfadions in AJmere, -the revolt of the R^a of 
Budgepourr happened in the province of Beh&r. The etttperor de- 
tached a part of the army under Abdalla to fupprefs the infurrec- 
tlon. Abdalla at the lame time received a coitimiBion to govern 
Behir in quality of Sttha. He attacked and defeated the Raja on 
his firft arrival ; and that unfortunate prince* whole lo^ cf inde- 
pendence had made him Overlook his own wa!iitt)if'poweri/V(raa re- 
duced to thi laft extremity. He Ihnt Wmfeif up in a ftatrefs 
which Was invefted on all fides. When a breach wag made hi the 
walls, arid the orders for the aflault were iffued, the Raja catae out 
of his caftle, leading his children in his hand. He might have 
been pardoned; but his wife appearing behind him, fealed bis 
doom. She was extremely hindfome, and Abdalla, though old 
himfelf, wilhed to grace his haram with a beautiful widow. The 
unfortunate Raja, therefore, was put to death on the fpot as a re- 
bel. 

The rieWJofthe defeat and death o^theRajaofBudgepour had 
fcarce arrived at court, when Shaw JeMn received an agreeable 
piece of intelligence from the northern frontier of the empire. 
The feeble admiriiftration of Sefi, who fucedfcded Shaw Abas 
in the throne of Ferfia, had thrown the affairs of that kingdom 
into corifurioh. Ali Mfurdaft Comtnarided in the fortrefs of Can- 
dahar. His fidelity Was filfpcifted; and.'befidtts, he faw no end of 
the troubles Which diflradted hiS cotiritry. He refblved to fave 
himfelf froth the lhallee of his chemieg, by 'delivering the city to 
the emperor of Hindoltih, from whofe hahds it had been wrCftcd 
by Shaw Abas. A ncgociatlon Was therefore fct on foot by Ali 
Murdan vvlth Sad Chan, the governor of Cabtil. His terms were 
only for himfelf. Seid dofed With him in the name of his ,fovc- 
reign. He fent his fon in haftc with a force tb Candablr, Which 


was 
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. was delivered by Ali Murdan, who fetom imiucdUt'.ly to pay !iis 
rcfpeils to his new fovereign. 


A. I). 

ill,; 10 3 •. 


Sefi no fooncr heard of the treachery of Ali Murdai:, than ivrUi Jc 
he iflued orders for a foixe to march from Chorafl’an to retake 
Candahar. This expedition was under the condinft of Se.ilrolh. 

That officer appeared before the city with feven thoufand horfc ; 
but Seid, who commanded in the place, fallied oUt with an 
inferior force, and totally defeated the Perfians, for which iig- 
nal ferviee he was raifed, by the name of /.iffer Jung, to the 
dignity of fix thoufand horfc. Gulzar, the governor of Moiil- 
tan, was removed to Candahir ; and as a general war with 
Perfia was apprehended, the prince Suja wa.s difpatehed with a 
great army to the province of Cabul. Before Gulzar arrived 
at his new government, Seid following his vidory over the Per- 
fians, penetrated into Seiftan. Buft, Zemindawir, and other places 
fell into his hands; and all the diftrid wliich had formerly been 
annexed to the government of Candahar, was reduced to fubjcdioii 
by his arms. 

The emperor was fo overjoyed at the recovery of Candahar, AH MurHan 

^ . 1 r n 1 revvardca. 

that he received Ali Murdan with every mark ot ellccm and 
gratitude. He was raifed to the rank of fix thoufand horfe, 
with the title of captain-general of the Imperial forces, and invcfl- 
ed with the government of Caflimirc. The fervicc he had done 
was greatj but the reward ot treachery was extravagant. Ali, 
however, feemed to pofiefs abilities equal to any rank. Bold, pro- 
vident and ambitious, he grafped at power ; and when he had ob- 
tained it, he kept it during his life by management and intrigue. His 
generofity rendered him popular ; and before his death he is faid 
to hav« numbered fixteen thoufand families of Afgans, Ulbccs, 
and Moguls among his clients and dependants. 

VoL. III. Y 
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InvraCon from 
All:.m, 


The molt remarkable tranraftion ofi the year 1638, ijext to the 
recovery of Gandahar, was an invafion of the province of Bengal 
by the Tartars of AfTim. They rufhed down the river Birrara- 
puta in armed boats, to where it falls into the Ganges, below 
Daeca. They plundered, Ionic of the northern diftriils, and made 
themfel ves mailers of leveral fmall forts. Iflam, governor of Bet> 
gal, hearing of the invafion, marched againft the enemy with ^ll the 
Imperial troops ftationed in the province. They had the folly to come 
to adion with the Suba, and he gave them a fignal defeat. Four 
thoufand were killed on tire fpot, and five hundred armed yeflels 
fell into the hands of the conqueror. The remaining part Qf the 
invaders lied; and the governor purfued them into their owacojunr* 
try. Fifteen forts, with the king of Aflam’s fon-in-law, fell into 
his hands. The whole province of Cochigi was rcduceid Jj and he 
invaded that of Buldive. Tho latter was very obUinately, defepdr 
cd. Few paifes led into it, being, environed with mountains. 

Suba at lalV forced the paffes, and. tho enemy Hed to hills. 


XeJuaionof Tlie fovcrcign of Buldive did not long furvivc the redudion of 
his country. Worn out with fatigue, haralTed with grief, and 
tormented with vexation, he was feized with a contagious diftem- 
per, which infeded his family, and carried him and them off in a, 
few days. His people, however, would not quit their hills. The 
enemy fpread devaftation over the plain below; and the unfortu- 
nate AITamitcs beheld from the woods, the fmoke of their burning 
towns. But the unbounded ravages of .Iflam occafioned his re- 
treat. The grain was inadvertently deftroyed in the fire which 
confuraed the towns of Buldive, and a fi^rcity of provifions began 
to be felt in the Imperial camp. Iflam marched back with the 
fpoils of AlTam ; but he fuffered incredible hardihips from the bad** 
nels of the roads, the torrents which fell from the hills, and a dif- 
temper, which the rainy feafon, now come on, bad raifed in the 

army. 
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winy. The kingdom of Tibet was, at the fame time, reduced by 
Ziffer. The news of this double conqueft'eame at the famcinftant 
to the emperor. He was greatly plcafed with the fuccefs of his 
arms, as none of the Mahommedan princes, who had reigned be- 
fore him in India, ever penetrated into thole countries. 

The eleventh year of the reign of Shaw jehan commenced with 
the death of the Mah-Raja,‘ prince of" the Kajaputs. He was 
llicceeded in the throne by his fecond fon 'Huffinet Singh; it be- 
ing the cftablilhed cuftom of the branch of the Rajaputs called 
Mahrattors, to leave the fceplre to the dilpofal of the lijvereigns by 
their latter will. The Rajaputs, properly fo called, did not ac- 
quiefee in the right of Huffinet. He had an elder brother, and 
they adhered to him. The flames of a civil war were kindled ; 
but the emperor interfered ; and, after having examined the claims 
of1)Oth the princes, he confirmed the Raja’s will in favour of Huf- 
flnet, whom he raifed to the rank of four thoufand horfe. Ilis 
elder brother, who was deprived of all hopes of the throne by the 
decifion of the emperor, was alfo created an Omrah of three thou- 
fand. 

The infult which Perfia received through the invafion of its ter- 
ritories by the Mogul governor of Candabur, did not raife any 
Ipirit of revenge in the court of Ifpahan. The debility in the coun- 
cils of Sefi brought on a peace between the empires. Shaw Jehan 
had difpatched Sifder Chan his ambaffador to the court of Perfia. 
That lord returned this year fromScrifa, where Sefi rcfuled, with 
a prefent of five hundred horfes, fomc curious animals, and va- 
rious manufafturCs of Perfia, to the value of live lacks of joiipccs. 
Sifder executed his commiffion fo much to his mailer s latisfac- 
tion, thait he was raifed to the dignity of five thoufand horfe. 
The chief condition of the treaty of peace between Perfia and 
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the history of HINDOSTAN. 

Hir^doftan was, an entire ceflion of Candahir by the former in 
favour of the latter. 

The winter of the year 1637 had been remarkable for a great 
fall of fnovv in the northern provinces of India. It ejstendcd as far 
as Lahore; and in the mountains of Cabul and Caflimire, many 
villages, with all their inhabitants, were overwhelmed and de- 
ftroyed. The emperor, in the mean time, kept his court at La- 
hore. Peace being cftablilhed on every fide, he applied hiinfelf to 
the management of the civil government of the empire. He iffued 
many falutary cditfls for the fecurity of property, the improvement 
of the country, and the encouragement of commerce. In the midft 
of his cares I’ur the good of the hate, he was afflidled with the 
death of Af/il Chan, a man of great literary talents, who had been 
liis preceptor. The young princes were alfo educated under his 
care, and they mourned him as a father. He had been raifed to 
the firh honours of the empire. He obtained the rank of feven 
tlioufand, and the management of the civil affairs of the em- 
pire were in a great mcafurc in his hands. The emperor, to Ihow 
his great veneration for his abilities, allowed him an annual reve- 
nue of three lumdred and feventy-five thoufand pounds. 

Soon after the death of Afzil, the princes Dara and Suja were 
raifed to higher ranks of nobility. Dara was dignified with the. 
title of an Om rah of ten thouland horfe and ten thoufand foot; 
and Suja with the rank of feven thoufand horfe and as many of 
foot. 'I he emperor having frequently declared his intentions of 
leaving the throne to Dara, gave him always the firfl place in dig- 
nities and power. He lliewed an inclination of habituating his 
Ollier fons to a fubmiflion to Dara.; and whatever marks of fupe- 
rior afi'edion he might bellow on his younger fons in private, in 
public ^ direded his principal attention to the eldeft. Aurung- 

zebe 
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zibe was hot at court when his brothers were promoted. Averfe 
to idlenefs in his command of the army in the Decan, he made an 
incurfion, under pretence of injuries, into the country of Bag- 
lana. The forts fell into his hands, and the chiefs fubmitted to a 
tribute' but the fterility and poverty of thofe regions did neither 
anfwer the expence of the war, nor that of keeping the iwflbnion 
of the conquered country. He therefore evacuated the places 
which he had taken, and depended for the tribute on the future 
fears of the enemy. Having brought back the army within the 
limits of the empire, Aurungzfebe, who was jealous of the influence 
of Dara with the emperor, requefted leave of abfence, and came (0 
Lahore, where his father at the time refided. 


A. P. 1638. 
Hig. 1048. 


The prince Suja, who had been fent with an army to Cabul, Suja 
when a war with Pcrfia was apprehended, had for fome time re- Bengal, 
mained in that city. His wife dying, he returned on the twenty- 
third of June 1638 to Lahore, where he was married with great 
pomp and folemnity to the daughter of Azim. Complaints 
having been fent to court againft Iflam, governor of Bengal, he 
was removed from his office ; and Suja was ordered 
ceed, with a commiffion, into that kingdom, to reftore the civil re- 
•gulations which had been ruined by the rapacity of Iflam. Ab- 
dalla, governor of Behar, had alfo fallen under the emperor^s dif- 
pleafurc for fome oppreffions which he had cxercifed in the execu- 
tion of juftice. Shaw Jehan, who was a fevere jufticiary, would 
not even have his reprefentatives in the provinces fufpeaed of 
partiality in the diftributlon of the laws. He heard the com- 
plaints of the poorell fubjedts, from the moft diftant corners of the 
empire, and the influence of the jirft men in theftate was not fuffi- 
cient to protea the delinquents from his refentment. He was, 
therefore, beloved by the people, and reverenced and feared by 
the great. An Imperial order was ifliied to .'\bdalla to appear m 
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• the prefence, to give a public account of hi® adminiftratton } - and 
Shaifta, the fon of the vificr, was raifed to the government of 
Behar. Abdalla had the good fortune to clear himfelf of the 
afperfions thrown on his charadter by his , enemies ; and he 
was fent, with a confiderable force, againft infargenta in the 
province ofBundcIa, and fotije Rajas, who, from their ,hill8,! made 
depredatory incurlions into Rch^.f . 

f 

■ V U, . i 

Abdalla no fooner arrived in the place of his deftination than 
peace was reftored. The banditti whq isfefted the country, fled 
precipitately to their mountains^ and difperfed themfelves to their 
fcveral homes. Some examples of juftice uppn thofe who- fell into 
the hands of the Imperialifts, conflt^ttjcd the tranquillity which now 
was general over all the empire. The attention of the emperor 
to the improvement of his dominions, his impartial execution of 
juftice, his exadt but not oppreflive mod*^ of colledting the reve- 
nues, rendered his people happy and his empire flourifliing. A 
lover of pleafure himfelf, though not fond of parade and Ihew, 
his haram was a confiderable market for the finell manufadtures; 
and the ample provifion made for his fons and nobles, rendered 
his (^^pital a clufter of princely courts, where magnificence and 
elegant luxury prevailed in the extreme. He divided his time 
between the hall of audience and the haram. lie heard com- 
plaints with patience; he decided with precifion and equity; 
and when his mind was fatigued with bufinefs, he dived into, thp 
, elegant and fccret apartments of his women ; who, being the na- 
tives of different countries, prefented to his eyes a variety of 
charms. , , 

Siija, to whom a fon was born foon after his arrival in Bengal,; 
narrowly cfcapcd with his life, from a fire which broke out in 
the capital of the province. Many of his fervants, and fome 

of 
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of his • wotia'Ctt W«i*e deftroyed in the flames; and the v?hoIc city 
was burnt down to the ground. Rajamahil never recovered from 
this difaftfen The waters of the Ganges joined ifliie with the 
flames in its deftrudion. The ground on which it flood was 
carried away by the river; and nothing now remains of its former 
rnagnificeincej except (bme wells, which, as the earth in which 
they were funk has been carried away by the ftream, appear like 
fpires in the channel of the river, when its waters are low. 


A , D, 1639. 
Hif. 10^9, 



Ali Murdan, who, for the delivery of Candahiir to the emperor, AUMurdin 
had been gratified with the government of Caflim ire, returned to 
court at Lahore on the eighteenth of Odober. No complaints 
againft his adminiflration having been preferred in the hall of 
audience, he was received with diftindion and favour. To re- 
ward him for the equity and juftice of his governmenr, he was 
raifed to the government of Punjab; with a power of holding Calh- 
mire by di^Juty. Ali Murdan took imniediate pofleflion of his 
new office ; and the emperor fignified to his fori Aurungzebc, 
that his prefence in the Dccan was necelfary, to fuperintend the 
affairs of his governmen't, which, in the hands of deputies, might 
fall info confufion, from the diftance of the conquered provinces 
• from the feat of empire. 

When Autungzebe ftt out for the Decan, the emperor, refolving 
upon a tour to Cafhmire, moved the Imperial camp northward to the Otto, 
from Lahore. Whilft he amufed himfelf in that beautiful coun- ror. 
try, Mahommed Zerif, whom he had fome time before fent 
ambaffador to Conflantinople, returned to court. Morad, who at 
fliat time held the Ottoman feepter, had received Zerif with every 
mark of refpeft and efteem. The empires having no political 
bufinefs to fettle, the embafly was chiefly an afl'air of compli- 
ment j with a requeft to permit Zeriff to purebafe foije fine horfes- 
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ill Arabia. Moric! not only ^ranted the required favour, but even 
t',.avc to the anibafTador feveral horfci of the liighcft blood, with 
lurniturc of lolid gold, Aiidded vvitli precious Rones, as a prefent 
to Shaw Jeh.in. R’he emperor was highly pleafed with the re- 
ception given to his anihaflador; and he was charmed with the 
beauty of the horfes. On the feventeenth of February 1640, he 
fet out for I.ahore, the bufinefs of the empire requiring his pre- 
fciicc nearer Its eenter. 


When he was upon the road, a prodigious fall of rain 
laid the wliulc country under water. No diy pot was Ic't fir 
pitcliiiig the Imperial tent ; and he was (.bliged i j llccp for fc- 
vcral nights in a boat. His army were in tiu .ocaii time in 
the utmoR diRrefs. Their horfes without provciu: 1 , atid thev 
themfelvcs dcRitutc of provifions. Four thoufand faniiiics were 
(\vcpt away and drowned by the river Behat. On the banks of 
the Choihal the deRrudion was greater Rill, Seven hundred 
villages were carried away, with their inhabitants ; and every 
day brought freRi accounts of difaRcrs from other parts of the 
country, through which the branches of the Indus floiv. When 
the waters began to fubfulc, the emperor haRened his march. 

1 he feeue which prclentcd itfcif to his eyes as he advanced, was 
full of horror. Boats were feen Ricking in the tops of trees ; the 
fiRi were gafpliig on dry land, the bodies of men and animals 
wcic mixed with the wreck of villages, and mud and fand co- 
vered the whole face of the country. He was fo much afFeded 
with the inifcry of his fubjeds, that he iffued an edid for the 
remifiion ot the taxes for a year, to the countries which had fuf-, 
fered by that dicadful calamity. He alfo made donations from, 
the public treafury to many of the farmers, to enable them to 
maintain their families ; and, continuing his journey, arrived on, 
the firRof April at Lahore. 


During 
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'D^iriog thefe difaftcrs on tliebinks of the Indus, Bull tvas fur- 
prifed by the Pcrfiaa governor of the province of ScYil.ln. Cul- 
zar, wl» commanded for the empire in Candahar, detached a anJ ictaktn. 
part of the garrifon under his lieutenant Leitif Chan, to retake the 
place. He fummoned Bull upon his arrival, but tlie Perlians rc- 
fufed to furrender. He began his approaches ; and, after a fmart 
fiege» in which his vigilance, adivity, and courage did him great 
honour, he took Bull. The garrifon were made prifoners ; and 
Leitif, purfuing^he advantage which he had obtained, made m- 
curfions into Seiftan, and carried off great booty, with which he 
returned to Candahar. The debility of the councils of Perfia 
fuffered this affront to pafs without revenge. 

In the fumiher of the year 1640, Arfelan .Aga, who had 
accompanied Zerif from Conftantinople, as ambaffador from ConiUnt;- 
MorSd, had his audience of leave of the emperor. He was '' 
.prefented with twelve thoufahd pounds for ihc expences of 
his journey home; and he was charged with magnificent pro- 
fents for his maftcr. News at the fame time arrived at court, 
that the oppreffibns committed by Azim, governor of Gu- 
zerat, had occafioned an inlurreftion; at the head of which, 
the two chiefs, Jami and Sahara, appeared. Azim, poffelTcd of 
an immenfa revenue, foon raifed a force, which, in the end, re- 
duced the infurgents; but all the money, which ought to have 
been remitted to the treafury, was expended in the war. The 
emperor was enraged at his conduct. He deprived him of 
his government ; and ordered him to repair to court, to give an 
account of his adminiftration. His friends interceded in his be- 
half. The emperor whs inflexible ; till a fair coufin of Azim, 

Who was feuined ih the Imperial haram, threw hcrfelf at his 
and hot only obtained the pardon of the governor, but 
evch his feiliftatement in his former office. Af\cr he had 

voL. in. ^ 
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AD. i6it. pa fled his word in favour of Azini to thU wseeping beauty, he 
comniatided her never more to appear in his piefcnce : “ For, ’ 
faid he, “ I will not have ray juliice perverted by my weaknefs.” 

Mor.id, tlie fourth Ton of the emperor, was now in the feven- 
tecntl) year of his age. Like his brothers he was high-fpirited 
and a lover of war. An oppoitunity offered which fuited his 
difpofiiion. jagenat Singh, a prince on the confines of Marwar, 
who was a fuhjcd of the empire, revolted, and iffuing from his 
native rnotimiiln.s, fpread devallation through the neighbouring 
plains. I he aelive fpirit of Mor^ flew before him. He out- 
ilrippcd the news of his coming by his , expedition j furprifed, 
defeated, and iniriucd the prince to his fort of Tara Cudda, in 
which, after a finart liege, he w'as taken ; but pardoned, upon 
conditions. The emperor was pleafed with the vigour which he 
difeovered in the foul of Morad; and he received him upon his 
I'Cturn with great diftinclion and affection. 

D-.ahofiiie The death of the vifier Afiph Jah, in the. feventy-fecond year 
of his age, was the moft remarkable event of the flicceeding year; 
His daughter Moina Banu, the After of the favourite Sultana, and 
wife of Seif Chan, the high-fteward of the .houfehold, died a 
fhoit lime before her father: and bis grief for, her, aSihe was 
worn-out with bufinefs, infirmities, and age, feein8!'to^ba.v6 
liaftcned his death, which happened on the twentieth dfNov^- 
her. lie was born in Tartary, many years before his father, 
Aiiifs (quitted that counti'y to ptifli his fortune in Hindoffan; and 
he did not leave the place of his hativity,tiU 'the raffaira of hisfather. 
affumed. a very favourable afpcfli cflie . couirt ofiiihe empefor 
Akbar. Tltc merit of Aitifs raifed hirtifclf tO’ thei lirfl: offices .of 
tlie Hate ; and his fon was not of a difpofitiob. $o relinquifli the 
advaiuagcs which his family had g.ained. HftbHuhttd taihlufmefs 
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under’ Vts fiitTier, he fucceeded him in the oflicc of vilicr, ami ' " i. 

managed the affairs of the empire with great addrefs during ilie ' , > 

remaining part of the reign of Jchangirc. The aillive 
which he took to fccurc ihc empire for Shaw Jch.in, met with 
every return of gratitude from that prince ; w!io, !o :n after his 
acceflion,'raifed him to an office fuperior in dignity to that of 
vifier, called Vakiel Miituluck, or ahiblute minillcr of the empire. 

The emperor, who had the fincercft affedion for his daughter, the 
mother of To many princes and princclTcs, diftinguilhed Afipli in 
his cbnvcrfation with the title of Father. He dignified that mini- 
flcr at the fame time with many pompous titles. In public deeds 
lie was ffyled, The Strength of the Realm, the Protector of the 
Empire, the Powerful Prince, the Lord of Lords, the revered Fa- 
ther of Wifdom, the Leader of Armies, in rank great as Asiph, 
and a Lion in Wat. 

Though three fons and five daughters furvlvcd the vificr, he He lenvt's Kit. 
adopted his grandfoii Dara, the Imperial prince, and conftl- 
tilted him heir to all his fortune. He e.Kcufcd himfelf to ids Ions, 
iiy faying, that'ho had already raifed them to high ranks and 
employments in tlic ftate ; and th^ if they conducted themfelves 
with prudence and wifdom, the favour of the emperor would be to 
them an ample fortune. “ But, fliould Folly he the ruler of your 
condua,” continued Afiph, “ you do not deferve to pollcls the 
wealth which I have' acquired by my fervices.” There was piu- 
(lencc in (he condda of Afiph upon this occafioii. The emperor 
loved money ; and he might have availed himfelf of the law, 
which conftitiites the prince tfie heir of all his officers; and a eld- 
piite of tliaf kind might prove fatal to the innuence and inlcreil 
of* the '’family of the vifier. He, however, divided, before his 
death, three hundred and feventy-five (houfand' pounds among his 
children and fervants. Dara, in terms of his will, took poddlion 
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A D. if 4 i. of the bulk of his fortune, whichin'coin, injewels, m plate, elephants 
and horfes, amounted to near four millions fterling, exclufive of 
his eftates in land, which, according to the tenures in India, .re- 
verted to the crown. 

Hi, ch,r,c. Though the abilities of Afiph J^h were little known undeY the 
wife and able adminiftration of his father, they broke forth with , 
luftre when he himfelf came into the firft office in the Rate. He 
was a great orator, a fine writer, art able politician. In his pri- 
vate charadcr, he was mild, affable, humane, generous ; in his 
public, fevere, referved, inflexible, exad. He never excufed ne- 
gligence; he puniflied difobedience. His^ orders, therefore, were 
no fooncr ifl'ued than they were executed ; his very nod was re- 
fpeded, underftood, and obeyed. He was poffeffcd of political as 
well as perfonal courage ; as little afraid of the unjuft reproaches 
of his friends, as he was of the weapons of his enemies ; and he 
was often heard to fay, “ That he who fears death is unworthy 
of life.” He was uniform in his condud, impartial and dignified 
in his adions, confillent with himfelf. He courted not popula-. 
rity by his meafures *. juflice, propriety, and the ultimate good of 
the flatc, and not the applaufc^f the vulgar, were his objeds in 
all his decifions. He was fit for the field, as well as adapted for 
the cabinet ; and had he not gained renown with the pen, he 
would have commanded it with the fwofd. In his youth, he was 
addided to poetry. He wrote upon heroic fubjeds ; and the fire 
of hts genius was fuch, that the very found of his verfe animates 
the foul to war. The glory and happinefs of India during his long 
adminiftration were great; and when war raged on the frontiers, 
the interior provinces enjoyed uninterrupted peace. The field in 
which he moved was extenfive, but his eye comprehended the 
whole. An eaftern writer continues the metaphor, and fays, 
** That he rendered that field flouriffiing and fruitful. He palled 

through. 
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thhJUgh it with reputation and luftre, and when he funk into the 
grave, a cloud of forrow obfcured the face of the empire.” 

The original name of the cldeft fon of Afiph was Mirza Monld. 
He was dignified afterwards with the title of Shaifta Chan ; and 
he was governor of Behar at the death of his father. He pol- 
fefled not the abilities of his family ; being of an infirm and fickly 
conftitution, with a delicate, rather than a vigorous and adive 
mind. Mirza Mifti, the fecond fon of Afiph, was a youth of 
great hopes j vigorous, adive, and full of fire. He loft his life 
in a drunken frolic; for being one day at the river Bcliat in Cafli- 
mire, when it foamed over its banks, he fpurred his horfc hito 
the ftrearo, by way of bravado, and, for his temerity, wAs 
drowned. Mirza Huflein, the third fon of the vificr, was a man 
of moderate abilities ; and his fourth fon, who had been digni- 
fied with the title of Shaw Nawaz, was a nobleman of great 
reputation and high diftindiou In the empire. 

The emperor, jealous of the Influence which the governors of 
the provinces might acejuire by a long continuance in their offices, 
made a pradicc of removing them every third year. When 
the news of any oppreflion committed by them arrived .at court, 
they were inflantly fuperfeded ; and, upon examination, if 
found guilty, divefted of all their honours, and confined. The 
punifhment of death feemed to have been laid afide from the com- 
mencement of this reign. Tirbict Chan was, this year, ordered 
back from the government of Cabul, for Ins feverity in exading 
the revenue from the poor. The emperor himfclf had been a 
witnefs'of the miferable condition to which the people of that pro- 
viace were reduced, by the floods in the rivers Chofhal and Bchh ; 
and they had not yet recovered from that grievous calamity. 
They were unable to pay their rents; and Tirbiet fubmittcd them 
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to tlic rigours of milit;iry execution. He was clivefted of his 
honours as well as ot his govcrnnient ; and tlie emperor ilTucd 
inuiicy from the treafury to relieve tliirty tliouland of the liiha- 
bhants, whom the exadions of I'irbict had reduced to want : 
“ Remember,” faid the emperor to his nobles, “ that when you 
are too fevere on my people, you only injure me; for it is but 
juft I ftroulcl pay f(jr lofles oeeafioned by my wrong choice of 
ofticers, to govern the provinces of my empire.” Ali Murdan 
was appointed to the government of Cabiil, in the room of Tirbict. 
He was fuccccdcd in that of Caflnnire, by Zifl'er. Complaints 
had been received againft tlic prince Auriingzebe from thcDccan, 
His father ordered him to the prefence, to anfwcr to the charge ; 
whiclr he did to fatigfadion, and was forthwith reinftated in his 
government. 

The cruelty of Shaw Sefi of Perfia had crowded hitherto his 
reign with tumult and misfortune. The empire fuifered in its 
conlapicncc with foreign powers, during years which Sefi diftin- 
guiflied only with the blood of his fubjeds. His intentions againft 
Ali Murdan loft him the ftrong fortrefs of Candahar, and he took 
nomcariircs to revenge theinfults which he received on his fron- 
tiers, after that place had fallen into the hands of the Moguls. 
The luinults of the Periians were at length quelled in their blood;' 
and Sefi, having deftroyed his domeftic enemies, turned his atten- 
tion to his foreign foes. Having eolleded a great army, he to.9k 
the field, and moved toward Candahar with a profefled dcfign to 
reUakc ihat eiiy. 

The news of the motions of the Perfian was brought by exprefs 
to the court of Agr.i. The emperor was alarmed, He gave 
a coinmiftion to the Imperial prince Dara, to command an 
.uiny of fifty thoulaud men. The troops were foon ready, and 
^ . the 
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the prince took the route of CaSuI. Thirty thoufand men, fli- 

‘‘ r • ' lo; J. 

tioned on the frontiers, flocked alfo to the ftandard oF Dara, upon v-.— ^ ^ 

his arrival at Cabiil. Morad, the emperor’s fourili Ion, was 

polled with' twenty thoufand men behind the Nilab, with orders 

to reinforce, in cafe of a rcquifition for that puipol'c, the army of 

Dara. But thefe formidable preparations were, in the event, 

unneceflary. Sell, to the great joy of his lubjcifts, fell fu-k 

and died. The war, which was begun by him, was droj t, \vii!i 

his other meafurcs, Iry his liicceflbr. The rciiians retreated; and 

Dara and Morad returned to their father, who dill kept Iris court 

at Lahore. Morad, foon after his return to the j)refence, married 

a daughter of Shaw Nawaz, tire fon of the late vifier Alipli. 

The emperor, wlio took pleafure in managing in perfon tlic Air.iirs ae- 
affairs of his empire, created no vifier upon the death of Afiph. 

That lord’s deputy in office, without any rank or title, ma- 
naged the bufmefs of the department, and by a fpccial commif- 
fion, countcrfigncd all public edids. Aliverdi, governor of Pun- 
jab, who refided at Lahore, which had formerly been the cajiital 
of his government, had the imprudence to fpcak contemptuouny 
of this mode of tranfading the public bufmefs. He laid. That the 
emperor, from extreme avarice, endeavouring to fave to hiinlelt 
the ufual appointments bellowed on vifiers, had thrown difgracc 
upon his own adminillration. He made no fccret of his farcafms; 
and they were carried to Shaw Jehan. He lent for Aliverdi, and 
faid to that lord : “ You do not like, 1 am told, my mode of 
governing my fubjeds ; and therefore Aliverdi fliall not alfill in 
an kdihihillration which he docs not love.” I Ic was immediately 
divefted of his government and honours, and difmilfed with 
ignominy from the prefencc. The prince Morad was raifed to the 
vacant government ; and, having received magnificent prefents 

from the emperor, fet out for Moulian. The emperor, in the mean 

time, 
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a d . 1642. time, afllfted at a grand feftival, which he gave to his court upon 
opening the new gardens of Shalimir, which had been begun in 
the fourth year of his reign. The gardens were laid out with 
admirable tafte ; and the money expended upon them amounted 
to the enormous I’um of one million fterling. 
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ReJleBionSf— Emperor arrives at Agra — Incidents at court — Incut'- 
/tons of the Ujbecs — Aurungzebe removed from the Decan— Sa- 
dulla Chan made vifier — Buduchffjdti invaded by the Moguls — 
Death and charalier of Noor yehdn — Balick reduced— ‘Prince 
Mordd difgraced — Aurungzebe defeats the Ufbecs — Who fubmit 
to the empire — Emperor jealous of his fons — Arrival at Delhi — 
Perftans take Candahdr — Aurungzebe befteges it invain— Defeats 
the Perftans— Ujbecs of Balick claim the Emperor s aid — Canda- 
hdr again befteged to no purpo JtEmperor returns to Agra— 
Promotions. 


I N abfolute governments, the Defpot is every thing, and the A. D. 
people nothinir. He is the only obicdk ot attention; and ' 

° ^ r -n • Rcfic6\io»s. 

when he fits in the midfl; of tranquillity, the page of the hiftorian 
languifhcs in the detail of unimportant events. His hall of 
audience is a' court of fummary juflicc. His decifions are rapid ; 
and they are generally Impartial, as his fituation has placed him 
beyond the limits of fear and of favour. 13ut there is a lamencfs 
which never plcafes, in the tranfadions of a government whofe 
operations run through one unchangeable channel; and it is for 
this rcafbn only, we pafs lightly over the more peaceable years 
of the reign of Shaw Jehan. In thefe he aded in the charadcr 
of a judge, a mere determinator, if the word may be ufecl, of 
,YoL. III. A .1 • difTcrcnce^ 
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A. p. 1^42. difFercnces between individuals; and It muft be confefled) that he- 

wLv-IJ had abilities to fee, and integrity to do what was right, 

Emperor Lahore, during the former reign, had been confidered as the 

nrnvcs at 

Ay,in. capital of the empire, and tlic moll fettled relidcnce of the prince. 

Jehangirc, wliofc lungs were weak, willicd to breathe in the free 
air of the nort!) ; and the improvements which he made in the 
palace and gardens, had rendered Lahore the moft convenient and 
beautiful, if not the moft magnificent of the Imperial refidcnces. 
Shaw jehan, however, whole attention to the affairs- of the em- 
pire was always npperinoft in his mind, thought Lahore toodiftanc 
iVom the fouthern provinces ; which, on account of their wealth, 
were tiic moft important divifion of his dominions. He therefore 
rcfolvcd, as there was a profped of permanent tranquillity on 
the northern frontier, to femove his court to Agra, where he ar- 
rived in the month of November. The cavalcade which attend- 
ed his progrefs, was magnificent and numerous beyontf deferip- 
tion. The armies returned from the north were in his train ; 
and half the citizens of Lahore, who, from his long refidence in 
that place, were become in a manner his domeftics, accompanied 
him on his march. He pitched his tents in the gardens of his fa- 
vourite wife, Nlumtaza ^emani. The tomb of that princefs 
was now finifhed at a great cxpence ; and he endowed with 
lands a monaftery of Fakiers, whofe bufmefs- it was to take 
care of the tomb, and to keep up the perpetual lamps over her, 
ftirine. 

material happened during nine months after the em-. 

►uhnefi. peror s arrival at Agra. The public bufmefs, which had been oc- 
glea^ through the alarm of the Perfian war, took up a part of 
his time ; and pleafure appropriated to itfelf the reft. Several 
beautiful acquifuions had been made in the haramj and the 

emperor’s 
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'cmperor’s attention to the execution of juflicc was interrupted by 
his love for women. A fon was in the mean time born to 
Dara, the Imperial prince. Shaw Jehan, who loved his fon, gave 
a magnificent feftival upon the occafion. His pollcrity began 
to multiply apace. A fon was born to Aurungzebe, whom 
lie named Mahommed Mauzim ; and Monul had this year .t 
daughter whom he called Zebe-ul-Nillli, or, The Ornament of 
Women. The emperor, in the courfe of tlie year, made 
an excurfion to Ajmere ; and after he returned to Agra, Dara 
was fei/ed with a violent fever, which endangered his life. 

The emperor’s alarm for Dara was fcarcc fubfided, when a 
dreadful accident happened to his cldcft daughter, whom he 
loved above all his children. Returning one night from vifiting 
her father to her own apartments in the haram, Ihe unfortu- 
^lately brulhed with her clothes one of the lamps which ftood 
in the palTage. Her clothes caught fire ; and, as her modefty, being 
within hearing of men, would not permit her to call for afiifiancc, 
flic was fcorched in a terrible manner. She ruflied into the ha- 
ram in flames ; and there were no hopes of her life. The em- 
peror was much afflicted. He gave no audience for fevcral days. 
He diftributed alms to the poor ; he opened the doors of prifons 5 
and he, for once, became devout, to brilic Heaven for the ic- 
covery of his favourite child. He, however, did not in the mean 
time negleft the common means. Anit-Alla, the mofl i.unous 
phyfician of the age, was brought exprefs Irom Lahore ; and the 
Sultana, though by flow degrees, was rellcrcJ to health. 

The priaccfs had fcarce recovered, when the emperor himfelf 
isfcaped from iraminont danger. The brother of tlic Maiaja, 
whole n^me was Amar Singh, having rebelled agaiall ibe dtci- 
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fion of Shaw Jchan in favour of his father’s will, was defeated 
by a detachment of the Imperial army, and font prifoncr to court. 
When he was brought into the emperor’s prefence, he was forced, 
by the lords in waiting, to make tlie ufual fubmiffions, and the 
emperor pronounced his pardon from the throne ; defiring him at 
the fame time to take his place among the lords, in the rank 
which had been conferred upon, him on a former occafion. He 
accordingly took his place ; but being a young man of a proud 
and ungovernable Ipirit, he burnt with rage at the late indignity, 
as well as at the pirti injury done him by the emperor, in prefer- 
ring to him his younger brother. He drew his dagger in fecret ; 
and ruflied furioufly toward the throne. ,Sillabut Chan, the 
paymafter-general of the forces, threw himfelf before Amar, who 
plunged his dagger in his body, and ftretched him dead at his 
feet. Chilulla, Seid Sallar, and feveral other lords drew immedi- 
ately their fwords, and flew the Hindoo prince on the fpot. The 
emperor, who had defeended from his throne with his fword in his 
hand, ordered the body to be dragged out of the hall of audience. 
A number of his followers, feeing their mafter dead, fell upon the 
guards, and fought till they were cut off to a, man. 


Tneurfiors The UIbces, who had for a long time remained quiet, made 
an incuriion this year into the territories of the empire. They 
were led by Kuli the .general of Mahommed, king of the Weftern 
Ulbecs. Ali Murdan, governor of Cabul, marched out and de- 
feated the invaders. He followed his viftory, and driving the 
fugitives beyond the limits of the empire, ravaged their country 
as far as Balick, and returned with a confiderable booty. The 
news of the vidory arrived at Agra, on the day that another 
fon was born to Dara the Imperial prince. The emperor expref- 
fed his fatisfadion on this double occaflon of joy, by reftoring 
Abdalla, his own former friend, to the dignities of which he had 

3 been 
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been deprived, on account of his 'milmanagements in the go- 
vernment of the province of Bchar. Abdalla, however, did not long 
enjoy the good change in liis fortune- He died in the eightieth 
year of his age, having been fixty years a noble of the em- 
pire. At the time of his death, he was pofl'cfl'cd of the dignity 
of fix tlioufand liorfc. He had paffed through all the various vi- 
cillitudes of fortune. He was engaged in every war, and was 
unfuccefsful in all ; yet he was elleemed an able and ad,vc ge- 
neral. 

Dara, by his conftant refidence with his father, had gained 
an afcendcncy over his mind. The prince w’as free, generous 
and manly; pleafing in converfation, affable, polite and mild. 
The emperor loved him as a friend, as well as a fon : he liftened 
to his advice and ftudied to pleafe him. He reprefented to his 
father, that it was dangerous to the repofe of the empire to leave 
fo long the management of the Decan in the hands of Aurung- 
zebe. “ I truft,” fays he, “ to my brother’s honour ; but why 
fliould the happinefs of the emperor depend upon the honour of 
any man ? Aurungzebe polfefles abilities ; and his manner, and 
perhaps his integrity, has gained him many friends. They, in 
their ambition, may perfuade him to things which, without their 
advice, he would abhor. The army he commands are, by habit, 
accuftomed to perform his pleafure, and are attached to his per- 
fon. What if they fliould prefer the fpoils of the empire, to 
their watchful campaigns on our frontiers ? Arc the troops, de- 
bauched by the loofe manners of the capital, fit to cope with men 
inured to arms f To forefee danger is to no purpofe,” conticnied 
Data, « unlcfs it is prevented. It is my part to advife my fa- 
tlier and fovereign ; his to do what he pleafes : but to remove Au- 
rungzebe from the government of the Decan, is to remove temp- 
tation from that prince. If he is that devout man he pretcntls to 
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Tjc, he will thank Heaven for being deprived of the means of com* 
mitting crimes.” 

The emperor was fenfible of the juftice of Dara’s obfervations ; 
and he complied with his requeft. He was naturally fond of hi* 
•children : he liked their fpirit, and loved their afpiring genius. 
He was, however, too prudent not to forefee the difturbances 
which were likely to rife from even their good qualities. His 
■affeaion, when they were young, prevented him from following 
the policy of other Defpots, by Ihutting up every accefs of know- 
ledge from their minds : and to keep them at court. after they 
had commanded armies and provinces, would be a perpetual 
fource of animofity between them, and of uneafinefs, to himfelf. 
He was heard often to fay ; “ I have the fons I wilh ; yet I wiflt 
I had no fons.” But hitherto he had no juft reafon to complain : 
they kept on apparent good terms with one another, and they 
implicitly obeyed his commands. 

Orders were fent to AurungzSbe to remove to AhmedabSd, the 
capital of Guzerat, where he fliould find a comraiflion to govern 
that province. The prince obeyed ; *and Chan Dowran, who had 
lately been governor of Calhmire, was advanced to the fiiperin- 
tcndency of the conquered provinces, and to the command of the 
troops ftationed on the fouthern frontiers of the empire. Dow- 
ran did not live to enjoy his high office, being aflaflinated by one 
of his domeftics, whom he had punifhed for fome crime. Sixty 
lacks of roupees, or about feven hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds of our money, were found in coin and jewels in his tent. 
The emperor was his heir, as he had amafled his fortune in his 
fcrvice. He had been governor of feveral provinces ; and he 
poflefled the rank of feven thoufand horfe in the empire. When 
the news of his death came to court, Iflara Chtin’ was appointed 

his 
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bisfucccflbr; and that lord fct oiit 'for his government, In the a . p. 1645. 
month. of Auguft of the year 1645. 

The emperor, it has been ah'eady cbferved, did not appoint any SaJuiu 
fucceflbr to Afiph Jah in the high office of vifier. Sadulla, the 
chief feeretary of Afiph, who was acquainted with the bufmefs 
of the cnipire^ tranfaded the duties of the office without the 
name. He wtw a man of abilities. His experience in his 
department recommended him firft to the emperor j and when 
he came to know liim better, he efteemed him for his integrity. 

He was fent for one day to the prefence ; and the emperor, with- 
out prfcvioufty acquainting him of Iris defign, delivered to liim 
the feals of the empire ; and at the fame time prefented him with 
a patent, for the dignity of dye thoufand horfe.. 


Whilft thefe things are tranfaded at court, AU Murdan, eo- 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ o invades Bu*. 

vemor of Cabul, continued his incurfions into the dominions of duchnan. 
the Ufbecs. He took the fort of Shermud in Buduchfli^n, and 
lame other ftrong towns. When the winter came on, he retreat- 
ed into his province ; and took that opportunity of paying his 
refpeds to the emperor, who, upon his return from a tour to 
Galhmire, had ftopt at Lahore. Shaw Jehan approved . of his in- 
curfions, and recommended to him' to continue the war. AH re- 
turned to Cabul, and led his army to the north in the beginning 
of the fpring. He took the dired road to Balick ; but the enemy 
turning his rear, cut off both his fupplies and his communication 
with Hindoftan. They, at the fame time, laid waftc their own 
country, by carrying off or deftroying the grain and cattle. 

AH thought it prudent to retreat; but the Ufbecs had re- 
taken the forts which had, when he advanced, fallen into his 
hands. He, a fecond time laid fiegc to Shermud ; and, having 
forced it to furrender, he eftablilhed polls along the Ikirts of Bu- 
Z. duchfhan,, 
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duchfhan, and then returned to Cabul. An ambaffador, charged 
with rich prefcntSj was difpatched this year to the court of Perfia, 
to congratulate Shaw Abas the Second, upon his accelHon to the 
throne. 

The emperor had not been returned to Lahore many days, be- 
fore the famous N(K)r-Jehan, the favourite Sultana of his father 
jehangire, died in her palace in that city. Twenty-five thoufand 
pounds had been annually paid to her out of the treafury; and, as 
her power ceafed with the death of her confort, £hc was too proud 
even to fpeak of public affairs, and Ihe, therefore, gave up her 
mind to ftudy, retirement, and cafe. The extraordinary beauty 
«)f her perfon has been already mentioned ; we (hall now deli- 
neate the features of her mind. Her abilities were uncommon j 
for fhe rendered hcrfelf abfolutc, in a government in which wo- 
men arc thought incapable of bearing any part. Their power, it 
is true, is fometimes exerted in the haram; but, like the vir- 
tues of the magnet, it is iilent and unperceived. Noor-Jehan 
Hood fortli in public; flic broke through all reftraint and cuftom, 
and acquired power by her own addrefs, more than by the 
weaknefs of Jehangire. Ambitious, paflionate, inlinuating, cun- 
ning, bold and vindidivc, yet her charader was not ftained with 
cruelty ; and Ihc maintained the reputation of challity, when no 
•rcflraint but virtue remained. Her paflions were indeed too maf- 
culinc. When we fee her ading the part of a foldier, flie ex- 
cites ridicule more than admiration ; and we are apt to forget that 
delicacy, beyond which her lex ceafes to plcafc. 

The incffcdual expedition of Ali againft the Ufbees, did 
not induce the emperor to rclinquifli the war. He fet up an 
antiquated claim, which his anceflors had on Buduchftian, and 

the 
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the diftrid of Balich, and moved with a great army toward Ca- '^4'’- 
bul, to fupport his pretenfions. When he arrived in that city, v— — v - — • 
he detached fifty thoufand horfe with a large train of artillery, 
tinder the eondnd of prince Morad, to the north. Nidilcr 
Mahommed, who had taken Balich and its diflridf by force 
from the Ufbccs, fliut himfelf up in that city, where he was 
befieged by Morad. Mahommed made but a poor defence ; ior 
he evacuated the place in a few days. Morad entered the city 
in triumph. He proteded the inhabitants from being plun- 
dered ; and detached a party in purfuit of Mahommed. His 
own army fell, in the meantime, upon Mahommed; and hav- 
ing plundered him of fi.Kty lacks of rotipees, feparated, and 
left him alone. The unfortunate prince had no rcfotircc but to 
fly his dominions, which were now over-rtm by the conquerors. 

He hoped to engage Perfia in his intereft, and he haflened to 
Ifpahan. The prince Morad, in the mean time, took all his towns 
andcaftles, at Icifurc: there was no enemy in the field, and 
fcarce a garrifon within the walls. Having left det.ichmcnts 
of his army in the conquered countries, he moved toward 
the frontiers of the empire; and waited there for orders of 

rccal. 

The emperor having fixed his mind upon the complete contpieft Mm;,j dlC- 
of Buduchflsan and Balich, had no intention of withdrawing 
his army from thefe provinces. Morad became impatient. Ho 
wrote letters to his father. He pretended want of health ; he faid 
he dillikcd the country ; and he earneftly requefled leave to re- 
turn. Shaw jehan, knowing the real flatc of his foil’s health, 
was much oftended at his requeft. He commanded him to remain 
in the north, to fettle the country .according to the inflrnaions 
given to him, and not to attempt to enter the dominions of 
Hindoftan vyithout orders. Morad having a violent inclination 
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A. D. 11^4^'. (0 be near the capital, in cafe of his father’s death, and preferrln'» 

ir 56 . ... . ^ 

the rich and fertile provinces of the fouth to the fterile regions of 
the nortlij obfiinately difobeyed the emperor, left the army, and 
relumed to Cabul. His father refented this undutiful beha- 
viour. He formally diverted him of the government of Moul- 
i.iii, and of all his dignities, without admitting him into his 
j)refcncc. He at the lame ilfued an edift, which banilhed Morad 
to the mountains of Pefliawir, Sadulla the vificr was fent to fettle 
the allairs of the north. 


Piinreofttie The fugitive prince Mahomined having arrived at Ifpahan, was 
to'rcriia.'"* treated I>yMiaw Abas with great friendfliipand refpetrt. He received 
at different times four lacks of roupces, for his fubfiftence. He, 
however, could obtain no aid. His applications were countcr- 
aded by the ambaffador of India ; and, bcfides, the Perfian was 
not fond of war. The bad fuccefs of Mahommed foured his 
temper. He fpokc difrefpedfully of Shaw Abas and his mini- 
fters. His fubfiftence was withdrawn, and he was reduced to 
great diftrefs. Sadulla, in the mean time, fettled the affairs of 
llalich. In the year 1646 he was recalled to court; and the em- 
peror returned to Lahore. Morad, in the mean time, wrote 
letters of contrition to his father. He owned his error, and exr 
prefled his grief. His friends folicited warmly in his favour. 
He was permitted to come to court; and, by his prudent managt?^ 
ment, he foon regained the affeftions of his father, who reftored 
him to his dignities, and to the government of Moultan. 


in- When the pnnee of Ilalich was deferted by his own army, 

commanded a body of troops in another part of the province, 
threw himftlf under the proteftion of the northern Uflbecs. The 
petty clueftams beyond the 0.xus were induced, by promifes of 

advantage 
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advantage to thcmfclvcs, to join his'fmall {quadron; fo iliat lie Kvin ^ ' i' 

found himfelf at the head of an army. He however amid ii. t 
cover his intentions of invading the conquered dominions oi hi^ 
father, from the Mogul garrilbn of Balich ; who fent advices id' 
the approaching florin to the emperor. That monarch ilTiied or- 
ders to his fon Aurungzebc to leave Gir/xrat, and to halten to take 
the command ®f the army in the north. The emperor himlcU 
marched to Cabul to fuflain the operations ot his ion ; wh.llf Dara 
commanded another army in the environs of laihorc. Shaw Jelran, 
upon this occafion, fliewed an inilancc ot his gencroliiy. Two ot 
the fons of the prince of Balich, together with tome ot his wives 
and daughters, had been taken prifoners in the war. The Ions, 
lie railed to the rank of nobles; and the women were treated with 
the decency and refped due to their quality. 

Aurungzebe, who was fond of a-fllon, ported with great expedi- 
tion to Balich. He took the command of the troops upon his ar- ihtm. 
rival ; and he was informed that the enemy were, by that time, 
advanced to within a few miles of the place. He furveyed the 
works, and made temporary repairs ; then devolving the command 
of the garrifon upon Raja Mado Singh, he marched out againllthe 
Ufbccs with the troops which had ilocked in to his ftandard from 
the untenable ports in the province. Bahadur ot the Rohilla tribe 
of Afgans, commanded the vanguard. Ali Murdan was rtationed 
on the right wing, and Ziifcr on the left. The prince himfelf, 
after having marthalled the field, took his port in the center. The 
enemy, feeing the good grder and firmnefsof the Moguls, declined, 
for that day, to come to aftion. They, however, ikirmifhed with 
fmall parties, whilft the main body retreated. Night coming on, 
Aurungzebe lay on his arms. 


Bb 2 
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A When day-light appeared, tlie prince formed his line of march, 

' — ^v— ^ and piirfucd the Ulljccs. Several detachments of the enemy ho- 
aciioii, vered round, and infiilted him from time to time, whilft others 
turned his rear, and begah to plunder a part of his baggage : the 
main Irody, in the mean time, began to form in his front. The 
jirincc detached parties from the line, who drove the flying fqua- 
drons of the enemy from the field. He then drew up his forces in 
the fame order as on the preceding day; but ZifFer, from exerting 
himfclf ton much, was feized with a violent fever, and obliged to 
devolve his command on his fon. He fcarce bad retired, when 
Abdul Aziz advanced upon the Imperialills with his whole force. 
Zilfer again mounted his horfe, and when he returned to his port, 
he found his fon in clofc engagement with the Ulhecs. The ene- 
my advanced with redoubled violence j hut ZifFer, who now had 
refumed the command, flood his ground with great fpirit and firm- 
nefs, till he received nine wounds. He fell, with lofs of blood, 
from his horfe, and two of his fons covered him from the Ufhecs, 
and carried liim between their horfes to the rear. 

^fcats Abdul Aziz, in the mean time, with ten thoufand Tartar horfe, 
fell in, fword in hand, with AH Murdan on the right. The con- 
tefl was lieice and bloody. The Tartars, proud of their native 
valour, defpifed the oppofition of troops whom they deemed in- 
ferior to thcmfclvcs ; the imperialifls being chiefly compofed of 
foldiers from the north, and better difciplincd than the Tartars to 
war, flood their ground with great firmnefs, and checked the 
confident bravery of the enemy. Ali exhibited all the qua- 
lities of an able genera), and valiant Ibldier: he fometimes encou- 
raged his troops by words, but oftener by example; and finding 
tfiat tlie enemy charged in a deep column^ he contraded and 
ftrengthened his line. The Ulhecs were thrice repulfcd; hut de- 
feat only rendered them more defperate. In the fourth charge, 

the 
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the Imperlalifts were thrown into confufion ; but they were ra- 
ther borne down than defeated. They were on the point of fly- 
ing ; but Aurungzebe came in to their aid. 


A i"), I' 4'. 

11.};. 1057. 


The prince had been engaged in the center, where the adion Utes ; 
had not been fo hot. Finding how affairs went on the right, he 
formed into a column, and advanced on full fpecd on the flank of 
Abdul Aziz. That chief, however, was ready to receive him. 

The fhock was violent and bloody. A mighty fhout arof^ on either 
fide ; and men feemed to forget they were mortal. The Ufbec 
was at the lafl: overpowered, and driven off the field with great 
flaughter. Aurungzebe thought himfelf in poffcllion of a com- 
plete vidlory ; but the battle was not yet over. The enemy took 
a circuit round the right, where Ali was reftoring the line of 
his broken fquadrons, and fell upon the rear of the Impcrialifls. 

The vanguard had retired thither after the commencement of the 
adtion, and formed a line round the artillery which had' been little 
ufed. Abdul Aziz attacked them with great violence, and drove 
them from the guns. Ilahadur, who commanded the vanguard, 
rallied them, and fuftained the charge till Aurungzebe came up in 
full Ipeed from the line. Abdul Aziz was again rcpulfcd with 
great flaughter, and the remains of the Ufbec army quitted the 
field in diforder. 


The prince, after the adtlon was over, advanced and took pof- 
feflion of the enemy’s camp. It was now dark ; and fuch an itn- 
preffion had the valour of the enemy made upon the Impcrialifls, 
that even the flight of the vanquifhed could not convince them of 
their viaory. A panic feized the vldors ; frequent alarms dif- 
turhed the night ; and, though fatigued and weaned, they lay fleep- 
Icfs upon their arms. Morning appearing convinced them of 

dreir error, and difeovered to them how much they had done, by 

tin: 
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A. n. the number of the flain. Teh thoufanil lay dead on the field. 

Many officers of tUaindion fell on the Imperial fide 5 and Au- 
rungzfbe jiffily aapdred great reputation from the fortunate end 
of filch an obfiinate battle. 

Thoysrcdri. The Uffiecs, Under their gallant leader, being fruftrated 
ruchS Balich, by the fignal vidory obtained over 

them, fell upon the province of Budiichriian. Dcfpairing 
of conquering that province, they laid it wafte, and filled 
their rout with confufion, defolation,- and death. Exprefs upon 
exiirefs was fent to Cabul to the emperor; and he forthwith 
detached twenty thouland horfe, under the prince Mor3d, to expel 
the enemy. The Uffiecs, weakened in the late bloody battle with 
Aurungzebe, were in no condition to face Morad. They fled be- 
fore that prince beyond the limits of the province, and left an un- 
dilUirbcd conqucll to the family of Timur. 

Thcyfubniit. Nidder Mahommed, who left the court of Perfia upon advice 
of the invaiion under his fon, received on the way the news 
of the unfortunate battle, in which all his hopes w'ere blaftcd. 
To contend longer in arms againft Shaw Jeh.an was impoffible : 
he therefore had recourfe to fubmilfion and intreaty. He fent a 
letter to Aurung/.cbe : “ To the emperor-,’’ faid he, “ I dare not 
wiite. But you, defeended from the vidorious line of fovereigns, 
who fiipport, with yotir fvvord, their title to command the world, 
may find an opportunity of prefenting the requeft of Mahommed 
among thole of his nuaneft fubjeiSts; and he who confers happi- 
nefs on mankind, will relent at the misfortunes of an exiled 
prince. Inform him, that Nidder Mahommed wilhes to be num- 
bcicd among tlie fervants of the King of Kings, and waits mclan- 
<holv' on the Ikirts of liis dominions to receive his anlwer.” An- 
rung/.ebf fent tlie letter to his lather. The emperor, moved by 

’ prudence 
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prudence as much as by pity for Mahommed, ordered his Ton to 
reinftatc that prince in his fovereignty over his former domi- 
nions. It was diflicult to defend fneh a dillant frontier agaiiiil 
the incurfions of the Ulhecs beyond the Oxus ; and lie made a 
merit of his policy, by reftoring the provinces of 15 a!ic!i and Bu- 
duchlhan to Mahommed, ujion condition ot receiving a fmall an- 
nual tribute. That prince licing fick, fent his grandfon Chufero to 
Aurungzebc to fign the terms of this pacification. 


The emperor, in tlie month of April of the year 1647, 
returned to Lahore ; and Aurungzebe, after the treaty was 
figned and ratified, joined his father in that city. He was ap- 
pointed to the government of Moultan, to which province he 
went, after remaining a very few days at court. The prince 
Suja was, at the fame time, fent to command in the province 
of Cabul, to watch the motions of the Tartars on the northern 
frontier. The war with the Ufoecs was undertaken through wan- 
tonnefs; and ended, though fuccefsful, with tofs to the empire. 
Six millions were expended upon it out of the Imperial treafury, 
befides eftates granted to the nobility to the value of one million 
more. The emperor had a puff of reputation for this enormous 
fum. 

Shaw Jehan, who became jealous of the abilities and ambition 
of his fons, repented fincerely of having raifed them to the firft 
oflBces of the ftate, and to the government of the richeft provinces 
of the empire. They had hitherto maintained a flicw of implicit 
obedience ; but the nation looked up to their power and confe- 
quence, and feemed apparently to divide themfclves into parties 
in their favour. To prevent them from taking a flrongcr hold of 
the affedlions of the people, he removed them from one province to 
another, to prevent an increafe in their popularity, and to inure 
8 them 
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them to obedience. In the iniJft of this policy, the complying 
weaknefs of the father prevailed oyer the prudence of tl^e mo- 
narch. None of his fons liked the northern provinces. They 
fuited not with their pride, and they were not fit for their 
ambition. Tliey were deftitute of treafure to acquire dependants: 
they abounded not in lucrative employments to gratify friends. 
Morad, by an ad of difobcdience, had quitted the north : Au- 
rungzebc, by his addrcl's, was permitted to leave it ; and Suja, by 
his friends at court, wrought fo mucli upon the emperor, that he 
was removed from Cabul to the government of Bengal. 

The emperor, ever fond of feftivals, found an opportunity of 
exhibiting Iiis generofity and hofpitality, upon finilhing the re- 
pairs of the city of Delhi. Seven hundred and fifty thoiifand 
pounds had been laid out on the Imperial .palace; in which the em- 
peror mounted the throne of his anceftors, on the firft of April of 
the year 1648. The nobility paid their compliments with mag- 
nificent prefents ; and their ladies waited with gifts of value, up- 
on the moll favoured of tlic emperor’s wives. During nine days, 
the whole city, as well as the court, were entertained at the public 
cxpence. Magnificent drcH'cs were diftribnted among tlic great 
oHicers ; and feveral new Omrahs, among whom were the, two 
ions of prince Dara, were created. Hamid, one of the dif- 
ciplcs of the great Abul Fazil, prefeuted, upon the occafiqo, to 
the emperor, a hiflory of the firft ten years of his reign, and re- 
ceived a princely prefent. 

The emperor remained at Delhi nine months, and returned to 
Lahore in the end of December the fame year. Soon after his 
arrival in that latter city, he laifed the vifier to the rank of 
feven thoufand; and gratified him, at the lame time, with the 
government of Bchar, wlfich he was permitted to hold by deputy. 

3 The 
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The abilities of this lord in his high deportment, and, above ^-P- '649. 
all, his unintriguing difpofition, if theexpreffion may be ufed, re- 
commended him in the higheft degree to his mafter. He never 
fought a favour of the emperor; and he conferred none without 
his permiffion. His affiduity to pleafe confiftcd in his undeviatiug 
attention to bufinefs; and he gained the afFedions of his prince, 
by making him believe, that he was the foie fpring which moved 
all the affairs of his own empire. The vanity of Shaw Jehan in- 
duced him to wifli that every thing were done by himfelf; and 
the prudent vificr did not, by his obvious interference, deprive 
him of the reputation which he flrovc to maintain. On tlic lirme 
day that Sadulla was promoted to tlic government of Bchar, 
the prince Morad was raifed to that of the Decan. The emperor, 
though fond of his fon, diflrufted his natural impetuofity and fire : 
he therefore committed the charge of the army on the frontiers to 
Shaw Nawar, the father-in-hw of Morad himfelf. Without the 
confent of this lord, Morad was not to attempt any thing of ma- 
terial concern to the empire. 

Though the Imperial amba{rador,.who had been fent to congra- pcrfims take 
tulate Shaw Ab 4 s the Second on his acceflion to the throne, 
had been well received at Ifpahan, the court of Perfia had not 
reRnquifhed their pretenfions to the city of Candah^r. The ar- 
rangements ncceflary to reflore the kingdom to order, after the ty- 
rinny of Shaw Sefi, had hitherto engaged their attention; and the 
numerous armies employed by Shaw Jehan on his northern fron- 
tiers againft the Ulbecs, rendered it imprudent to break with Itiin, 
till they were withdrawn. After the pacification with the 
prince of Balich, the greater part of the Imperial army liad 
been rempved to the fouth, and a fair field was left for tli 
defigns of Shaw Abas. That monarch accordingly, in the year 
*648, marched with a great force toward Candahar; but the news 

VoL. IIL Cc of 
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A. D. 1649. of his preparations for the expedition Iiad been previoufly carried 
to Lahore. Shaw JehSn, who had arrived in that city toward the 
clofc of foe year, detached fifty thoufand of liis troops under 
foe vifier to cover Candalwr. The prince Aurungzebe joined 
that miniftcr with the forces flationed in his province of Moul- 
tan; but before they arrived, the city was furrendered to the 
Perfians by capitulation. Sluw Abas left ten fooufand muf- 
quetcers to garrifon the place, and retreated with the reft of his 
army. 


Aurunp-ibe Aurungzebe and Sadulla invefted the place in the March of 
befiegesitin Continued more than three months before a 

pradicable breach was made; and the Imperialifts, in a general 
allault, were repuUed with great lofs. The prince, however, did 
not raife the fiege ; he continued his approaches, but he made 
very little progrefs toward taking of foe place. Winter was now 
approaching, and the weather began to be already very fevere in that 
high country. There was a great fcarcity of forage and provifions ; 
and the warlike ftores were exhaullcd. The emperor, being ap- 
prized of foe ftate of his army, ordered foe fijoge tobe raifedj and 
Aurungzebe, witliout laurels, returned toward Lahicnre. : 


Oefeats the Ktzler AH, thc Pcrfian governor of Candah&r and Murtizi, who 
commanded an army of obferration on the frontiers of that pro? 
vince, having joined their forces, fell on the rear of fo^Ilnperialh 
ids in their retreat. Aurungzebe behaved, upon the occafionf 
with his iifual fpirit and conduct. He fell upon the aflailants ih 
the flank, with a column of cavalry, which he had filed off from 
his f ront, when he firft ohferved the enemy. The Perfians were 
repulfetl with confulcrable flaaghter. Though defeated, they were 
not liowevcr ratimidated. Being reinforced from Candahar, they 
hovered round rhe Imperial army ; and, after a few days, formed 

foeir 
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their line and offered battle. Auhingzebe did not decline to come 
to adion. The Ihock was from wing to wing; and the conteft 
was long and bloody. The prince owed the viftory which he ob- 
tained to the bravery of Ruftum, one of his generals, who com- 
manded the referve, confifting of two thoufand horfe. Riidum, 
when the prince was on the point of quitting the field, fell on the 
the enemy fword in hand, and threw them into confufion. Au- 
rungzebe, in the mean time, reftored his ranks, and returned to 
the charge. The Perfians tied, and were purfiicd twenty miles 
beyond the field; and the prince returned, with unexpedeJ 
glory, to the emperor, who fet put foon after the arrival ot liis fon 
for Agra. 

The Uihec Tartars heybnd the Oxus, taking advantage of the 
debilitated ftate of Nidder Mahommed, who had not recovered 
from the blow given to his power by the conqueft of his country 
by the Imperialifts, invaded the dominions- of that prince. Ma- 
hommed applied, in the charader of a vallal, to the emperor, who 
was £b well pleafed with this mark of his fubmiflion, that he fent 
him a very confiderable fum of money, which was the prin- 
cipal thing wanted. The efcort fent with the treafure to Ba- 
lich, conveyed his women and children to Mahommed; but 
two of his fons, Chufero and Byram, who had been created 
nobles of the empire, remained from choice in India. Many marks 
of the emperor’s favour were conferred on the family of Mahom- 
•med. An honorary drefs was given to each, together with a 
dbnfidcrable fiim of money. Nor had their education been neg- 
leded. Mafters had been appointed to teach the young princes; 
and the daughters were inftruded in the fuitable accomplithments 
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The pfince Mor^, afe^ befiwe i^clat»Uy''^iad>'I»e«n 'feat».’un»' 
der the tuition of his father-in-law, into< the ©ecan^ Proud, 
haughty, and full of fire, he could not. bearji with patience, 
the controul of that lord. He pofleffed 'abilitic8> and. he 
knew it; and he confidered it as an infupportable bardihip to 
have the name, without the power of government. He^ upon many 
occafions, ncglcdted the counfel givcn him by Shaw NawSz; but 
at laft he added infult to contempt. “ Know you not,” faid he one 
day to his father-in-law, that even you, who attempt tocommand 
me, arc, by the Imperial commiffion, fubjeft to my government. 
Behave yourfelf, therefore, as the humble advifer, not as the proud 
dictator of my mcafures.” Shaw Nawdz was enraged at this dif- 
refpea; and he wrote letters of complaint to the emperor, who, 
without further examination, 'removed his Ibn from the govern- 
ment of the Ocean. He, however, conferred upon him that of 
Cabul, and removed Ali Murdan to the government of Calh- 
mire. 


bdegef''^* Morad, impatient in every Ilation, did not long keep the 
government of Cabul. Aurungzebe, by the command of the 
emperor, made preparations for re-commencing the fiege of Can- 
dahdr. Mordd, inftead of affifting him with the troops ftationed 
in his own province, threw every obftacle in his way; and pre- 
tended that the neceflary fervice required all the troops under his 
command. To Aurungzebe’s commiffion for taking his choice of all 
the troops in the northern provinces, his brother oppofed his owu 
commiffion for the abfolute command of the forces in Cabul. Au- 
rungzebe wrote to the emperor ; and Mor^d was ordered into the 
province of Malava. Upon his removal, his brother col- 
leded an army. The vifier joined him with fifty thoufand 
horfe from the fouth, efcorting five hundred camels loaded 
with treafure to pay the army, five hundred with arms, and two 

thoufand 
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thoufaiid with nalner warlike ftorea. The retaking of Candahar 
eogroffed fomHdhflf; the emperor’s attention, that hehimfelf made 
a progrei^ to.Caljul to fupix«:t the befiegcrs. Channa-Zad, ilie 
fon of Afiph Jah, was upon this occafion raifed to the office of 
payntafter*general of the forces. Prince Suj.a came from his go- 
vernment pf Bengal to pay his refpeGs to his father, foon after his 
arrival at Cabul, 

The preparations for the fiege of Candahiir took up a confider- 
able time. Aurungzebe did not appear before it, till the month of 
January 1652. He inverted the place on all fides, and began to 
make his approaches in form. But his gunners were bad, and his 
engineers, if poffible, worfe. The fiege continued two months 
and eight days, without any impreffion being made on the city. 
All the warlike rtorcs were at length exhaurted j the army was 
difeouraged, from feeing no end to their toil. The prince was 
aihamed j and the pofuive orders of his father recalled him to 
Cabul. Shaw Jehan, after all his expence and idle parade, return- 
ed, without having effected any thing material, to Agra. In that 
city his firft bufmefs was to promote his children and nobles to 
honours and governments. Soliman, the fon of Dara, was 
.raifed to the dignity of eight thoufand horfe, and fent to the go- 
vernment of Cabul. Aurungzebe was ordered back to the Dccan. 
Dara, who held Guzerat by deputy, was removed to MoultUn : 
Suja returned to Bengal; and Shaito Chan, one of the fon. of 
the late Tifier, waa promoted to the goyctnment of Guaetat, in 
the room of Dara. 
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Dara's jealoufy of Aurmgzihe—Hts bad fuccefs before Candahdr— 
Raifed to a part of the Imperial power — Rebellion of the liana— 
Rife and char aller of Jumla-^Death of the viftef—War in Gol- 
conda—Exploitx of Mahommed the fon of Anrmgzebe—War and 
rcduliion of Bijapour — Sicknefs of the emperor — Too great vio- 
lence of Dara — Emperor removes to Agra — Recovers — Dara in 
high favour — Carries all before him at court. 

T hough Sliaw Jehan, by his great attention upon every 
occafion to Dara, had convinced his fubjeds of his dcfign 
to appoint him his fucccflbr in the throne, that prince was 
jealous of the growing reputation of Aurungzebe. The latter, in 
his frequent expeditions at the head of armies, found various 
opportunities of gaining friends, by the places of honour and 
profit which he had, by his commiflion, to beftow ; and he was 
not of a difpolition to relinquifh by negligence, the influence 
which he had acquired by favours. Cool, fubtle, and fclf-denied, 
he covered his adions with fuch an appearance of honeft fincerity, 
that men imputed his attention to their own merit, and not to his 
defigns. The penetrating eye of his father had pierced the veU 
which he had thrown over his ambition*, but the implicit obe- 
dience which Aurungzebe paid to all his commands flattered him 
into a kind of oblivion of his former obfervations on the duplicity 
of his charader. Dara had carried his jealoufy of Aurungzebe 
into a kind of averfion to his perfon. He envied him when fuc- 
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oefsful ; and he triumphed over his misfortunes : but his exulta- 
tion was JIB fecret as his hatred, as both proceeded from fear, a 
paflion which his foul difdained to own. 

AurungzSbe having twice mifearried in his attempts on Canda- 
har, Dara wiflicd'to gather laurels where his rival had fail- 
ed. He applied to his father for an army; iufinuating, that 
the bad fuccefs which attended his brother, procccdetl from his 
want of knowledge and conduiTt. A very large fum was 
iffued from the Imperial treafury ; and the army and artil- 
lery in the provinces beyond the Indus were fubmitted to the 
command of Dara. That prince invefted Candahar. T!ie fiege 
oontinued five months, without any impreflion being made. The 
ftores were at laft exhaufted, the troops were difpirited, and Dara 
found himfelf under the neceflity of retreating with lofs of repu- 
putation. ShaW Jehan was filent upon the occafion ; and even 
Aurungzebe, who triumphed in fccret over Dara’s difappoint- 
ment, attributed, in his eonverfation, this frefli mifearriage to the 
llrength of the place, more than to his brother’s want of abilities 
in war. 

. The imfuccefsful expedition to Candahar did not Ihake the 
emperor's defign in favour of Dara. He forefaw the tumult and 
diforder which were likely to arife from the ambition of his 
younger fons after his death ; and he rcfolved to habituate them, 
in his lifetime, to the authority of their elder brother. Having 
ordered all the nobles to attend the prcfcnce ; he defeended from 
his throne, took Dara by the hand, and placed him under the 
Imperial canopy; commanding the lord- of the requefts to read 
aloud an edift, changing the name of Dara into that of Shaw 
Belitid Akbal, or The Empfror of exalted roRruNE. 

^Bthold,” raid Shaw Jehan, “your future prince ! Upon him 

we 
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we leave the fupport of the reputation and honour of the family 
of Timur.” Nor was this merely a ceremony. He devolved on 
Dara a part of the Imperial power; and made an allowance of 
more than two millions a-year> for the expences of his houfe- 
hold. 

Soon after this folemn appointment of Dara to the fucccfllon, 
Shaw Jehun made a progrefs of pleafure to the city of Ajmere. 
During his rcfidencc in that place, Zulfikar Aga, the Turkifli 
ainhaflador, arrived from Bulfora at Surat. He was received with 
the iifual honours, and efcorted by a party of the Imperial cavalry 
to court. I’hc prefents which he brought to the emperor were 
rather curious and rare, than valuable. He was treated with the 
highcll difliiKflion ; a table was kept for him at the public ex- 
pcncc ; and he was gratified with a confiderable prefent in money 
for his own private ufe. He remained for fome months in Hin- 
doftan ; and Cairn Beg, an Omrah of diftindion, returned with 
him to C' Ilantinople, on the part of the emperor. 

The Maraja, who owed his throne to an Imperial decifion againft 
his elder brother, the unfortunate Amar Singh, forgot, about this 
time, the gratitude which he owed to Shaw Jehan. He ftopt the 
payment of the ftipulated tribute, and began to fortify the Arong 
city of Chitor. The emperor detached thirty thoufand horfe, 
under Sadulla the vifier, to chaAife him for his infolence, 
and to demolilh the works. The Hindoo prince hung out the 
flag of defiance, and the vifier invefled Chitdr. Parties were at 
the fame time, detached on all fides to lay wafle the open country. 
The refradory prince had not the fpirit neceffary to fupport his 
rebellion. He font, on the eleventh day, to Sadulla a moA fub- 
miffive overture of peace. The minifler referred him to the 
emperor, who Aill remained at Ajmere; but that monarch would 
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IK f receive the Icttcra^ Orders were fent to profecute the fiegc 
with vigour ; .and to give no terms. The Maraja, in this cxirc- u-lv— / 
mity, found means to convey a prefent to Dara. Tliat piincc 
foftened his father’s refentment ; and. the Maraja, upon p.iying the 
expence of the war, was reinftated in his hereditary dominions. 

The moll memorable tranf.idlon of the vear was tlic proinoii.'ii ■ ' 'J 
of Mahommed Jumla, to the rank of live thouland herre. L'e 
was i-ecommended to the emperor by the prince Aurung/cbc ; and 
as he is to make a great figure in the fcquel oi tlic hiflory, there is 
a propriety in premiling fomething concerning his origin and 
gradual rife. Jumla was a Perfian, born in Ardifian, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Ifpahan. His parents, though of fomc 
rank, were extremely poor: he, how'cvcr, found means to acquire 
fomc knowledge of letters, which circumftancc procured for him 
the place of clerk to a diamond merchant, w'ho made frequent 
journlcs to Golconda. In that kingdom he quitted his mailer’s 
fervice, traded on his own account, and acquired a confidcrabic 
fortune, which enabled him to purchafe a place at the court of 
Cuttub, fovercign of Tellingana. In that ftation he behaved fo 
well that he Sittradled the notice of his prince, who railed Iiim to 
a confiderable rank in the army. His military promotion opened 
a field for the abilities of Jumla. He yielded to few in condiift ; 
in courage to none. He rofe by his merit to the head of the forces 
of Tellingana. He led the army into the Carnatic; and, in a 
war which continued fix years, reduced that country to fubjedion. 

But when he conquered for his fovereign, he acquired wealth for 
himfclf. Cuttub wifliing to fliarc with his general in the 
rpoil, difobliged him; and he attached himfelf to the fortunes of 
Aurungzebe, who then commanded for his father in the con- 
queral provinces of the Decan. The prince, who was an excel- 
lent judge of charader, fqw fomething cxtr.aordinary in Jumla. 
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He found him, upon trial, a fit indrumcnt for his ambition ; and 
he exerted all his influence at court in his favour. 

Soon after the promotion of Jumla, the eldeft fon of the 
prince Suja was lent by his father from Bengal to pay his rc- 
ipeds to the emperor. Shaw Jehan, naturally fond of his po- 
flerity, was flruck with the accomplifliments of his grandfonj 
and raifed him to the rank of feven thoufand horfe. To avoid 
giving umbrage -to Dara, always jealous of diftindions beftoweel 
on his brothers, Cipper Sheko, thcfecondfon of that prince, was 
promoted to the fame rank of nobility. A magnificent feftival 
was given on the occafion; at which the dependants of the two 
dignified princes affifted. Though jealoufy prevailed in private 
between thepofterity of Shaw Jehan, in public there was nothing 
hut harmony and affedion : Data who, with the ftate of an em- 
peror, pod’cired alfo a part of the power, treated the fon of Suja 
with didindion and refped. His fears of the ambition of 
Aunmgzebe abforbed all his fufpicions concerning the defigns of 
his other brothers. Suja, wlio was a man of pleafure, was not fo 
fc)rmidahlc as the hypocritical aufterity of Aurungzebc; and the 
open valour ol Moritd, without the necefl'ary balance of prudence, 
was not an ohjed of ferious terror. 

On the twentieth of Tebruary 1 656, the vifier died, after 
a fhort illnefs. He was forty-feven years of age at the time 
of his dcccafe. His alTiduity and ability in bufinefs recommended 
him, in an uncommon degree, to the emperor’s affedions; and 
the bier ol the minifter was bathed with the tears of his prince. 
His parts were rather folid than fliining: induftry and indefa- 
tigable peilevcruncc made up for the defeds of his genius. Ex- 
perience rendered him mailer of the detail of finance ; and he 
was by habit con vcilant in the interior intrigues, which are the 
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rpringaof adions of moiucut- His mind was too mui.li ciictrn- 
fcribed in its powers, to comprehend, at one view, tlic great line 
of public affairs ; but he could execute with prccifion what he 
could not plan with judgment. He was fond of military fame, 
but he was unfuccelsful in the field ; though neither deficient in 
condud nor deftitutc of courage. Superfiition, which was none 
of the follies pf the age, was the:greatefi; defed in his charadcr; 
and his fandity/ was ia|d to be frequently a clokc for dilhonourable 
deeds. 


1 ). 


The influence of Jumla with Aurungzebe, was the fource of a \vn 
new war in the Dec'an, though another caufe was affigned, to 
reconcile the emperor to the nieafure. Cuttub Shaw, fovcrcigii 
of Tcllingana and of a great part of Golconda, had, upon the 
defertion of Jumla, imprifoned the Ton of that lord, and fct/.cl 
upon his wealth. Aurungzebe complained, in repeated letters, of 
Cuttub to his father; alleging, that he was dilatory in the pay- 
ment of his annual tribute to the empire. lie therefore apiilied 
for leave to bring the refradory prince to rcafoii by force. The 
emperor, icalous of his authority, gave pertniflioii for tlic inaicli 
of an army into the dominions of Cuttub. Mahommed, tlic 
eldcft fon of Aurungzebe, commanded in this c.\pedliIou ; a brave, 
an obfiinatc, and a haughty prince, not to be fw.iycd lioin lii-; 
purpole cither by argument or fear. 

Mahommed, at the head of twenty tlmufand borfe, entered 
fmldenly the dominions of Cuttub ; and that prince, expeding 
notliing lefs than hoftilities, was totally unprepared for war. lie 
fent meffengers to the camp of the Impcrialifis ; and i>aid down 
the arrears of the tribute. He, at the fame time, rcleafed Amin, 
the fon of Jumlli ; and endeavoured to footh Mahommed with rich 
prefent^. This, however, was not the foie object ol’lbc c.xpcdi- 
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tion of the Impcrialifts. The fortune of Jumla was ftill in the 
hands of Cuttub. A juft reftitution was demanded; and the lat- 
ter in vain objciftcd, that the accounts between him and Jumla 
were not fettled ; and, therefore, that till they were adjufted, he 
could form no judgment of the fiim which ought to be paid. Ma- 
Iiommcd continued obflinatc, and advanced to the gates of Hydra- 
had. When things appeared ready to come to extremities, a few 
chclls of money andfomc calkets ofjewels were delivered by Cuttub, 
as the whole wealth of Jumla. Amin made greater claims in the 
name of his father ; and the prince, offended at the prevarica- 
tions of Cuttub, ordered him to come out of the city to do him 
homage, as the grandfon of his emperor and lord. 


The pride of Cuttub was ftill greater than his avarice. His 
mind revolted againft the very idea of homage; and his rage 
overcame his prudence. Mahommed entered Hydrabad. Death 
and confufion filled every ftreet, and the city was fubmitted to the 
ravages of fire and fword.' The fpolls was great, but the deftruc- 
tion was irnmeni’e. The avarice of the Impcrialifts was defeated 
by their fury. The Haines moved quicker than depredation ; fo 
tliat except filver, gold, and jewels, which neither the rage of men 
nor of fire could deftroy, nothing of value remained to the con- 
(|Ucrois. 

Cuttub, from this fccnc of Haughter, tumult, and ruin, fled to 
the old city of Gokonda, which flood about fix miles from Hy- 
drabad. A number of his troops and many of the citizens fol- 
lowed their fovereign. Mahommed immediately invefted Gol- 
couda. Cuttub, in his diftrefs, rcfolved to try the fortune of the 
field. He accordingly marched out with fix thoufand horfe, 
twehc thoufand foot, and a great rabble of half-armed men, to 
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give battle to the Impcriallfts. ’ The afiVir was fooa deckled. A d. ■'■nr,. 
Cuttub was defeated; and the enemy entered the city at his heels. 

The horrors of war were renewed in every form. M.ahommcd 
waded through blood ; Cuttub threw himfelf at Ids feet, but he 
was not to be appeafed by fubmiffion. The unfortunate prince 
at length produecd his beautiful daughter, Rizia, to the viTor, 
and he flieathcd his fword. He married her in form, and a mag- 
nificent feflival was, held to celebrate the nuptials. Mirth was 
mixed with forrow ; and pageants of joy with the iolcmn funerals 
of the dead. 

Mahommed, after finiflilng with more good fortune than rcpii- Returns to 
tation the war with Cuttub, returned to his father, wlio rcfidcd 
at Brampour. Aurungzche wrote a pompous account of tlic fuc- 
cefs ofhisfon to the emperor ; and that monarch raifed him to 
the rank of eleven thoufaud horfe. Shaifta, the fon of the late 
vifier Afiph, was fecond in command in the expedition againft 
Hydrabad; and he, us a reward for his ferviccs, was dignified 
with the honours of iix thoufand horfe. Jiimla, who had hitherto 
remained with Aiirnngzcbe at Brampour, charged himfelf with 
the letters of that prince to his father. Ills foti Amin attended 
•him to court ; and both were received witli diftinguilhed marks 
of kindnefs and cflecm. II is knowledge and abilities recom- 
mended Jumla, in a liigh degree. The place of vifier was 
vacant by the death of iSaclulla, and notwirhflanding the re- 
monftrances of Dara, who was averie to Jumla on account of 
liis attachment to Auriingzcbe, tliat lord was inverted with 
the higheft office in the empire. The avarice of the CiUperor 
joined iffue, in this promotion, with the merit of Jumla. Wlicn 
he received the feals, the prcfcntswlik hhcmadc amounted to more 
than fixty thoufand pounds of our money. 


The 
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The ciupci'or, fooii after lliC'proinotioa of Juntlfl. took a tour 
of plcafurc toward the north. Having liuntcd for fotne time in the ' 
forefts on the Itanks of tlic Ganges, he returned to Agra ; and, 
upon Jiis arrival, received intelligence of the death of Adil, king 
of Bija{)oiir. The principal oflicers at the court of Adil, without 
afking pennifhon of the emperor, raifed the fon of thedeceafed to 
the throne. This condud was highly refented by Shaw Jdian, 
who con.hdcred the dominions of Bijapour as an appendage of the 
empire. I'he expedient upon which he fell, was, in fome mea- 
furc, the fource of his misfortunes. The new vifier was or- 
dered with tw'cnty thoufand Iiorfe into Bijapour, to depofe the 
fon of Adil, till he fliould make his fubmillions in the Imperial 
prefencc. Amin, who was his father’s deputy in his high office, 
remained at court to carry on the bufmefsof that department. 

In the month of November of the year 1656, died All Murdan, 
the nominal captain-general of the Imperial forces, on his return 
iVom Agra to his province of Caflimire. His defedion from his 
foveroign, the emperor of Perfia, and his delivering up the im- 
jiortanc fortrefs ol Candahar, had highly recommended him to 
Miaw Jehan ; and he had abilities to keep the favour which he 
had once acquired. The defigns of Shaw Sell againR In's life,, 
were a ruiiicicnt apology for his revolt from that prince; and 
the fidelity with which he ferved his benefador, is a proof 
that necellity was tlic lolo caiife ot his treachery. He was ra- 
ther a dignified than a great charadcr ; more fit for the fatigues 
ol the licld than for the intrigues of the clofet. He was a faith- 
lul Ic'.vaiu to his prince, a conflant and unffiaken friend, an adivc 
and a gallant officer. A love of money, which did not amount to 
ablolutc avarice, was the grcatcfl defed of his mind; but, w’crc 
wo to judge from the number of his dependants, he was poirelfed 
ot a generous dilpofition. Being always abfent from court in 
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the government of various provinces, he had no opportunity 
tor expending his vaft income; and he therefore amaiild pre t v__-, — _» 
wealth. The emperor beeame the heir of his fortune, whicli, in 
money and jewels, amounted to one million eight hundred and 
feventy-five thouland pounds. 

Intellitrence of the march of Tumla flew before him to tlie '-M' 
kingdom of Bijapour. Ali, the vificr of the dcccafcd Add, who 
had raifed the Ion of that prince to the throne, had forefeen 
the llorm which was now gathering over his hc.ad. He levied 
forces; he fortified his difmantled caftles and towns. Jnmla, in the 
mean time, advanced to Brampour. Auningzcbe joined him witli 
his forces ; and, with his ufual alFeded humility, pretended to fubmit 
himfelf to the command of his fatlier’s vificr. That minillcr, 
however, was too much attached to the interefls of the prince to 
avail himfelf of his modefty ; and though Jumla bore the name of 
commander in chiefs the orders of Aurungzebe were only ifi'ued 
and obeyed. The greateft harmony fubfifted between them ; for 
they reckoned this prefent expedition as a fortunate prelude to 
their future defigns. 

The rapid march of the imperialiils difconcerted the mcafurcs sic.oo of 
of Ali. He hadcolkacd an army, but it was too fmall and the 
troops too raw to nfquc the fortune of the field. He threw a 
numerous garrifon into Eider, which is one of the ftrongeft places 
in Hindoftan. With a body of cavalry he himfelf harafled the 
enemy, leaving the command at Eider to Jan Jifli ; wlio had been 
thirty years governor of that important fortrels. Aurungycl)c 
arriving before Eider, reconnoitred it with great attention and 
•care. He forefaw the difficulty which would attend a fiege ; and 
he endeavoured, by bribes and large promifes, to corrupt the fide- 
lity of Jifli. That old officer rejeaed his propofals with indig- 
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A . D . 16-7, nation and difdain; and the prince, dcfpaiiing of fiiccefs by in- 
trigiic, prepared to enfurc it by force : he accordingly made his 
approaches to Bider. 


Tint uty twenty-feventh day of tlie fiege, a mine being fprung, 

taken. jj pradlicable bre.ieh was made in the firft wall. Aurungzebe, 
tviihing to make a lodgment within the wall, ordered an alfault. It 
happened that one of the principal magazines of the place was 
under a great baflion in the fecond wall, oppofite to the breach. 
Thebeiieged havingexpended all their granadoesand ammunition 
in repelling the attack, this magazine was thrown open, that they 
might fupply themfclvcs with mote. A rocket by accident fell 
near the door of the magazine, upon feme powder that had been 
fcattcrcd there in the confufion. It took fire, and communicating 
with the magazine, blew up the baftion, which was covered with 
people, and deftroyed the*'^eateft part of the garrifon, who had 
been draw'n together into that place to oppofe the enemy. The 
governor and his three fons vvere numbered among the dead. 
1 he alfailants, in the mean time, fuffered confiderably from the 
c.xplolion. The whole place was expofed. The Imperialifts took 
advantage of the condernation of thefurviving part of the enemy. 
A thick darknefs, occafioned by the fmoke and duft, covered 
liulcr; Aiirung/.chc ruflred over the ruins; and when light 
began to appear, he found himfelf in the midft of the citadel, 
"i’hough there was no refiftance, death ravaged all around him • 
lor even his authority could not appeafe, for foipe time, the rage 
i)f the troops. 


Ah, who had looked on Bider as impregnable, had depofited in 
that city the greateft part of his young fovereign’s wealth ; and 
Aurungzebe acquired an iinmenfe treafure as well as an unex- 
peded reputation, from the capture of the place. The miniftcr, 

though 
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though flxuck with the lofs of his ftrongeft fortrcfs, dul not give ^ 
all his hopes away. He collcded a numerous army of Abydiaian 
mercenaries under the walls of Kilburga; and placed the prince 
at their head. Aurungzebe defpifed the enemy too much to 
march againft him in perfon. He detached twenty thouf^nd 
horfe, under the command of Mohabet, toward Kilburga ; whilll 
he himfelf fat down before Kallian, which, after a fiegc of ii 
few weeks, fell into his hands. Mohabet, in the mean time, 
came to battle with Ali, and defeated his mercenary army with 
great flaughter. Aurungzebe himfelf arrived in the camp foon 
after the battle, and invtfted Kilburga, where the fugitives had 
taken refuge. 

Kilburga was large and well fortified. The garrifon was nu- and fubmlts, 
■merous, and made frequent fallics. Ticy at length iflued forth 
with their whole force, came to battle, and were driven back into 
into the city with great flaughter. Thefe repeated clForts weak- 
ened thofe within; but one of the generals of young Adil, who 
commanded a body of horfe, was very aiiive in haralfing from 
without, the Imperial army. He cut olF their convoys ; and a 
fca'rcity prevailed in their camp. Aurungzebe, however, was not 
to be driven from his defigns. He carried on the fiege with un- 
abating diligence ; and, having made a prafticable breach in the 
walls, he took Kilburga by alfault on the eleventh of June 1657. 

Adil, led by his miniftcr AH, threw himfelf at the feet of Ute 
'Conqueror. The tribute of Bijapour was fixed at one million 
eight hundred and feventy-five thoufand pounds ; and a great fum 
toward defraying the expence of the war, was paid down by Add. 

He, at the fame time, was obliged to give up his ftrongeft forts, 
and to fettle eftates upon feme of the adherents of Aurungzebe. 

That prince having changed the name of the city of Eider to that 
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Io6-' ^ ZlfTerabad, or the City of Vidory, returned in triumph, to Bram* 
V_ ,ii — ^ — I / pour, the feat of lus government. 

Plans con. Junila, thc vificr of tlie empire, remained in the army during 
tween the thc War againft liijapour. After thc taking of Bider, the name 
Au'in^zlbe. Aurungzcfx; appeared firft in the commiffion for commanding 
the array. Thc attachment and gratitude of Jumla to that prince, 
induced him to requeft the emperor to confer upon him the 
honour as well as thc power in thc expedition. The meafure 
beficlcs was favourable to their concerted plans of ambition. 
Shawjehan was now become aged ; and hisexceffes in veneryhad 
weakened his conflitution. The fecne of ambition was not dis- 
tant ; and Aurungzebe, who had opened his whole foul to Jumla, 
had concerted all his future incafures with that lord; Orders, 
ill the mean time, arriv|j|^or the vilier to return to court. Hav- 
ing (worn fidelity and fecrecy to one another, the prince and the 
miniftcr parted at the gates of Brarapour. 

Impcrorfaiis On thc fevcntccnth of September 1657, Shaw Jehan was fud- 
dcnly feized, in the city of Delhi, with a. paralytic dUbrder, ac- 
companied with a violent ftrangury.. He remained in a Rate rf 
inicnfibility for feveral days, and all hopes of his recovery va- 
nilhcd. But hy the copious bleeding preferibed by bis phyficians, 
he was at length relieved. His diforder, however, returned, 
though not with the fame violence; and, on the occafion, thc 
cuftomary edia for the remilTion of the taxes, due for the year., 
when thc life of the emperor is in danger, was iffued, with thc 
ufual formalities. Large fums were, at the Ihme time, given to 
die poor, and to Fakiers of reputed fanaUy, for their prayers to 
Heaven for the recovery of Shaw Jeh 3 n. The mofques were 
wit 1 1 le devout ; and thc people ip general exprefled un- 
feigned 
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feigned grief at the danger of a monarch, under wliofc aiifpicldus 
reign they -had enjoyed protedion and happinefs. All Inir.ncfs 
was fufpended in Delhi. Sjlence prevailed over the whole place j 
except when that filencc was broken hy anxious enquiries con- 
cerning the emperor s health. Shaw Jehun was a ftranger to the 
intereft which he poflclTcd in the hearts of his fubjeds, till he fell 
into a difeafe which was thought mortal by all. 


A.p. 


The emperor being by his difordcr rendered incapable of giving 
any attention to bufmefs, the management of public affairs fell 
into the hands of Dara. His father had prepared for an accident 
which might occafion a fufpenfion of government. An edid had 
fome time before been iffued, bearing that the fignet of Dara 
fhould be confidcred as equally valid with that of the emperor, 
through all the dominions of the houfe of Timur. The prince, 
however, till Shaw Jehan fell ill, madil^^o ufe of this extraordU 
nary power. When his father became infcnfiblc, Dara mounted 
the throne. Warm, vehement, and precipitate, he aded the 
fovereign with too much violence. He iffued out a public order, 
that no perfon whatever fhould prefume, under pain of death, to 
hold any correfpondence with his brothers, upon the prefent 
pofture of affairs. The agents of Aurungxebc and Morad at 
court, were feized, with their papers, and imprifoned. The mo- 
ney in their hands, on account of the princes, was locked up; 
and, ill fhort, the whole condudl of Dara betrayed the nioft vio- 
lent fufpicions of the defigns of his brothers. 


The fufpenfion of the vlfier was among Data's firfi ads of HIj vioIcncc% 
power. He fiifpeded his fidelity, as being raifed to his office 
by the influence of Aurungzebe. An Indian prince, by the 
title of Rai Raian, was made temporary vifier; for thecommiffions 
4giYen by Dara were limited cxprefsly to the time of tlic empe- 
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rnr’s illnefs. The prince, In- the mean time, ordered all the- 
nobles into the hall of prefence. He explained to them* with 
unfeigned tears, the hopelcfs condition of’ the emperor. He 
liinted the ambition of his brothers; and the dangers which 
would arife to theemnire from a civil war. “ The emperor,” faid 
lie, “more from an idea of jufticc, thanfrom any fuperiorafFedion 
to me, has appointed me Ins fucceffor in the throne; and I find, 
in my own mind, no inclination to relinquifli what Heaven and 
my father have thrown into my hands. Thofe, therefore, who will 
fliowthe earlieft/.ealinmyfiipport,fhall command my gratitude. Be 
explicit and open, as I always am ; and refolve to continue faithful. 
Such of you as owe favours to my brodaers, will not ferve me with 
zeal. Let them, therefore, in their prudence, retire to their houfes. 
I want not their pretended fupport ; and I will not bear with their 
intrigues in favour of others.” The wifhes of the prince were 
commands. The lords, "%rho had eftates in Bengal, in Guzerat, 
and in the Dccan, the governments of Suja, Morad, and Aurung- 
zebe, to avoid fufpicion, confined themfelves at home. 

On the eighteenth of Oflober, the emperor being much rcco-- 
vered of his diforder, was placed by his fon in a barge, which was 
ordered gradually to fall down the Jumna to Agra. The army 
and court moved along the banks of the river, with flow marches, 
under the command of Dara ; who, though he pafl'cd the moft of 
his time with his father, fpent the night always alhore. Several 
arrangements were made in the greater offices, during this pro- 
greis. Chilulla was fent back to the government of Delhi ; and 
Danifmund was turned out of his office of paymafter-general of 
the Imperial forces. Amin, the fon of Jumla, had found means 
to recommend himfelf to Dara ; and, notwithftanding that prince’s 
averfion to his father, the fon was raifed to the vacant office of 
Danifmund. 
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The tow fron;i Delhi was recommended to the emperor, for the 
re-eftablifliment of his health ; and he gradually recovered on the 
way- On the l6th of November 1657, he arrived at apalace in the 
country near Agra, and he continued daily to mend, till the 7th of 
February 1658, on which day he entered Agra in perfed health. 
The populace, who had exhibited their affection in filent forrow 
during his illnefs, crowded round him with tumultuous joy. His 
heart was opened at the fliouts of his people ; and he ordered con- 
fiderable Turns to be diftributed among the poorer fort. The firft 
thing he did after his arrival in the Imperial palace, was to en- 
quire for Jumla, the late vifier. He was, however, told that, 
during his illnefs, that lord had applied to him for leave to 
proceed to the Decan, and that the leave had been granted. He 
font for Dara. The prince appeared before him ; and was fe- 
verely reprimanded, for difmilljng fo able a man from an office 
which demanded abilities. Rut Jumla',” faid he, “ mull be dif- 
graced, fince you will have it fo. Dara is to be my fucccflbr in 
the'throne; and the authority of the heir ofthe empire mull not 
be diininlfhed, by the reftoration of men whom he has difmiflcd 


A, D. 

Hig. 1068. 

V.— — ■ A 
Recovers. 


in his difpleafure.” 


Dara had bellowed great attention and care on his father dur- Favour 
ing his illnefs. He fat often, for whole nights, by his fide ; and 
watched the very motion ol his eye, to fupply him in all his wants. 

When the emperor was at the point of death, the prince dropt 
unfeigned tears ; and he could not fupprefs his joy when the firll 
dawn of his father’s recovery appeared. But if Dara’s filial piety 
was great, the emperor’s gratitude was not lefs. He exhibited 
to his ^bn unbounded teftimonies of his alFedion and regard. 

He raifed him to the honours of fixty tlioufand horfc ; and, uf 
. one day, gave him jewels to the value of one hundred thoufand 
pounds, twelve hundred thoufand in fpecie, and an order upon ccr- 
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tain revenues to the amount of three millions more. Three hun- 
dred Arabian horfes* with rich furnitures, and a number -of 
depliants were, at the fame time, beftowed on the prince by the 
lavilh hand of his father. “ He who prefers the life of an aged 
parent,” faid Shawjeh^n, “ to the throne of India, can never be 
fuIScicntly paid for his filial piety.” 

Though Dara laid down the name of authority at the recovery 
of his father, his influence was equjl to a£tual power. Soliman 
Shek6, his eldeft fon, was appointed to the command of ten 
thoufand horfe, to fupprefs fome difturbances in the province 
of Allahabad ; his fecond fon, Cipper Shekd, was railed to the 
government of Beharj and Bahadur was fent as the deputy of the 
prince, to manage the affairs of the province. The Rana, jeflwint 
Singh, who adhered to the intereft of Dara, was railed to a higher 
degree of nobility. All means were ufed to attach the affedions 
of the grandees to the heir-apparent. Jaffier Chan, knpwn long 
for his abilities, was placed in the high office of vificr; Mohabet 
was fent to the government of Cabul, on account of his hatred to 
Aurungzebc; and the Rana, who had been faved from deftrudion 
at the interceffion of Dara, was gratified with the rich and exten- 
five province of Malava. 
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Caxife of the civil tvar — Chara^er of the Emperor s fans — Dara 
— Suja — Aurungz?bc — Mordd — Suja takes the field — Defeated by 
Solimdn the fon of Dara — Mordd rebels in Guzerat — Aurmgzehe 
in the Decan — Marches to Bramponr — Battle of the Nirbidda— 
Preparations and obfiinacy. of Dara — Oppofes Aurungzebe— To- 
tally defeated near Agra—Refiedlions. 

S HAW Jehdn, after a reign of thirty years of profperity, found 
himfelf fuddcnly involved in trouble and misfortune. The 
ftomr had been long gathering : it was fbrefecn, but nothing 
could prevent it ff3rn falling. The emperor, .with abilities for 
bufinelV, was addicted to plcafure; and, though he was decifive 
in the prefent moment, he was improvident of the future. His 
affedion for his fons was the fource of the calamities which Ihook 
his empire. Pleafed with their promiling parts whea young, 
he furmftied them with opportunities for exerting their talents 
in the cabinet, as well as in the field ; and when they became,, 
by their own merit, objeds of public attention, it was dangerous, 
if not irapradicablCy to reduce them into private ftations. The 
unfettled fyftem of fucceffion to the crown, had rouzed their am- 
bition> and awakened dieir fears. They were to each other ob- 
jeds of terror, as well as of envy. They all looked forward 

with, anxiety to the death of their father ; and each faw in that 

gloomy 
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gloomy point, either a throne dr a grave. Their hopes and fears 
increafed with their growing age. They had provided themlclvc'; 
againft the important event of his demife ; and when he was 
fei/ed with wdjat was deemed a mortal difeafe, they broke forth 
at once from that filcnt refped, wdrich their reverence for the 
perfon and authority of a parent had hitherto impofed on their 
minds. 

The means of ambition, which their refpedive ranks in the 
empire had placed in the hands of each of the fons of Shaw 
Jehun, were great ; but their boldnefs to carry their fchemes into 
execution was greater ftill. High-fpirited and intrepid, they 
wilhed for no objedt which their natural courage durft not at- 
tempt to obtain : they were born for enterprize, and though be- 
ycjnd meafure ambitious, they loved danger more than power. 
Each was poflelTed of armies and of treafures : and, being 
rivals in fame as well as in influence, they loft all aifedion for one 
another, in the more violent paflions of the mind. Data, vefted 
with his claim of primogeniture, as well as with his father’s 
declaration ia favour of hi* Aicceffion, conftnied the ambition of 
his brothers into rebellion. Suja, in pofleffion of Bengal, was 
earned by his pride to the refolution of feizing the whole em- 
pire: Aiirungzebc covered his ambition with motives of religion; 
and the vehement Morad arrogated all to himfelf by his courage. 
The figure which the brothers are to make in the fucceeding 

feencs, fecras to demand a delineation of their refpedive charac- 
ters, 

para, the eldeft fon of Shaw Jehan, was polite; in his eonver* 
fation, affable, open and free. He was eafy of ageefs, acute in 
obfervation, learned, witty and graceful in all his adions. He 
pryed not into the fecrets of others; arjd hj? Bftd 90 fecuct hinv 

felf, 
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felfj but what he difUainccI to hide. He came fairly upon mart* 
kind ; he concealed nothing from them, and he expeded that 
faith vWiich he freely gave. Adivc, lively, and full of fire, he 
was perfonally brave; and he forgot misfortune in the vehe- 
mence of his mind ; which, ncgleding part evils, looked forward 
to future good. Though elevated with fuccefs, lie never was 
dejeded by- bad fortune ; and though no believer in a particular 
providence, he met with all the incidents of life as if they had 
been immoveably determined by Fate. In his public charadcr, 
he was fometimes morofe, frequently haughty, always obflinaic, 
and full of pride. Self-luflicient in his opinions, he fcarcc could 
hear advice with patience ; and all he required of his friends was 
implicit obedience to his commands. But, with this appear- 
ance of ill-nature, he was in his difpofition humane and kind ; 
for though he was often palGonate, his rage was not deftruCtive ; 
and it paffed fuddenly away without leaving a trace of malice 
behind. In his private charader Dara was, in every refped, un- 
exceptionable. He was an indulgent parent, a faithful hufijand, 
a dutiful fon. When he returned at night to his family, the 
darknefs which had ‘covered his broW, throughout the day, was 
difpelled ; his countenance was lightened up with joy, and his 
whole converfation difplayed a peculiar ferenity and benevolence 
of difpofition. Though no enemy, from principle, to plcafure, 
}ie wa& naturally virtuous; and he filled up his leifure time witir 
ftudy, inftead of thofe enervating indulgences, which render the 
princes of the Eaft effeminate. 

Suja was humane in his difpofition, averfe to cruelty, an enemy 
to oppreffion. In the execution -of juftice, he had no refped of 
perlbns but when the natural tendernefs of his difpofition gave 
his mind a bias toward the unfortunate. Though honed, like 
his brother Dara, he was not fo open and free, He never told a 

VoL. III. Ff falfehood; 
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A. p. 1658. 
iiig. I o'- 8. 
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falfehood ; Jwt he did not always tell the whole of the truth. He 
was more tranquil, more clofe and rcferved than Dafa ; and he 
was more fitted for the intrigues of party, and that management 
which is neceflary to dired the various pafl&oos of mep to one 
point. He was generous to his friends ; he did pot, difdain to 
hear their advice, though he for the moft part follow^ his own 
iudgment of things. He was fond of pomp and magnificence ; 
and much addided to the pleafures of the harmn. Gi»ceful and 
adive in his own perfon, he loved in women that complete fymr 
metry of limbs which rendered himfelf the favourite of the fex 5 
and he fpared no expence in filling his feragUo with ladies re- 
markable for their beauty and accomplilhments. In their fociety 
he fpent too much of his time ; but the warmth of his conftitu- 
tion did not make him negled the neceflary affairs of life. Dur- 
ing his long government of Bengal, he won the alFedions of 
the people by the fbftnefs of his manners, and his exad and ri- 
gorous execution of juftice ; and the country flourifhed in com- 
merce and agriculture, under the protedion which he invariably 
gave to induftry. In battle he was brave ; nor was he deftitute 
of the talents neceflary for a general; and we much attribute 
his misfortunes in the field to the cflFeminacy of hiS troops, 
more than to his own want of condud. 


OfAurung- The charadcr of Aurunga^be differed in every refped from 
thofe of his elder brothers. Deftitute of that graceful appear- 
ance of perfon which rendered them popular as fbon as fecn, he 
acquired by addrefs that influence over mankind, which nature 
had on them beftowed. In difpofition ferious and- melancholy, 
he eftabliflied an opinion of the folidity of his underftanding, 
even among thofe who had no opportunity of being acquainted 
with his great talents. Pliant and accommodating in his man- 
ner, he gaihed mankind by flattering their pride; and he wrapt 

up 
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up hl« behaTiour in fuch plaufibllity, that they attributed his at- a.d. i6tg. 
tentton to their own ment, more than to his defigns. His com- ■ - - ■» 

mon converfation turned always on trifles. In affairs of moment 
he was referved, crafty, and full of diflimulation. Religion, the 
great engine of political impoftors, he profeflfed in all its feverity. 

With it he deceived the weak, and awed into a kind of reverence 
for his perfon, the greateft enemies of his power. Though not 
remarkable for humanity, he did not naturally delight in blood ; 
but ambition was his darling paffion, and before it vaniflied all 
the fofter feelings of the foul. Fear, which renders other tyrants 
cruel, had no place in his breaft ; but that provident caution, 
which wiflies to (hut up every accefs to danger, made him care- 
lefs about the lives of his rivals. He had a particular talent for 
kindling diflentions among thofe who oppofed his defigns ; and 
his art and cunning were more deftruttive to his enemies than his 
fword. 

Mor^, the youngeft fon of Shaw Jehan, was by conftitution of MorAd. 
lively and full of fire. With too much levity for bufmefs, he 
gave up his time to mirth, a£kion and amufement. He delighted 
in the chace j he was more fond of battle than of war. In rid- 
ipg, in bending the bow, in throwing the lance, he met with 
few that could equal him in the armies which he commanded ; 
and he was more dcfiroits of carrying the palm in the manly ex- 
ercifes of the field, than in the intrigues of the cabinet. He 
defpifed all cabals : he gloried in keeping nothing fecret. He 
thought it beneath his dignity to command mankind by art; and 
he openly profeffed, that he difdained to owe diftimflion to any 
thing but the fword. “ To poffefs a throne by the will of a pa- 
rent, to owe it to birth,” faid Morad, “ is unworthy ot a great 
prince ; and had not my brother fupported his prctenfions to the 
crown by arms, I would difdain to wear it." In battle his foul 
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A. D, 1053. was a ftranger to fear; he wa's even an cnthufiaft in his love of 
L,— danger, and flaughter was his favourite paftime. . In peace he 
was mild, though proud, liberal, , affable and humane. But his 
very virtues were weaknefs ; and his fate furniflics a .melancholy 
proof, that an open generofny of fpirit is never a match for hy- 
pocrify and deceit. His fplendid qualitiesj however,, rendered him 
popular in the army ; and AurungzC-be, notwkliftanding his fupe- 
riority of parts, owed, at laft, hisfuccefs ovcrMorad,as much, at leal} 
to accident as to his known talents,. Such were the illuftrious com> 
pctitois for the throne of their father. 


Sujii takes 
the held. 


Suja, wIk) had poffeffed the government of Bengal for many 
years, was the lirft who appeared in the field, upon receivifig in- 
telligence of the dangerous illnefs of Shaw Jehan. He excufed 
his mcafures by the violence of Dara. He was informed, that 
he had nothing to exped from his brother fhould he poffeft the 
throne, but imprifonment, or even death; and he affirmed, that 
nccefllty had rendered rebellion rawful. The refourccs which 
Snja poffeffed, promifed fuccefs to his enterprife. He had accumula- 
ted treafure, and levied an army ; and, though his agent at court 
tranfmitted to him accounts of his father’s recovery, he affeded 
not to credit the inteUigence. When he pitched his tent in the 
field, he iffued out a manifefto, which bore that Shaw Jehln was 
dead ; and that there were violent fufpicions of Data’s being 
acceffury to his death. Though he received letters from the hands 
othis father, announcing his recovery, he alledged that they were 
a forgery by Dara to amufe him, and to divert him from his in- 
tentions of revenging the death of the emperor on the parricide. 


Darz 
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Dara had the earlicft intelligence of the dcfigns of his brother ; a. d. .658. 
and he made the ncccflary preparations againft him. His fon 
Soliin^n, had marched with ten thoufand horfe, to quell fomc 
difturbances in the province of Allahabad. Dara ordered a rein- 
forccment to fall down the Jumna, and to join Soliman. Raja Joy 
Singh and Dsberc Chan commanded the detachment, and they 
liad pofilive inftrudions, after joining the prince, to flop the pro- 
grefs of Suja to the capital with the fword. The emperor, how- 
ever, repented of ordfrs procuced from him by the violence of 
Dara. He was averfe to a civil' war ; and he lent fccrct direc- 
tions to Joy Singh to endeavour to induce Suja to return to 
his government of Bengal. Thefe diredions were fcarce dif- 
patched to the Raja, when advices arrived at court that the prince 
Morad, who commanded in the kingdom of Guzerat, was pro- 
claimed emperor by the army ; that the receiver-general of the 
Imperial revenues, in oppofing the ufurpation, had been flain in 
battle ; and that Morad, having ncgociated a confiderable loan 
with the bankers of Ahmedabad, had coined money in his own 
name. 

The intelligence of this fccond rebellion haftened Suja in his Suj.a fui'prl/- 
meafures. He wiflied to be the firft of the competitors who ’ 
fhould arrive at the capital ; and he therefore moved his camp 
to Benaris. When he was bufy in confttuding a bridge of 
boats for crofling the Ganges, Soliman appeared in fight on 
the oppofite ftiore with his army. A negociation was fet on 
foot with Suja by Joy Singh ; and it was at lad agreed, that 
the prince fhould retqrn to his government, and difband his 
army. The aftive fpirit of Solimdn did not relilh this precarious 
pacification. Joy Singh, without his participation, had fettled the 
terms with Suja ; and he did not think himfelf bound by a truce, 
in which be had no hand. He changed his ground, and moved a 

few 
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A. p. i6?8. few miles up the Ganges. 'The river by an extraordinary 
^Hig- IQ ^ (jfought was remarkably low. Soliman, to the aftonlQiment of 
every body, difeovered a ford by which the cavalry could pafs. 
The circumftance was too favourable to the inclinations of the 
prince, not to be turned to immediate advantage. In the night 
he forded the river ; and, when day-light appeared, fell fuddenly 
on Suja’s camp. 

and defeated. Suja, who confidcrcd the Ganges as an infuperable harrier, per- 
mitted himfelf to be completely furprized. The ihbuts of the 
army, the clalhing of fwords firft rouzed him from fleep. He 
flatted from his bed, feized his arms, ruflied forth, and mounted 
his horfe. When he looked round him, he beheld nothing but 
confufion and terror, and flaughter and flight. His voice was 
not heard in the tumult j and if heard, it was not obeyed. The 
crowd around him was great j but his army was too much agi- 
tated by fear to be reduced to any form. As no man could truft 
to another, each endeavoured to provide for his own fafety by 
flight.^ The flaughter of thofe who flood, retarded the enemy in 
their purfuit of the fugitives. Suja, with fome of his officers, 
fought with courage ; but they were driven into the river ; and 
the prince with great difficulty made his efcape in a canoe, stnd 
fell down the flream without flopping, tell he readied Mongeer. 
Soliman, after his victory, marched into Bengal, and befieged Suja 
in the fort of Mongeer. But we muft turn our attention to ano- 
ther quarter of the empire. 

Aurungzebc Aurungzebe, as has been abeady related, returned to 
hears of his Brampour after having flniflied the war in Tellingana. He did 
not continue long in that city. He took up his refidence in a 
town in the neighbourhood of Dowlatab^d, which he had re- 
built, and called after his own name Aurungabad. In this place 

he 
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he received the firft news of his father’s illhcfs: but tbree 

Hig ic6c{. 

months rehpfed before he heard any further intelligence from ' — — • 
court. Dara* who was rcfolved to eftablifli himfelf firmly on the iiiaefs. 
throne in cafe of the demife of his father, had placed guards 
on all the ferries and highways ; at the fame time iffuing orders 
to all the officers of the cufto'ms, and the commanders of difiri^ts, 
to Hop all letters and travellers. Thcfe circumftances induced Au- 
rungz^be to believe that his father was dead ; and he began 
to levy forces for his own fecurity. In the midft of his pre- 
parations, letters were received from Morad, who commanded in 
Guzerat. That prince informed AurungzSbe that Dara had 
ufurped the throne, and was taking meafures for cutting off his 
brothers. He therefore’ propofed that they Ihould join in their 
own defence. Aurungzebc embraced Morad’s propofal with joy. 

He knew his own fuperior abilities, which were more than a> 
match for the open valour of Morad ; and he hoped, that if b)r 
his affiftance he could defeat Dara, his own way to the throne- 
would be paved. A negociation with Mor^ was opened, and the- 
preparations for war continued. 

Jumla, who. had been difmiflcd from the offiee of vifier by Dara, Gains t»iT 
ariivedin the mean time from Agra in the Decan. Shaw jehan 
having difapproved of that lord’s being turned out of his di- 
partment, endeavoured to gratify him in Ibme other way ; and 
had, for th?it purpofe, given him the command of a confidcrable 
body of trdops, to reduce fome places which (till held out in the 
lately conquered provinces. Dara, who Was jealous of Jumla s 
known attachment to Aurungzebe, kept his family in the. capital as 
the hoftages of his faith. Jumla, pitching his camp in the 
neighbourhood of Aurungabad, was informed of Aurungzebe s 
preparations for war. He fent him a mefi'age, informing him 

that the emperor was recovered, and bad refumed the reins of go- 

r. vciiimcnt. 
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A p. i^i^. vernmcnt. The prince, aftoniflicd at ihc coldnefs of Jamla, f$nt 
! to demand a conference : but that lord, fearing the Ipies of 
Dara who were difperfed over the camp, refufed to^wait upon a 
man, who was arming againft his fovereign. .. •’ 

lujnia Aurungzebe penetrated into the caufe. pf tbi? captious, con- 

duft. He bnew that he was. attached to his intei:eft;;‘and that 
it was only the fear of Dara’s refentment againft, family, pre- 
vented him from joining with alacrity in his own views. He 
therefore had recourfe to art. Mahommed Mauzim, the fecond 
fon of Aurungzebe, was a great favourite with Jumla. That 
prince was fent to vifit him with proper inftruiftions from his fa- 
ther. Mauzim, who was then about feventeen years of age, pof- 
I'clfed a part of Aurungzebe’s addrefs. He waited upon Jumla 
in his tent, without any previous notice, and was received with 
great kindnefs and diftindion. - When night was coming on, 
Jumla put the prince in mind of the time; and Mauzim told 
him, that having waited upon him without either the permif- 
fion or knowledge of his father, he was afraid of returning 
without llie cuftomary honour of being attended by the per- 
fon to whom he had paid the vifit. Jumla, who was afliam- 
cd of being defedive in point of politenefs, agreed to accom- 
pany Mauzim home. When they came to the prince’s apart- 
ment, Jumla fignified his intention of returning; he was, 
however, perfuaded to enter. Mauzim retired, and his father ap-, 
peared. He earneftly infifted, that Jumla with the army under his- 
command, flrould join in his defigns upon the throne. That lord 
excufed himfclt, on account of his family, who were in the hands 
ol Dara. It was at length ageeed, that the perfon of Jumla Ibould 
be leized ; and an order iffued for confifeating all his effedsi 
This expedient fecured him the refentment of both par- 
ties ; and a door of reconciliation was left open, whichever 

fide 
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fide fliould prevail. The troops, foan after the imprifonmont of if'. 
their general, joined the flandard of Aurungzcbc. ■ 


On the fixteenth of February 1658, Aurungzebe marcliod from a'.u.]r< 
Aurungabad with twelve thoufand horfe ; leaving his fecond liin 
Mauzim with a fuflicient force for the protedion of the Dccan, 
from whence he intended to derive his fupplies for the war. 

Nijabut Chan, defeended in a dire^il line from Timur, com- 
manded his vanguard, and took the rout of Brampour. He him- 
fclf followed with the main body, and arrived on the firft of 
March at that place. He remained at Brampour near a monlli, 
for an anfwer to the difpatchcs which lie had font to Gu/.crat to liis 
brother. His propofals to that prince were fo obvioufly hypo- 
critical, that only the open fpirit of Morad, who, being full 
of honefty himfelf, fufpefted no guile in others, could be for a 
moment deceived. He profefled in his letters, that he had al- 
ways been his afFeftionate friend j that Dara, from his natural 
weaknefs, was incapable of holding the reins of government, he- 
ftdes that he was from principle indilfcTent about all religion ; 
that Suja, with abilities little fuperior to Dara, was a heretic, 
and by confequence unworthy of the crown. “ As for me,” con- 
tinues Aurungzebe, “ I have long fmee dedicated myfelf to the 
fervicc of God. I defirc only for that fafety and tranquillity, 
which fuits the fervency of my devotion. But I will with my 
poor abilities affift Monid to take poflbinon of a feepter, which 
the united wiflies of the people of Hindoftan have already placed 
in his hand. Morad may then think of his faithful Aurung/ebe, 
and alTign him a quiet retreat, for paffing the remainder of his 
life in the aufterities of religion.” 

Morad, who, with his fplendid qualities, was felf-conccited and ms manage- 
vain, aferibed Aurungzebe’s moderation to his own fuperior 
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A. D. .6;P. merit. Me wrote back to his brother, that he was ready to join 
liirn with all his forces; and, for that purpofe, was preparing to 
march from Ahmcdabad. On the twcnty-fecond of March, Au- 
rungzebe having received the difpatches of Monid, left the city of 
Ilrampour, and took the rout of Ugein, where the brothers had 
preconcerted to join their forces. Arriving on the banks of the 
Nirbidda, he was informed that the Maraja, JelTwInt Singh, had, 
on the part of Data, taken poffeflion of Ugein, with feventy 
thoufand horfe. He was beyond meafure'aftoniflied, that the 
enemy had not fenta part of his army to guard the paflage of the 
river, which might have ftopt hi§ progrefs. He, however, with 
his fmall force durfl: not crofs it ; and he encamped on theoppo- 
fitc baiiks in anxious expedation of the arrival of Morad. 

Oppofid at The Maraja, inftead of attacking Aurungzebe with a force 
that promifed a certain vidory, when he had advanced within 
ten miles of the rebels, took poffeflion of a woody hill, on the 
top of which there w'as an cxtenfive plain. In this place he in- 
trenched his army ; and contented himfelf with detaching fly- 
ing fejuadrons to awe the enemy from crofling the river. The 
condud of the Maraja, who was perfonally brave, proceeded 
in a great mcafure from his pride and arrogance. He was 
heard to fay. That he waited for the jundion of the brothers, 
that he might in one day triumph over two Imperial psinces. 
Aurnng'/.tbc owed his fafety to this unaccountable folly. His 
linall army, wlvcn he arrived on the banks of the Nirbidda, was 
lo much fatigued with the march, and fpent with the cxceflive 
heat of the weather, that he might be routed by an inconfi- 
derablc force. 

* 

lolncd by A few days after Aurungzebe’s arrival at the Nirbidda, the van 
of Mor^d’s army entered his comp. When they were firft feen, 
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on a fifing ground near the array of Aurung/cbc, the enemy (Iruck 
his tentS) and advanced toward the banks of the river. Aurung- 
zebe difpatched a melTenger to haften Morad, who was Hill about 
fifteen miles diftant. He himfelf, in the mean time, rclolvcd to 
take the prefent opportunity to pafs the river, which by the late 
extreme drought had become fordable. He placed, therefore, his 
artillery, which was worked by fome Frenchmen in his icrvice, 
on a rifing ground, and entered the river in columns, under his 
own fire. The Maraja, trufting to the height of the banks and 
his advanced-guard, who were already engaged with the enemy, 
eontented himfelf with drawing up Iiis army in order of battle at 
a diftance. Aurungzebe, having forced the pafliige of the river, 
encamped on its bank ; and the next day he was joincil by Mo- 
rad, who had left his army on their march. The brothers, alter 
a long conference, refolvcd to attack the enemy by the dawn of 
the morning; whilft orders were lent to the forces ot Morad, 
who were not yet arrived, to hold thcmfclvcs in rcadincls for ac- 
tion. 

The Maraja, by his fcouts, being apprifed of the motions of the 
rebels, was ready to receive them. He drew up, before day-light, 
his army in order of battle, to be ready to accommodate his difpo- 
fitions afterwards to the appearance of the enemy’s line. He ac- 
cordingly began the adion with the Mogul cavalry, but thefe were 
foon repulfed by the veteran troops of Aurungzebe. The Maraja, 
who forefaw the difeomfiture of the Moguls, Ihcwad behind them 
the front of thirty thoufand of his native troops the Rajaputs, in 
whom he chiefly confided. Aurungzebe, upon feeing this lonni- 
dablc body, drew back from the piirfuit, and rellored his line. 

The Maraja advanced with impetuolity, and the prince met liiin 

half way. Vhe fhock was extremely violent; and the rebels were 
•on the point of giving way, when Morad, with his troops, jull; 
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arrived on the field, attacked the enemy in flank. The vic- 
tory was fnatched from the hands of the Rajaputs : their prince 
difdained to fly. The wings were broken and ruined; but the 
center, animated by the prefence of their prince, flood its ground. 
Slaughter and danger incrcafed every moment. Mor^ was irre- 
li/lihlc on the right flank; and Aurungzebe, who had been on the 
point of retreating, advanced again to the charge. The Rajaputs 
behaved with their ufual bravery ; but they were furrounded on all 
lidcs. The aiflion became mixed and undiflinguifhed. Friends 
were mifhkcn for foes, and foes for friends. Uncertainty would 
have fufpended the fword, but fear made it fall every where. 
About the fetting of the fun, the field, covered with ten thoufand 
dead bodies on the fide of the enemy, was .left to Aurungzebe and 
IMorad. Th.e Maraja, alter the battle was over, drove his chariot, 
l>y way of bravado, quite round the army of the vidors; and 
when it was propofed to Aurungzebe that a party lliould be de- 
tached in purfuit of that prince, “ No,” he replied, “ let the 
wounded boar have time to fly.” 

The bad fiicccfs of the Maraja proceeded not more from his own 
folly, than from the addrefs of Aurungzebe. That prince had his 
cmKTarics in the Imperial camp, who inflnuated to the rigid Ma-- 
hommedans, that lliould the Maraja prevail, their religion would 
be at an end in India. The Moguls accordingly made but a 
faint rcfiflancc; and the whole weight of the adion fell upon the 
Rajaputs. Th*c Maraja, after his defeat, was afliamcd to appear at 
court. Fie retreated to his own country; but Ins wife, a woman 
of a mafeuline fpirit, difdained to receive a hufband not covered 
with vidory. She fhut the gates of her caflie againft him. He 
in vain rcmonflratcd, that, though unfuccefsful, , he had fought 
with the bravery of his anceftors, as appeared from the number of 
the flain. “ The flain,” faid flie, “ have left Jeflvvint without an 
6 c.xeufc. 
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excofe. To be defeated is no new thing among the Marajas, but 
to furvive a defeat is new. Defcended from their blood, adopted 
by marriage into their houfc, they left their glory in the hands of 
JefTwint, and he has tarniflied it with flight. To be the meifenger 
of the ruin of his armies, to Ihow the world that he fears death 
more than difgrace, is now become the employment of my huf- 
band. But I have no hufband. It is an impoftor that knocks at 
our gates. JefTwint is no more. The blood of kings could not 
furvive his lofs of fame. Prepare the funeral pile ! I will 
join in death my departed lord.” To fuch a pitch of cntlut- 
liafm had this woman carried her ideas of valour. She herfelt 
was the daughter of the late Rana, and JefTwint was of the 
fame family. He, however, prevailed upon her to open the gate 
of the cafllc, by promifing that he would levy a new army, and 
recover from Aurungzebc the glory vvhich he had loft to that 
prince. 

The princes, after their vidory over the M.araja, entered Ugeiu 
in triumph. Morad, who loved battle as a paftime, was unwill- 
ing to flop in tluitcity; hut A-urung/xbc convinced him that it 
was neccflary to refrcfli the troops tor a few days, after the fa- 
tigues of a long march, and the toils ot an obftinatc adion. He 
at the fame time informed him, that time ihould be given to their 
vidory to work upon the fears of the enemy. “ Befides,” faid 
Aurung'/ebe, “ there arc tliirty thoufand men in the army of 
Dara, whom I intend to gain over to my intcreft before we fhall 
again engage.” The true caufe of this delay was a w'ant of in- 
formation of the real ftatc of the court of Agra. If Dara was the 
fovereign, Aurungzebc had no doubt of carryii>g all before him, 
OH account of the unpopularity of that prince among the nobility;, 
but If the reins of government had reverted into tlie hands of 
Shaw Jeh^, who was, in a manner, adored both by tl>c army and 
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the people, he was fure that cvcA liis own troops would defert him 
in a day of battle. He had fent privately expreffes to his friends 
at Agra, and he waited for their return. 

The news of the battle near the Nirbidda arrived, in the mean 
time, at court. Dara was enraged at the Moguls, from whofe 
cowardice or perfidy the rebels derived their fuccefs. The empe- 
ror himfelf was perplexed beyond mcafurc. He was fcnfible of 
the determined refolution of his rebel fons : he dreaded the 
violence of Dara. He faw nothing but misfortune before him, 
and i(5me dreadful calamity hanging over himfelf and his family. 
The eager preparations of Dara for another battle, alarmed 
him as much as the approach of the rebels. A vidtory would 
make Dara mafler ot the empire : a defeat would throw himfelf 
into the hands of thofe whom he oppofed. His mind flew 
Iroin one I'efolution to another, and he could fix on none. The 
prolpeft was gloomy before liim ; and feeing no point on which 
he could reft his hopes, he le^f all to chance. 

Dara, with the natural adivity and vehemence of his temper, 
prepared, with redoubled vigour, for the field. He palled like a 
flame through the capital, and kindled thoufands Into an eagernefs 
equal to his own. When the firft news of the defeat of the Maraja 
came to court, Dara fent an exprefs to his fon Soliman, who be- 
fieged Suja in Mongeer. He defired him to make the beft terms 
which the urgency of the times would admit with Suja, and to 
return to Agra by forced marches. A negociation was opened ac- 
cordingly with the befieged prince. His neceffities made him 
liften, with eagernefs, to a treaty. Solimdn, in the name of the 
emperor, reinftated him in the government of Bengal, after hav- 
ing exadted from him a folcmn promife of faking no farther part 
in the war. He himfelf marched, night and day, to reinforce his 
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Either; and had he arrived in time, Aurungzcbc might have given 
his hopes to the wind. Soliman was then in the twenty-llxtli 
year of his age; graceful in his pcrlbn, and vigorous in Ifis miiuh 
Nature feemed to have formed him for war. He was brave in 
adion, fedate, and poflefling himfelf In the greateft dangers. He 
was generous in his difpofition, liberal in his fentiments, pleafmg 

to his friends, humane to his enemies. He pofTeired the fire and 

/ 

warmth of Dara without his weakncncs; the prudence of Aurung- 
z^be without his mcannefs and deceit. 

The Imperial army, in the mean time, marched out of Agra 
under the conduit of Dara. The emperor became more and more 
perple.Ked, as matters approached to a decifion. He knew that 
the nobles loved not Dara: he knew that the belt troops were 
abfent with Soliman. One expedient only remained, and that, if 
followed, would have infured fuccefs. lie ordered the Impe- 
rial tent to be pitched without the walls; declaring, that he 
would take the field in perfon againft the rebels. His friends faw 
an end to his troubles in this refolution. His own army to a man 
would die in defence of his power ; and even the troops of Au- 
rungzebe and Morad had openly declared, that they would not draw 
their fwords againft Shaw Jehan. The infatuation of Dara pre- 
vented his father’s defigns. He had recourfe to intreaty, and 
when that failed, to commands. The emperor, whofe intcllcdls 
had been in fomc meafurc impaired by his dliiefs, was, at firft, 
Ihocked at the obftinacy of Dara. That prince, whofe filial piety 
was even greater than his ambition, waited upon his father. He 
threw himfelf at his feet, and carneftly requefted that he would not 
endanger his health by taking the field ; as, upon his life, the 
profperity of the empire depended, in days of fo much trouble. 
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Tlio emperor, having yielded to the intreaties of Dara, conjured 
him, though bent on war, to avoid coming to adlon till the arri- 
val of Ills fon. The malignity of his fate prevailed alfo over this 
advice. He faid not a word to his father ; but his countenance 
exprclfcd chagrin and difeontent. “ Then go, my fon,” faid 
.Shaw Jehun, “ but return not without vidory to me. Misfor- 
tune feems to darken the latter days of your father; add not to 
liis grief by prefenting yourfelf before him in your diftrefs, left 
he may be induced to fay. That prudence, its well as fortune, 
vvere wanting to Dara.” The prince had fcarce parted with his 
father, when news arrived of the march of the rebels from 
the city of Ugein. Dara placed himfclf immediately at the head 
of the army, which confifted of one hundred thoufind horfe, with 
a ilioufand pieces of cannon. He advanced haftily to the banks 
of tlic river Chunbul, which is twenty miles from Agra. A ridge 
of mountains, which extend thcmfelves to Guzerat, advance into 
the plain country, along the Chunbul, to wdthin twenty-five miles 
of the river Jumna; and this pafs Dara occupied with ftrong.lines, 
llrcngtlicncd by redoubts, which were mounted with artillery. 
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Dara had not long remained behind his lines, when the princes, 
on the fnft of June, appeared on the oppofite bank of the Chun- ■ 
bill, and pitched their camp within fight of the Imperial army. 
Auriing/.cbc reconnoitred the fituation of the enemy, but he was 
not to be forced. His army confifted not of forty thoufand men; 
and they were fatigued with the heat of the weather and the length 
of their march. But there was no time to be loft. Soliman, co- 
vered with laurels, was approaching fall with the flower of the 
Imperial army, to fupport his father’s caufe. No hopes prefented 
themfelves to Aurungzcbe;'and he became, of a fudden, fullcn, 
melancholy, and perplexed. To retreat was ruin : to advance de- 
ftruition. He was loft in fufpence. Morad, with his ufual love 
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-of arduous undertakings, was for forcing the lines ; but a letter 
from Shaifta, the fon of Afiph Jdh, and who was third in com- 
mand in the Imperial army, broke off tlrat meafnre, by prefenting 
a better to the brothers. This treacherous lord informed Au- 
rungz^be, that to attempt the lines would be folly, and that the 
only means left him was to leave his camp Handing to amiifc 
Dara, and to march through the hills by a bye-road, wliich 
two chiefs, who were direded to attend him in the evening, 
would point out. The princes clofed with the propofal. The 
guides joined them in the evening, and they decamped with the 
greateft filence, leaving their tents, baggage, and artillery under a 
ftrohg guard, who were to amufe the enemy. The army moved 
about thirty miles that night; and the next day they were difeo- 
vered by the fcouts of Dara, in full march toward Agra. 

Dara decamped from his lirtes with precipitation, leaving the 
greater part of his cannon behind him. By a forced march he 
between the enemy and the capital ; and on the fourth of 
.J0he he prefented himfelf before the rebels. On the morning of the 
fifth,.the prince ordered the army to be formed in order of battle. 
■Rufliim Chan, an experienced general from Tartary, marfliallcd 
the field. The artillery was placed in the front, joined together 
with chains to prevent the paffage of the cavalry of the enemy. 
Behind tht artillery flood a number of camels, mounted with fmall 
fwivels, which the riders of each camel, without lighting, could 
chaige and difeharge with eafe. In the rear were drawn up the 
mufqueteers in three lines ; and the two wings were formed of 
the cavalry, armed with bows and arrows together with iabres. 
One third of the cavalry formed the referve behind the lines, 
Dara placed himfelf in the center, mounted on a lofty elephant, 
from which he could command a view of the field. The treache- 
rous Shaifta took. the command of the right wing; and that of the 
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left was deftined by Data for Rudum. That officer, who was ac- 
knowleged the moft experienced commander in Hindoftan, was 
actually at the head of the army. He bore the commiflion of cap- 
tain-general, and all orders were iffued by' bini. He reprefented 
to Dara, before the adion commenced, that he intended to place 
himfelf at the head of the referve in the rear, where he might di- 
red the movements of the field, and iflue out his orders as thccit- 
cumftances of affairs might require. “ My poll,** faid Data, “ is 
in the front of battle ; and I exped that all ^y friends fliall par- 
take of my danger, if they wifh to lhare the glory which 1 hope 
to obtain.” The generous and intrepid fpirit of Ruftum was of- 
fended at this refiedion. He anfwered with, a: Aern< countenance 
and a determined tone of voice, “ The- front of battle has been 
always my poll, though I never contended for an- empire j and if 
I wilhed to change it to-day, it was from an anxiety for the for- 
tune of Dara.” The prince was ftrucfc with the impropriety of 
his own condud. He endeavoured to pcrfiiade Ruftum to remain 
at the head of the referve; but he went, beyond hearing, and 
placed himfelf in the front of the left wing. 

Aurungzebe, on the other hand, having marlhalled his army inr 
to order of battle, requefted of Mor^ to take the command of the 
center. He committed the left wing to his fon Mahommed, and 
he placed himfelf on the right. Mor^d was aftonilhed,.^i^ pleafed 
at the cafe with which Aurungzebe afllgned to hina the poft (^ho- 
nour. But the crafty prince had two reafons for his condud.. 
Morid was haughty, he had affumed the Imperial titles, and 
though, out of a pretended complailance to his father, he had laid 
them down, he looked forward with undeviating arftour to the 
throne. It was not the bufineis of Aurungzebe to c^end him at 
this critical juadure. But his other reafon was equally prudent. 
Ruftum comniaadcd the kft wing of the enemy} and he wap the 
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ffloft renowned general of the tithes. He had paffed many years 
in the fisrvice of the Tartars and Pcrfians, being bred up to the 
the field from his youth, in which he had always eminently dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf. He had been prefent in one hundred general 
adions; he was habituated to danger, and perfed mailer of his 
own mind in- the mofl: defperate fituations. Aurungzebe there- 
fore could not truft the experience of Ruftum, againll the con- 
dud of any but his own. 

Both lines: began now to move from wing to wing ; and the ar- 
tillery opened on both fides. Rufiiim advanced, on the left, with 
a hafty pace, direding the march of his troops by the motion of 
his fword. Aurungzebe ordered a, part of his artillery to point 
toward Ruftum j and that general received a cannon-ball in his 
breaft#, when he had advanced within five yards of the enemy. 
The^ whole wing ftopt at the fall of RuftUm : but Sitterfal, one of 
the chiefs of the Rajaputs, at the head of five thoufand horfe, fell 
in, fword in hiUid, with Aurungzebe. Shaw Mahommed, who 
commanded under the prince, oppofed the Rajaputs with great 
bravery. A lharp conflld enfued ; and the Rajaputs began to file 
off, when their leader engaged perfonally with Shaw Mahom- 
med. The Rajaputs drove to cover their chief, but in vain; he 
was, cut down by the fabre of Mahommed. The whole wing fell 
into.^ifpirder, but did not fly; and a promifeuous daughter cover- 
^the fteW with dead. 

mounted on his dephant, in the mean time advanced with 
the center. He was obferved by his army to look over all the line, 
and they gathered courage from his intrepid demeanor, A part ol 
the enemy’s artillery was oppofed to the very point where Dara 
advanced. A heavy fire was kept up, and his fquadron fell into 
a kind qf diforderj but when he waved his hand for them to ad- 
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vance, tlicy refumed their ranks,' and followed him with ardour.. 
Before he could come to blows with the enemy, a fecond volley 
occafioncd a fccond difordcr. He however flood up on his ele- 
phant, and, without any change in his countenance, called out 
with a loud voice to advance with fpeed. He himfelf, in the mean 
time, fell in with the lirft line of Morad. He rulhed through with 
his elephant, and opened a way for his horfe, who, prefliog into 
the heart of the enemy, commenced a great llaughteri. . 

The whole center under Morad was broken, and the prince 
himfelf was covered with wounds. He endeavoured to lead his 
troops again to the charge; but they were deaf to his conimands. 
He ordered his elephant to be driven among the thkkefl of the 
enemy ; being determined to fall with his fortune, or, by a brave- 
example, to re-animate his flying troops with hopes of recoveri-ng 
the day. His boltlncfs was attended with fuccefs; His fquadron 
feeing the enemy furrounding their prince, were afhamed of their 
terror, and poured around him. Arib Dafs, an Indian chief, 
thrice ftrove to re.ach Morad with his fword ; but he did not fucceedi 
on account of the height of the elephant. He, however, cut the pil- 
lars which fupported the roof of the Amari or caftlc, which falling 
u^pon the prince, incumbered him in fuch a manner, that he coulcf 
irot defend himfelf. He however difengaged himfelf, and dealt 
death, with his arrows on every fide. In the mean- time Mahom- 
med, thefon of Aurungzebe, was fent by his father’s orders from: 
the left to the affiftance of Morad. He came up when* the prince 
was in the greateft danger. Frefti fpirit Was given to the troops 
of Morad, and Dara received a check* 

The battle now raged with redoubled fury. The elephant of 
Mordd, rendered outrageous by wounds, rulhed forward through 
tJie Golumas, of the enemy, MaUommed^ afltamed of being lefr 
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behind, followed him with great lirdour.’ Dara did not retreat. 
He gave his orders with apparent compofure. But a cannon-ball 
having talcen olF the head of his fofter'-brother, who fat with him 
on the elephant, he was almoft blinded with the blood. A rocket, 
at the fame time, palTing by his, ear, finged Ms turban ; a fccond 
followed, and having ftuck in the front of tire Amari, biirft, and 
broke it all to pieces. His colour was fecn then to change. The 
lord who drove the elephant obierved an alteration in the prince ; 
and, whether through perfonal fear, or for the fafety of his mat- 
ter, is uncertain, retreated a few paces. Dara reprimanded him 
with feverity « but the i^ifchief was already done. His fquadrons 
faw the. retreat of the prince j and their fpicit flagged* He how- 
ever ordeved the di;iy^f to tprn .Ms elephant toward die enemy, 
but that lord rcprefcfded ]to ^ him, that now, being marked out by 
the, rebels, it were better, for Mm to mount Ms hoifc, and purfuc 
the fugitives,, for that npw very few remained on the field. He 
alighted} but,,theiwi,:wa8 iip horfc to, be found. He fought for 
topic time on foot. At length he ■ mounted a horfe whofc rider 
hadbeepltUledi. ^ ' 

Almoft the wholeof botharmieshadnowleft the field. Not athou- 
fand men remained with.Dara, iand feafee one hundred horfe with 
Autiungzebe and Morad*. The latter however fought with increafing 
ardoup ! Hi8•y^0VHag.'^pn^•of about eight years of age, fat with him 
upon the. elephartt. ,Him he covered with his lliicld, and dealt Ids 
arrows around on enemy. Aurungzebe, having in vain en- 
deavoured to tally Ms flying fquadrons, advanced with fifty horfe- 
men to the afliftance of Morad, hoping mote Tor an honourable 
death than for a vidlory. It was at the very inftant that he came 
to blows with the Imperialifls, that the unfortunate Dara difinount- 
ed from his elephant. The fquadrons who had ftill adhered toi 
that priocc) Seeing the^elephant retreating with the Imperial ftand- 
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A D. i «58. thought that Data had been tilled. The caufe for which they 
fought, in their opinion, no longer exiftcd. They betook them- 
felves to flight j and when Dara had mounted his horfc, he found 
tlie field bare of all his troops. He fled with precipitation, and 
the rcbd princes found themfdves at the head of only two hun- 
dred horfctucn, in poflelfion of an unexpeded viSbory, 

Jtefieaions. This battle, in which many thoofiinds were flain on both fides, 
was loft to Dara by an accident; though that prince Was guilty of 
previous follies, which made men forbode no good 'to his arms. 
Had he fat on his elepliant a few minutes ionger, tWe princes his 
brothers would have been involved in thole irretrievable misfor- 
tunes which now furrounded him. - But his evil ftars prevailed. 
He who never received counfel before, was- ruined by hearkening 
to advice; and Aurungzdbe, who had placed his hopes on art and 
intrigue, owed, at laft, his fticcefs to his valour. ‘ Dara, like a def- 
perate gambler, threw all upon throw; and when Fortune fa- 
voured him in that, he turned the dye for his foes. Had he 
permitted Shaw Jeh&n to have taken the field, his brothers wbuld 
fcarce have dared to negociatc for their lives; had he waited 
for his gallant fon, it would not have been a conteft but a^flight. 
But ambition had dazzled the eyes of Dara; and he could not 
fee things in their proper light Mad the emperor appeared at 
the head of his forces, his power w<tald be at aw end. ■ Had So- 
li mSn arrived frefh from the conqueft of Suja, tide glory of vliaory 
would have refted upon that prince. Daa-a; unfortunately for 
himfelf, was, from his love of power, afraid of his father ; andy 
from the defire of fame, envious of the renown t^ his fon. 
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G *H A P. VI. 

SU^eStims'^Dafa appears hefore his fathe>—His flight to Delhi--' 

The army deferts Solimdn Shekd — Shaifla Chan condemned to 
death — Ref cued — The confederate princes appear before jigra — 
Aurangz^he writes to his fathery-^onference between him and the 
princefsyehandra^His artful condttB’-'-By a flratogem feizesthe 
citadel and the emperor— Deceives Mordd— Marches with him 
inpurfuit (f Dara— Seizes and imprifons Mordd — Rurfues Dara 
. — Mounts the throne at Delhi — RefleSiions onhis condudl — The 
news- of his acceffton brought to Shaw Jchdn—Chara^er of that 
prince-. 

T H E decifive battle, whiqh qualKed forever the hope# of ^ p ,5jg 
Dara,. aod gave the crpwp of Hindoftan to AurungzSbe, 
was fought withiu fixteeu. mijes of Agra. Thp vidor, aftoniflied Reflcaiom.j 
at a piece of gpoid fortune which he did not exped, purfued not 
his enemies beyond the field.. The fugitives on both fides had 
rallied, in the rear of the ftnall parties who continued the adion, 

^nd prefented a fhev? pf firmnefs, without any inclination of 
renewing the combat. To an unconcerned fpedator it would 
have been difficult to determine which party had prevailed. The 
flight on each fide was equal ; and the field was left, by both 
armies, to the dead. But Dara was conquered in his own mind ; 
he paired fuddenly through the half-formed lines of his rallied 
army, ao<f men, who wanted but an excufe for flight, relinquilhed 
their ground with precipitation. Aurungzebe was firft convinced 
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of his viiJlory by its confequences ; but whether from policy of 
fear is iincertaioj he forbore to advance towards Agra. He, gave 
time to his troops to recover from their terror j as well as room 
to his enemies to increafe their panic : befides, the affairs of his 
rival were not defperate. Should the emperor take the field in 
perfon, the rebel pyinces, notwithftanding the advantages which 
they had obtained, would have vaniihed from his prefence. But 
his diftemper had not left Shaw Jehin, and he was incumbered 
with the indolence of age. 


't)ara appears 
before his 
father. 


The emperor had fat all day, id ahscioue expe^ation, in the 
tower over that gate of the citadfel which’ looked toward the field 
of battle. Parties of fugitives had often alarmed his fears j but 
the exprefles from Dara, during the time of aftion, had as often 
reftored his hopes. The princ<at«length canie to the foot of the 
wall, with marks of his own difeit. To mention the refull 
of the battle was fuperfluous; his appearance betrayed mis- 
fortune. “ The rebels, I perceive, have prevailed,” faid Shaw 
Jehin with a figh ; “ but Dara Shck6 muft have had fome Other 
caufe than fear for his flight.” — “ Yes,’’ replied the prince, 
“ there is a caufe. The traitor Shaifta Chan ! I have loft the 
empire, but let him not efcape, unpunilhed.” The emperor bent 
his eyes to the ground, and for fame time uttered not one word ; 
at length fuddenly ftarting up, he fald, “ What means Dara to 
do “ To defend thefe walls,” replied the prince. You de- 
ceive yourfelf,” faid Shaw Jehan ; “ walls are no defence to thofe 
who have failed in the field.” Having exprelTed himlelf in 
thefe words, he ordered the byeftanders, to remove. He. then 
advifed Dara to fet out immediately for Delhi. He told him, That 
the governor of that city Ihould have orders toflipplyhlm with , all 
the public money in his poflelllon ; and that an exprefs ftioiild be 
immediately difpatched to his Ton Solim^n, to march along the 

northern 
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northern banks of the Ganges, and to join him in the province of 
DoSb, which lies between that river and the Jumna. 


A. D. 

Hig. io6fi. 


Dara, approving of this advice, retired to his own palace, and Fii-« 
made preparations for his immediate flight. He loaded all his 
elephants and chariots with his women and fl.aves ; and for want 
of beafls of burden, he imprudently left his treafure behind. 
About midnight, the unfortunate prince iflued out of Agra, 
mounted on horfcback, accompanied by a few menial fervants. 

One of the pikemen who attended him, had the infolence to ride 
clofe by his fide, and to murmur in his ears concerning the lofs 
which he himfelf fuftained by fuch an abrupt departure. Dara 
was enraged at this hidden mark of his own fallen condition. 

“ Slave !” faid he, “ murmur not at your fate. Behold me, who 
but yefterday commanded armies, reduced thus low, and forget 
your own trivial misfortunes. Behold me, who am called great 
as Darius,” alluding to his own name, “ obliged to fly by 
night, and be filent concerning your fate.” The pikema* was 
ftruck by the reproof. He flirunk back, and the other fervants 
wept. One of them, was fo much enraged that he prepared to 
chaftife the flave ; but Dara interpofing faid, “ Forbear ! the 
•friends of the unfortunate have a right to complain in their pre- 
fence.” 


Dara proceeded through night, and deceived his misfortunes toDcihi. 
by repeating fome of the elegies of Hafiz, a famous poet of Shi- 
raz. When he had rode two miles from Agra, he heard the noife 
of horfemen approaching from behind. He flood and drew his 
fword ; but they were two private foldiers, who, having perceived 
the prince pafling through the gate of the city, took a refolution 
to join him. They told their bufinefs; and Dara was prevented 
from thanking them by his tears. He had not advanced many 
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A. D. 1658.' mile8> when an officer, with forty troopers joined him ; and by 
■ - > the dawn of the morning, feveral men of diftindlion came up 

with him, with three hundred horfe. With this retinue he con^ 
tinued his rout to Delhi ; and arrived in tliat city on the third dhy 
after his departure from Agra. 


Raifei forcei. The emperor, anxious about Dara, fent to his palace foon after 
his departure. He underftood that, in. the confulion, >he had 
neglected to carry along with him his treafure. He immediately, 
ordered fifty-feven mules to be loaddti with gold coin, and. to be 
lent to his fon under the proteftion of a detachment of the 
guards. But a tribe of Hindoos, who have fince made a figure 
under the name of Jates, having intelligence of this treafure, de- 
feated the party, and feized the money. This was a dreadful 
blow to Dara. Thirty lacks of the public money were only 
found in the pofleffion of the- governor of Delhi; and the mer- 
ehants and bankers would fubferibe to no loan, in the j«-efent 
untoward pofture of the prince’s afiairs. The threats of military 
execution at laft enabled him. to raife confiderable fums, for which 
he gave orders on the Imperial treafury. Sddiers flocked round 
his ftandard; and he had, in a. few days, the appearance of an 
army. 

Aorungn'be Aurungzcbc, who Hill remained encamped near the field of 

corrupts , % r r • 

battle, was informed ot every tranfa<9;ian in Agra by his fines. 
The greateft lords» who looked upon him as the heir if not the 
adlual pofleffor of the empire, endeavoured to gain his favour by 
giving him intelligence. He found that all the hopofr of D^ra 
depended upon the artpy under the command of his fon ; and 
he refolved to gain it over to his own views. He fent letters to 
the Raja Joy Singh, he wrote to Debere Chan, who, wiere ijext 
in command tq Splina^n Sheko, He e^agge»jt?d» ifipoffiblq, th^ 
3 hopelefs 
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rhopelefs conditidn of Dara ; he informed them, tliat the army of 
that prince had joined his ftandard, that he himfelf had fled un- 
itttended tor Delhi, that he could not efcape, as orders had been 
diftributed through all the provinces to feize him, as a public 
enemy. “ Shaw Jehan,” continued Aurungzebe, “ is rendered 
unfit for government by age and infirmities. Your hopes, and 
even, your fafety muft depend upon me; and as you value both, 
feize Soliman, and fend him to my camp.” 

Joy Singh, who received the firft letters from Aurungzebe, was 
^rplexed. His fears flood againfl his adherence to Soliman ; his 
honour rendered him averfe to fide with Aurungzebe. He went 
to the tent of Debere ; and that lord placed the letters which 
he alfo had received, in his hands. To feize the prince was -a 
meafure of peril, from his known valour; to attempt to fcducc 
^^^iJie’army, whilft he remained at its head, dangerous. They fol- 
lowed the middle courfc as the fafeft. When the news of the 
defeat of Dara arrived at the can;p, about a day’s march 
beyond Allahabad, the prince called a council of war. He 
propofed to march ftraight to Delhi; they diflented, and plainly 
told him, that they would not flir from the camp till more certain 
, advices arrived. The prince, anxious to join his father, was 
diftreffed beyond meafure. He endeavoured to perfuade them; 
but their meafures had been taken. He applied to the army ; 
they too were traitors, and difobeyed. Inflead of being able to 
affift Dara, he became afraid of his own fafety. He relblved to 
leave -a xamp where -he had no authority. He, however, al- 
. tered his opinion, and remained ; but the.principal officers, with 
their retinues, ieft the; camp. 

Shaifla Chan, who had commanded the right wing of Data’s 
•'fartny in the -late -battle, betrayed his trufl, and retreated without 
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A. D. coming to blows with the rebek He returned to Agra; and a 
mcfliige was fent him by the emperor, commanding him to appear 
in the prefcncc. His friends advifed him not to obey ; but his 
confidence was equal to his want of faith. He trufted in his own 
power; he was encouraged by the vicinity of the victorious 
princes. He went, and flood undaunted in the prefence. The 
emperor, offemled before at his treachery, was enraged at his 
impudence. “ You villain,” faid he, “ you fon of a villain, how 
could you prefumc to betray my fon and me ?” Shaifta took fire 
at the reproach. “ The name,” he replied, “ I confefs, is not 
unfuitable to Afiph Jah ; he invqfled Shaw Jehan with power, 
by delivering the heir of the crown into his hands.” The em- 
peror ftarted from his throne, and drew his fword. He looked 
furioufly around on the nobles, and cried, “ Will none of you feize 
the traitor?” All werefilent; the emperor repeated the fame 
words. Fowlad Chan flept forth, threw Shaifla to the ground, 
and binding his hands behind him, afked the further plcafure of 
Shaw jeh^n. “ Throw him headlong,” faid he, “ from the Im- 
perial baftion.” When they were dragging him to execution, 
Shaifta cried out to the emperor, “ Shall you, who are the vice- 
gerent of God, break his laws, by fticdding blood on the feventh 
day of the holy month of Ramzan?” Shaw Jehin hung down' 
his head for a moment j and then ordered him to be kept bound 
till the next day. 

a*rcued. The friends of Shaifla were, in the mean time, apprifed of his 
, danger. They gathered from all quarters, and colleded near ten 
thoufand men, who came to the gate of the citadel, and perempto- 
rily demanded him from the emperor. Shaw Jehan continued 
obftinate during the night. In the morning, the force of the 
rebels bad increafed ; and he perceived that they were refolved to 
«ome to extremities. He fent for the priibner ; and obliged, him 

to' 
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to write an order for them m difperfe. They fliw tlirough this 
piece of policy. They retulcd to obey the commands of a man 
fubjeft to another’s power. Scaling ladders were aflmally applied 
to the walls ; and the emperor was obliged to comply with the 
demands of the infurgents, and to reftore Shaifta to his freedom. 

On the ninth of June, the confederate princes appeared with 
their , army before the Capital. The city was in no condition to 
fuftain a fiege j and the gates were left open. Aurungzebe, de- 
clining to enter Agra, pitched his tent in a garden without the 
walls. His fcliemes were not yet ripe for execution ; and he 
affumed an appearance of moderation. Morad lay ill of his 
wounds ; and, being unable to attend to bufmefs, a fair field was 
left for his brother. The emperor, when the van of the rebels 
appeared in fight, ordered the gates of the citadel, which was a 
place of great ftrength, to be Ihut. This refolution alarmed 
Aurungzebe. To attack his father would be a meafurc of great 
imprudence. His health being re-eftablilhed, his fubjeds ftili 
looked up to him as their only lawful fovereign. Aurungzebe, 
therefore, refolved to fubftitute art in the place of force.. 

. When he arrived at the gate of the city he fent a trufty mef- 
fenger to his father. He ordered him to touch the ground in his 
name, before the emperor; and to fignify to him, that Aurung- 
zebe ftili retained for him the affedion of a fon, and the loyalty of 
a fubjed ; that his grief for what had happened was exceedingly 
great ; that he lamented the ambition and evil defigns of Dara, 
who had forced him to extremities ; that he rejoiced extremely at 
the emperor’s recovery from his indifpofition ; and that he hiinfelf 
remained without the city, in humble expedation of his com- 
mands. Shaw Jehan being no ftranger to the dark, crafty, and: 

intriguing difpofition of Aurungzebe, received his raelfenger with. 

affeded. 
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A. D. 1658. ,ffeacd joy. He had long dHbvcrcd his paffion for:reigmng ; 

and he refolved to meet deceit with duplicity. He, however, was 
not a match in art for his fon ; and by endeavouring to intrap 
Aurungzebe, he himfelf fell at laft into the fnarc. 

The con- Sliaw Jehan, to expifeate the real defigns of his rebellious fons, 
ference ^ jg daughter Jchanira to vifit them, upon their atrival at 

the gates of Agra. AUrungzebe having owned the fuperiority 
of Morad, the -princefs went firft to his tent. MeJr^ was of a 
difpofition that could neither conceal his hatred nor his love. 
He knew that Jehan^ra was invblably attached to the interefts of 
his elder brother; and being at the fame time fretful through the 
pain of his wounds, he treated her with difrefpefl:, and even ufed 
harfli exprcflTions. The haughty ffurit of jehanara was impatient 
of infillt. She called for her chair in her rage, and told him, 
that his brutality was equal to his crimes. The behaviour Of 
Morad to his fifter was inftantly carried to Aurungz^be, by his 
fpies. He ran Out of his tent, and ftopt her chair. “Will 
my fifter,” he faid, “ leave the camp Without enquiring concern- 
ing my health ? My long abfente, Jehanara, has, I fear, blotted 
me out of the memory of my relations. Should you not deign 
‘yourfelf to honour me with your prefence, it would have been 
kind to have fent to me one of your meanift flaves, to give me 
fome accounts of my father.” Having flattered her pride with 
fuch expreflions as thefe, he prevailed upon her to enter his tent, 
where (he was treated with the higheft refpaa and diftinClion. 

of ihe prm- To gain the confidence of JehanSfa, he pretended the greateft 

ccisjchanam fgjjiorfg for ^is own behaviour. He told her, that hU happinefs 
in life depended upon his father’s forgivenefs of his errors. 
“ But why did I call them errors, JehanSra?” faid he, “ they 
arc crimes ; though I ipight plead as an excufe, that I was de- 
ceived 
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ceired by defigning men ; but my folly in believing them, has 
thrown difcredit on my undefftanding, in my own eyes.” His 
affeverations were accompanied with tears ; and the princefs was 
deceived. “ I am no ftranger,” Ihe replied, “ to the fentiments 
of the emperor, on a fubjed which has caufed fo much of his 
forrow. He is moll offended at Morad, who has added the name 
of Sovereign to his other crimes. He confiders Aurungzfibe as 
only milled by mifreprefentation ; Morad as an obllinate and de- 
termined rebel. Defcrt him, therefore, and you may not only 
depend upon forgivenefs, but upon all the favour an indulgent 
parent can bellow on a fon whom he loves.” 

Aurungzebe’s countenance appeared lightened up with joy, dur- 
ing the time which Ihe employed in fpeaking. But an affeded 
darknefs returned upon his features when llie mentioned Mor^l. 
“ Data’s party,” he then began, “ is nfined ; and Fortune Ijas 
added to the friends of Morad. The firll is unpopular, on 
account of his palTionate feverity among the nobility ; the latter 
beloved, for the open honelly qf his difpofitionand his unequalled: 
valour. As for me,” continued Aurungzebc, “ I am what I feem, 
a man devoted to the fervice of God ; a charadler little calculated 
to gain the favour of men. But Ihould Dara appear to have 
friends to fupport my endeavours to regain the elleera of my 
father, I venture to allure Jehanara, that I will fucceed or perilh 
in the attempt.’” He fpoke thefe words with fuch an appearance 
of emphatic flneerity, that the princefs was overjoyed. In the 
opennefs of her heart, Ihe informed him of all the refourccs of 
her brother Dara ; and Ihe mentioned the names of his principal 
friends. Many who pretended to be in the intcrell of Aurungzebe 
, were of the number ; though they had yielded for the prefent to the 
bias of fortune. Without any pcrfonal affeaion for Dara, they 

affeAcd his caufe from a principle of juhice. ** I a,m rejoiced, 
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Jchanara,” faid Aurung/ebe, “ at the clifcovcry you have made. 
No doubts now remain to perplex my niind. Go to my father, 
and tell him, that in two days he Ihall fee Aurungzebc at his 

feet.” 


liinpfror Shaw Jehan, upon this occafion, forgot the natural cautioufnefs 

oiT of his charadcr. He looked upon his fehemes as completed ; and 
thought he faw Aurungzebc already fiibmitting to his clemency. 
In the fulnels of his heart he fat down and wrote a letter to Data. 
He acquainted the prince, that the bad alped ot his fortune began 
to change. “ Aurungzebe,” faid he, “ is difgufted with the in- 
folence of Morad. He is to abandon that haughty young man, 
and to throw himfelf at my feet. A foolifli and inexperienced 
boy, who owed all his fuccefs to the abilities of his brother, mull 
foon fall when deprived of his fupport. But wc are not to de- 
pend upon the contrition of Aurungzebe. When he Ihall enter 
the citadel, his perfon will be feized. Hold yourfclf, therefore^ 
in readinefs to march with all expedition to Agra. Two days 
more fliall carry to you accounts of the full completion of our 
deligns.” The emperor placed his letter in the hands of Nahir- 
dil, one of his trufty flaves. He ordered him to fet out for 
Delhi at midnight, with all expedition. 


His letter The impatience of the emperor proved fatal to his fehemes. 
intercepted, Cljaii had his fpies in the prefence; and one of them in- 

formed him, that a letter had been written, and given in charge 
to Nahlrdil. He fiifpeded that it was intended for Dara; and he 
occupied the road toward Delhi with fome faithful friends. 
Nahirdil had fcarcc iffued out of the gate of the city, when fome 
horfemcn furrounded and feized him. He was brought to 
Shaifla, who perufed the letter. Elevated with the difeovery, he 
immediately went tt) the palace of Aurungzebe; for that prince 

had 
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had now taken up his refidence in the city. Tlie Have was con- a. p. 
fined with the greateft fecrecy. The prince read the letter v\ith- 
out emotion. He had always doubted the emperor’s finccrity, 
when he promifed his forgivenefs to a fon who had ruined his 
armies in two battles. He, however, profeeuted liis plan of deceit 
with indefatigable perfeverance. To befiege liis father in the 
citadel would be an unpopular, if not a dangerous meafure. The 
reverence which the army ftill had for their aged fovereign, would 
prevent them from drawing their fwords againft him. But the 
citadel muft be poflefled, and the perfon of the father mull be 
placed in the hands of his ambitious fonj otherwile he may give 
his hopes to the wind. 

On the fifteenth of June, Aurungzebe was to have performed Aurunj.- 
his promife of viliting his father in the citadel. The emperor, 
full of anxiety, looked forward to the appointed hour, in which 
he faw a period to his misfortunes. A letter from his fon was 
delivered into his hands, when he expected him in perfon. He 
told his father, that his crimes were of fo deep a dye, that 
he could not divert himfclf of fear that the injured emperor would 
not forgive him. “ However much defirous I am of being re- 
ceived into favour, I cannot rifque my perfonal fafety in the 
prefence. The guilty are always timid. Permit me, therefore, 
to receive the mort convincing proofs of my fovereign’s forgive- 
nefs ; and let my fon, Mahommed, who reveres the perfon and 
authority of his grandfather, be admitted into the citadel with a 
guard for the prote£lion of my perfon.” Shaw jehan, anxious 
for the execution of his own proje<3:, found, that without confeni- 
ing to thefe propofals, it murt be entirely frurtrated. He there- 
fore returned for anfwer, that Mahommed, with a certain num- 
ber of men, might come. 
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Mahommcd accordingly, having received the proper inftruftions 
from his father, entered the citadel, and difpofed his party in 
different places. I’he emperor, in the mean time, had concealed a 
body of men in a court adjoining' to the haram. The prince 
roaining about, lighted on thefc men. He complained to die 
cmpcior of an intention againft his father’s perfon ; he there- 
fore plainly told him, that till ihcfe men were removed, he would 
fend a meffenger to Aurungztbe to flop him from coming into 
the citadel. Shaw Jehan, whether he put fome confidence in the 
promifes of his ion, or that he thought he could feize him by 
means of the w'omen and eunuchs of the feraglio, is uncertain ; 
but he removed the foldiers out of the fort, as a proof of his 
fliKcrity. It afterwards appeared, that the emperor refted. his 
hopes on a number of robuft Tartar women in the harafn, wHom 
he had avmcd with daggers ; and who, from the fpirit of 4:heir 
country, were fit for an undertaking of boldncfs. 


Sh.uv [ch.'in 
f.ikcn [ui* 
iuile’I . 


Mahommecl, contrary to his expeftations, found hrs party fu- 
perior within the citadel. He, however, concealed his intentions. 
Every thing was fettled ; and the emperor and His grantlfon 
remained in filcnt expectation. News was at laft brought, that 
Aiirungzcbc had mounted his horfc; and that the proceflion .of 
his retinue was approaching. Shaw Jehan wtis elevated with 
hopes; but the crafty prince, as if ftruck with a fit of devotion, 
ordered his cavalcade to change their courfe, and to move to- 
ward the tomb of Akbar, where he intended to offer up his 
prayers to Heaven. When the emperor was informed of this 
circumftance, he ftarted up from his throne in great rage. ' Ma- 
hoinmcd,” faid he to the prince, ‘‘ what means Aurungztbe by 
this behaviour ? Is he more anxious to appcafe the fpirit of his 
groat anceftor for his crimes, than the offended majefty ofhis own 
fuher Mahommcd calmly replied, ‘‘ My father had never any 

intention 
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intention to vifit the emperor.’’ • “• What then brought Mahom- ^ 

^ ^ ® Hig, lO'.H. 

med hither f ’ retorted Shaw Jehan. “ To take charge of the cita- v— / 

dell” Mahommed coolly rejoined. The emperor finding hiturolf 

betrayed and outwitted by his grandfon, bore hiin clown with a 

torrent of opprobrious names. The prince, feting his paflion 

rifing heyond the bounds of reafon, retired from the prcfcnce 

with the ufual obeifance, and left his rage to fubfide at Ici- 

fure. 

The emperor, after the heat of his paflion was over, began to 
reflect upon his deplorable condition. He accufed his own weak- 
' nefs more than his fortune ; and' he was afliamcd to have fallen 
into a fnare which he himfelf had laid. Rcfentment and a defne 
of immediate revenge prevailed over every other palflon of his 
foul. He fent again for Mahommed. The prince came ; and 
found his grandfather with his hand upon the Coran, and his 
eyes raifed to the Imperial crown, which was fufpended over his 
head. “ You fee, Mahommed,” he faid, “ thefe fiicrcd objeas, 
before an unfortunate old man. I am overwhelmed with rage, 
worn out with age and difeafe. It is in your pow'er, young man, 
to make me; for once, happy in my latter days. Releafe me from 
prifon ; and by thefe,” pointing to the crown, and holding the 
Coran in his hand, “ I folcmnly fwear to make you emperor of 
the Moguls.” The prince was filcnt; but various palfions flew 
alternately over. his features. “And do you hefitate, begun 
Shaw Jehan, “ to do an aaion, which will at once gain you the 
favour of Heaven and the empire of Hindoftan ? Arc you afraid, 
that it fhall be hereafter related to your difpraife, that you de- 
livered an aged grandfather from prifon and difgracc?” The 
prince hung down his head for a moment; then fuddcnly Halt- 
ing, ruflied out without uttering a word. 
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It is cliflicult to determine ‘wliat motive induced the prince to 
decline the offer made to him by Shaw Jehan. He was ambi- 
tious; nor was he remarkable for his filial piety. He probably 
doubted his grandfather’s finccrity; or he did not chufc to truft 
to prcpofals impofed by ncceffity. Aurungzebe, however, efcaped 
Irom imminent danger through the felf-denial of his fon. Had the 
emperor appeared in public at the head of his friends, Aurung- 
•/dbe would fiirink from before him; and the haughty Morad 
would Ily. I he nobles- who adhered to the intereft of the 
brothers, and even the common foldiers had repeatedly declared, 
that they would not draw their fwords againft a prince under 
whofc long and aiifpicious government their country had fo much 
llourlflied. The firft repulfe received from. Mahommed, did not 
induce the emperor to relinquifli his defigns. He font to him a 
fecond time; but he refufed to come to his prefence. He 
had flill the keys of the citadel in his poffeflion; and neither 
Aurungzebe nor his fon chofe to ufe force to obtain them from 
him. Two days paffed in this fufpence. Shaw Jehan was oblli- 
jiatc ; and Mahommed flood on his guard within the walls. The 
firft, however, defpairedof gaining over the latter to his purpofe ; 
and, in the evening of the fecond day, he fent him the keys of the 
ibrtrefs, and dcfired him to acquaint his father, that he might 
now come, in full fecurity, to fee his imprifoned fovercign. 

Aurungzebe excufed hirafclf in a letter. He complained of 
his father’s intentions againft him, under the mafk of clemency 
and fricndfhip; that when he pretended to forgive one fon, he 
affiftcd another fon with money, to take away his life in war. 
“ If the emperor complains,” faid Aurungzebe, “ Dara is only to 
blame. He owes his misfortunes to the ambition and evil defigns 
of a fon unworthy of his favour. As for me,” continued the 
prince, “ no injuries can alter my affedions. Nature makes me 

wifli 
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wifh well to my father ; and Heaven has impofcd my regard for 
him upon me as a duty. But though I love the emperor, 
I alfo love my life 5 and I am determined not to truft it in the 
hands of even a father, till the influence of ill-dcfigning perfons 
has departed quite from his mind. Let him, in the mean while, 
pafs his time in that ferenc tranquillity which is fuitable to his 
years; and when I fliall have difabled Dara from doing further 
harm to the empire, 1 myfclf will come and open the gates of the 
citadel.” This letter was only intended to deceive the people. 
It was publicly read to the nobles ; and it is even doubtful 
whether it was fent at all to the emperor. 

When the prince Mahommed took pofTefllon of the perfon of 
the emperor, with the citadel, his father, as has been already 
related, was paying his devotions at the flirine of the emperor 
Akbur. When intelligence of his fon’s fuccefs was carried to him, 
he immediately waited upon Morad in his palace ; and told him 
all the circumflances of the affair. That prince, who knew that he 
could have no hopes from his father, was much pleafed at hearing 
of his imprlfonincnt. Aurungzebe, in the mean time, falutcd 
him emperor, and faid ; “ Monad had before the name, but he now 
has the power of a fovereign. My wiflies,” continued he, “ are 
now completely accomplifhed. 1 have contributed to raife a 
prince, worthy of the throne of our anceftors, and I have but one 
favour to alk for all the fatigue which I have undergone.” 
“ Speak your wifhes,” faid Morad, “ and they fliall be inflantly 
granted.” “ This world,” replied Aurung/.ebe, “ has already 
overwhelmed me too much with its cares. I long to throw the 
burden away ; I am tired of the vain buftle and pageantry of 
life. Will, therefore, the emperor of the Moguls permit me to 
make a pilgrimage to Mecca.? will he give me fome fmall al- 
lowance to enable me to pafs my days in cafe, and in the excr- 
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cifeof prayer and conftantdevotibn ?” Morad, though fecretly over- 
joyed at his rcfoliuion, made lome flight attempts to dilTuade him. 
Aurungzebe was determined. His brotlicr yielded to his impor- 
tunity; and the crafty prince prepared for a journey which he 
never intended to make. 

Whilft this farce was ading at Agra, advices arrived that Data 
liad colledled a confiderable force at Delhi. Oflicers of diftindtion 
crowded to- the prince evciy day from the diflant provinces. 
Aurungzebc pretended to be alarmed. He advifed his brother to 
march in perfon to fmi/h the war. That prince, who w'as fond 
of adion, prepared for the field ; but he wanted money. The old 
emperor had concealed part of the Imperial treafure ; Aurungzebc 
had fccrcted the reft. The army of Morad had not been paid 
for two months, and they began to murmur. The prince called 
together all the bankers of Agra. He offered to mortgage part 
of the revenue, for an immediate loan ; but they refufed to give 
him credit. He was enraged beyond meafure, and he prepared to 
life force; when his brother advifed him againft an a£l of in- 
juftice, and promifed to difeharge the arrears due to the af my out 
of his own private fortune. Morad acceded to the propofal, with- 
out obferving its fatal tendency. Aurungzebe, by this expedient, 
became at once popular in the army and in the city. 

The defigns of Aurungzebe were now too palpable not to be 
perceived. I he friends of Morad had long feen through his 
deceit'; and the prince himfclf, though not fufpicious, was now 
convinced that he covered ambition under the mafk of fandity. 
The preparations for Mecca had been converted into preparations 
for the field. He told his brother, that he ftill flood in need of his 
advice. He marched in front from Agra, with a divifion of the 
ai my ; and Morad, having created his uncle Shaifta, captain- 

7 ' general 
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general of the Imperial forces, left that lord in the government of 
Agra, and followed Aurungzebe. The latter prince having ar- 
rived at Muttra, received intelligence, that Dara had taken the 
rout of Lahore. He ftopt, and waited for the arrival of his brother ; 
who joined hiih the next day. The latter had, on his march, been 
convinced by his friends, that his brother had defigns on his life; 
and fclf-prefervation, as well as ambition, rendered it ncceflary 
for him to prevent the falling blow. 

The day after Morad’s arrival at the camp near Muttra, he invited 
his brother to an entertainment. Aurungzebc, who never had fiif- 
pecltcd the open temper of Morad, accepted of the invitation. 
When the brothers fat at dinner, Nazir Shabas, high-lleward of 
the houfehold, who was in the fecret, entered fuddenly, and whif- 
pered in Morad’s ear, that now was the time to make a rent in a 
magnificent drefs. Aurungzebe, whole eye coultl trace the 
thoughts in the features of the face, was alarmed at this myftc- 
rious whifporing, as well as at the alFcdted gaiety of his brother. 
He remained filent; and Morad diljpatched Shabas, with only 
defiling him to wait the fignal. Aurungzebe was now convinced 
that there was a defign againll; his life. He complained fuddenly 
of a violent pain in his bowels ; and, rifing under a pretence of 
retiling, joined his guards, and returned to his own quarter of the 
catdp. 

Mordd ’ aferibed his brother’s departure to his illnefs ; and 
entertained no idea that he had the Icall ful'picion of his own 
intentions. In three days lie recovered of the pretended 
pain in his bowels. He received his brother’s congratulations 
with every mark of efteem and affedtion ; and the day after, he 
fent him an invitation to come to his tent, to fee foiiie beautiful 
women, whom he had colledted for his amufement. Their per- 
formances. 
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formancesia finging, in danefng, and in playing upon various in- 
llrumcnts of raufic, were, he faid, beyond any thing ever feen 
in Hindohan. He enlarged upon their grace, their beauty, tlie 
elegant fymmetry of their linibs. The mind of Morad, who was 
naturally a great lover of pleafurc, was inflamed at the deferip- 
tion ; and, contrary to the advice of all his friends, he went to 
his brother’s quarter. On the arrival of the emperor, as Aurung- 
zebe afFeded to call his brother, he was received by the young 
ladies in an inner tent. They were handfome beyond defeription, 
and the voluptuous prince was ftruck wi{h a pleafmg aflonifliinent 
at their charms. 

An elegant entertainment was in the mean time ferved up to 
the found of vocal and inftrumcntal mufic. Morad was elevated, 
and called for wine of Shiraz. The ladies fat round him in a 
circle, and Aurungzebe, throwing off his ufual aufterity, began to 
partake of the wine. Morad in a fliort time became intoxicated, 
and his brother, inftcad of wine, impofed upon him bum- 
pers df arrack. He at length fell afleep on a fopha, in the arms 
of one of the ladies. Aurungzebe had, in the mean time, given 
orders to fome of his officers, to entertain the lords who attended 
Morild in the fame voluptuous manner. Even his body-guard 
were intoxicated with wine ; fo that the unfortunate prince was 
left without defence. 

Aurungzebe gave orders to Ziffer Jung and three other lords, to 
enter the tent and to bind his brother. The lady retired upon their 
coming ; and they advanced to the fopha on which he lay. 
His fword and dagger had been already removed by the care of 
Aurungzebe ; and they began foftly to bind his hands. Morad 
darted up at this operation ; and began to deal around his blows. 
The lords were terrified, and the prince began to call aloud 

for 
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for hi3 fword. Aurungz^be, wfco'^aood at the door of the tent, 
thruft his head from behind the curtain, and faid, with a 
menacing voice, “ He has no choice but death or fubmiflion ; 
difpatch him if he refifts.” Morid, hearing the voice of his bro- 
ther, began to upbraid him ; and fubmitted to his fate. Na/Ir 
Shabas, his principal friend and advifcr, was at the fame inftant 
fcized. He had been fitting under a canopy before the paymaf- 
ter-general’s tent ; and at a fignal given, the ropes of the four pole* 
were at once cut ; and before he could extricate himfelf, he was 
bound. The other lords who were attached to the prince, being 
furrounded with armed men, were brought before Aurungzebe, 
to whom they fwore allegiance. A murmur ran through the 
camp ; but it was an ineffedual found : and the army, as if but 
half wakened from a dream, fell fall: afleep again. 
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The night was not far advanced when Morad was feized s»nt prifoner 
and bound. Before day-light appeared, he and his favourite *** 
were mounted on an elephant, in a covered amari or callle, 
and fent off under an efcort to Agra. Fearing that fome attempts 
might be made to refeue them, Aurungz6be ordered three other 
elephants to be fent off before them, attended by guards to elude 
purfuers. The precaution was unneceflary. Mankind forfook 
Mor^d with his fortune. In adion, in the manly exercifes of the 
field, he had many admirers; but the accomplifliments of his mind 
acquired him but few friends ; and even thofe whom he favoured 
with his gcnerofity, were difgulled at his haughtinefs. He 
fell by attempting to be artful. Had he followed, in his defigns 
againft his brother, the natural bias of his own intrepid mind, 
he could not have failed ; but he met that crafty prince in his 
own province of deceit, and he was foiled. This remarkable 
tranfa<fBon happened in the camp near Muttra, on the fixth of 
July 1^58. 

VoL. III. L 1 Though 
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Though Shaifta, who was left in the government of Agra» 
was fufficiently attached to the caufc of Aurungzebc, that 
cautious prince left his fon Mahommed in that capital, to watch 
any unforefeen events that might arife. To the joint ca.re of 
Mahommed and Shaifta the unfortunate MorW was committed ; 
and his brother having no fears remaining in that quarter, naov- 
ed his camp from Muttra, and arrived at Delhi on the twenty-* 
fixth of July. Though he had not aflumed the Imperial titles,, 
he created Omrahs in that city, the firft of whom was Ziffer 
Jung, whom he dignified with the name of Chan JeMn. \J-n- 
dcr that lord he detached a divifion of his army againft 
Dara. That prince, upon the news of the approach of Zif- 
fer, decamped from Sirhind, and took the rout of Lahore. In 
his march he laid under military execution all. the R^a? and go- 
vernors of diftrids who refufed to join. He raifed confiderable 
Aims in his way ; and having croffed the Suttulnz, ordered all the 
boats on that river to be deftroyed. 


Dara flici 
Lahoic. 


Dara having advaneed beyond the river Bea, took poffelTion of 
Lahore. Giving his army time to breathe in that city, he em- 
ployed himfelf in levying troops, and in colleding the Imperial, 
revenue. Daopd, the general of his forces, remained in the mean, 
time at the village of Tilbundi, with half the army, to guard thp' 
paflage of the river Bea. Aurungzebc, upon advice of the dif- 
pofitions of Dara, reinforced the army of Ziffer with five thou- 
fand horfe, under the condud of Chillulla* The war with Dara,. 
from being protraded, became ferious. The minds of the people 
were divided, as long as two princes continued in the field. Au- 
rungzObc, with his caution, was rapid in his defigns. He knew 
how to ufe as well as how to gain a vidory. His fiifpicious 
temper faw peril rifing from delay ; and therefore, notwithftand- 
ing the folftitial rains were at their height, and the country de- 
luged: 
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luged with water, he prepared to move toward Lahore with all 
his forces. 

Apprehending that his not afluming the name of emperor, 
would be confidered by mankind as a tacit acknowledgment 
of the injuftice of his proceedings, he refolved to exalt the 
Imperial umbrella over his head. His afFeded felf-denial upon 
former occafions, flood at prefent in the way of his defigns. He 
was alhamed to take upon himfelf an honotir which, from mo- 
tives of religion, he had pretended before to rejed. His moft 
intimate friends knew, however, the fecret thoughts of his mind. 
They infinuated to the nobles, that Aurungz^be, from declining 
fo long to afeend the throne, feemed to have fKll an intention of 
retiring from the world, that, In his zeal for religion, he might 
be induced to leave his friends to the refentment of his enemies ; 
that therefore it was the bufinefs of all to force upon him, in a 
manner, a power neceflary to their own fafety. They waited 
upon him in a body. He feemed difappointed, and even of- 
fended at their propofal. At length he fuffered himfelf fo be 
perfuaded. “ You are,” faid he, “ refolved to facrifice my love 
of retirement to your own cafe. But be it fo ; God will, per- 
haps, give me that tranquillity upon the throne, which I hoped to 
find in a cell; and if lefs of my time thall be employed in 
prayer, more of it will be fpent in good aiftions. I fliould only 
have an inclination for virtuous deeds in my retreat ; but, as 
emperor of the Moguls, I Ihall have the power of doing them. 
Thefe motives, and not the vain pomp of greatnefs, induce me 
to aflume the empire.” 

On the fecond of Augufl; in an afiembly of the nobility, he 
mounted the throne, in the garden of Azab&d near Delhi. No 
pompous cercmcmies were ufed upon the occafion ; for he af- 
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felled to defplfe magnificence. His financeSj at the fame titnCy 
were low} and he prudently confidered that money> in the prelent 
fituation of affairs, would 'be better bellowed upon an army, than 
on the idle pageantry of Hate. He afluined upon his acceffion 
to the throne, the pompous title of Allum-gire, or The 
Conqueror of the World; being then near the clofe of the 
fortieth year of his age. 


The means taken by Aurungzebe to obtain the empire, were 
fcarce more julliliable, than thofe by which he fecured to himfelf 
the undillurbed polfclTion of the throne. Religion, the conveni- 
ent cloke of knavery in all countries, was the chief engine of his 
ambition ; and, in that refped, he relied on the credulity of man- 
kind, to a degree of unpardonable imprudence. His felf-denial 
and moderate profeffions agreed fo little with his adlions, that 
it is even aflionilhing, how any perlbn of common refledion could 
have been for a moment deceived. But the vulgar give implicit 
faith to fandity in its moft queftionable form ; and Morad, by 
whofe popularity and valour his brother overthrew the hopes of 
Dara, fufpeded not a duplicity to which his own foul was a 
llranger. To deceive that prince» was to feciurc the empire. 
Bearing more the appearance of an hermit himfelf, than that of. 
a competitor for the throne, the army looked up to Morad ; who 
being addided beyond meafurc to pleafure, gave up the influence 
as well as the labour of bufinefs to his brother. Aurungzebej toi 
fupport his ambitious views, was obliged to have recourfe to arta 
which llamp his charadec with meannefs,. whilft they prove the 
abilities of his mind. 


Mordd, with many commendable qualities, was alfo diftin- 
guilhcd by difgufting weaknel][^s. Inllead of that haughty pride 
which recommends itfclf in its very abfurdities, he wa» puflfed np< 

with 
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with unmanly vanity. A ftranger to his own merit in thofe 
things in which he excelled in the opinion of the world, he ar- 
rogated to himfclf praife in provinces for which nature had al- 
together rendered him unfit. With an open and generous difpo- 
fition, he wiihed to be thought artful and fevere ; and blind to 
his abilities in the field, he endeavoured to carry the palm in the 
cabinet. To mention to him the defigns of his brother, was a 
fatirc upon his penetration ; to fugged to him caution, was, in 
his eyes, an accufation of his courage. lie looked not around 
him into the condu£t of others ; and he abhorred every enquiry 
into his own. Under the fltadow of this carelcfs and arrogant 
vanity in Mordd, his brother fabricated at Icifure his own de- 
figns. But his excedlve eagerriefs to heighten the deceit, was the 
means of its being difeovered. Morad himfelf faw through the veil 
of flattery which he had laid over his ambitious views ; but 
the vanity, which at fird induced him to give faith to Aurung- 
z6be, made him afterwards defpife his infincerity. He fell at 
lad a vL£lim to his own arrogant folly. 

Aurungz^be, however, owed not altogether his fuccefs either 
to his own hypocrify, or to the weaknefs of his brother. Na- 
turally averfe to pomp and magnificence, he affected all his life 
that humble deportment which brings the prince near to the 
people. Without being virtuous from principle, he was an ene- 
my to vice from conditution ; and he never did an ad of injudicc, 
till he afpired to the throne. In his private charadter, he was an 
example of decency to others ; an affedionate parent, a fincere 
friend, a jud mafler. Deflitute of that elegance of perfon, and: 
that winning behaviour which had rendered his brothers the idols, 
of the people wherever they moved, he endeavoured to acquire a 
degree of popularifty by the auderity of his manners. Like the- 
left of the family of Timur, he wa» bred u£ wUh very free no.- 
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tlons upon the fubjeitof religion; but various circumftanccs in- 
duced him afterwards to affiime the appearance of a rigid devo- 
tee. His brothers, by encouraging men of all religions, had of- 
fended the followers of Mahommed. The pofterity of thofe Mo- 
guls, who under Baber conquered India, and foldiers of fortune 
from Tartary and Perfia, occupied the greateft number of the 
places of profit and truft in the empire. Thefe could not fee, 
without envy, men of different perfuafions from themfelves, ad- 
mitted into the confidence of princes who Hill profeffed the Ma- 
hommedan faith. Though filent at court, they murmured in 
fecret ; and lamented the declining ftate of a religion, under the 
aufpices of which they had extended their government over 
India. Aurungzebe, by his rigid adherence to the tenets incul- 
cated in the Coran, gained the efteem of all thofe, who, if the 
expreffion may be ufed, were the chains which kept together the 
nations of Hindoftan under the houfe of Timur. But the influ- 
ence which Aurungzebe derived from his devotion did not, for 
many years, fuggeft an ambition to afpire to the empire. He 
only hoped, that under the cloke of fandity, he might pafs in 
fafety his life under any of his brothers, whom Fortune might 
place on the throne. 


THE HISTO 




of^Aurung. That fpccious appearance, which the adions of a man of 
religion muft wear in the eyes of the world, facilitated his 
fehemes. In his long march from the Decan, his troops ob- 
ferved a moft exad difeipline. No ravages were committed ; no 
injufticc done. When he fat down with his army in a field of 
corn, he cither paid the eftimated value to the owners, or gave a 
receipt for it as a part of the revenue due to the crown. “ Though 
I am forced, faid he, “ into a war by the machinations of-Dara, 
I cannot conlidcr myfclf as in an enemy’s country.” When the 
people came to decide their differences before hiin, he remanded 

* them 
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Ifhem to the officers of the empire. “ Fortune/^ he was heard to 
ky, “ may change the prince, but the fundamental laws of the 
ikte muft not be changed. Should I fail in my prefent enter- 
pcize,” continued he to the petkioners, “ ray .judgment would not 
avail you, nay, it would do you harm with the conquerors. But 
if I lhall fucceed in ray undertakings, I promife to acquiefce in 
the determinations of the Imperial judges.” Thefe moderate 
fentiments contributed to reconcile the minds of the people to his 
government ; and even induced them to alcribe the mod wicked of 
his adtions to neceffity. 
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When the news of his having mounted the throne arrived rnteiiigence 
at Agra, the governor filled every corner of the city with pub- 
lic demondrations of joy. The people were rather druck with 
furprize, than moved with gladnefs. They, however, obferved 
that cautious filcnce which fuits the fubjeds of dcfpotifm. The 
noife of the artillery on the walls of the citadel, faluted the old 
emperor’s ears, and rouzed him from the melancholy into which 
he had been plunged by his misfortunes. “ Go, Jehan^ra,” he 
faid, for his daughter was the only perfon near him ; “ go, and 
learn the caufe of this fudden mark of joy ! But why Ihould 
yre enquire ? The gladnefs of thofe who furround us, mud add to 
our grief. Some new misfortune mud have fallen on Dara ; look 
not abroad, led the fird object to drike your eyes, Ihould be the 
head of a brother whom you tenderly loved.” Jehanara, burding 
into tears, arofe ; and, in the paflage which led to the haram,. 
was met by the chief eunuch, who was hadening to the emperor 
with the news. 


The eyes of Sha.w jehan flalhed with rage. He rofe— fie concemJng^ 
walked to and fro through the apartment, but he uttered not 
one word. His daughter fat at a didance in tears ; he railed his 

Byes,. 
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eyes, and looked ftedfaftly for fome time on the figure of a crown 
which hung fufpended from the ceiling over his head. He called 
at length the chief eunuch ; “ Take,’’ faid he, that bauble 
away ; it mocks me with the memory of my former condition.” 
The tear flood in his eye : “ Yet flay thy hand,” refuraed the 
emperor ; “ this would be owning the right of Aurungz^be.” He 
beckoned to the eunuch to retire : he flood involved in thought. 
“ The new emperor, JehanSra,” faid Shaw Jehin, “ has prema- 
turely mounted his throne. He Ihould have added the murder 
of a father to the other crimes which have raifed him fo high. 
But this perhaps is alfo art ; he wants to deprive me, by mifre- 
prefentation, of what remains of my fame, before he deprives me 
of life.” 

How received Whilft Shaw Jchan was making thefe melancholy refledions 
jeVin!'^ on his own loft condition, a meflage was brought to him from 
Mahomraed, the eldeft fon of Aurungz^be, who had remained 
at Agra. He begged leave to have permiflion to wait upon his 
grandfather. The emperor, ftarting from his reverie at the name 
of Mahommed, replied to the meflenger, “ If he comes as an 
enemy, I have no power to prevent him ; if as a friend, I have 
now no crown to beftow alluding to his offer to Mahommed,. 
when tliat prince I'eized the citadel. The meflenger told him, 
That Mahommed wiflied only to be admitted to communicate to 
the emperor the reafons which induced his father to mount 
the throne. Fathers,” replied Shaw Jchan, “ have been de- 
throned by their fons ; but to infult the misfortunes of a parent, 
was left for Aurungzebe. What reafon but his ambition has the 
rebel for afliiming the empire ? To liften to his excufes, would be 
to acknowledge the juftice of his condud, by (hewing, by my 
weaknefs, that I could no longer wield the feepter which he has 
ftruck from my hand.” Mahommed retired. 
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Though the power of Shaw Jehin had, in a great meafure, ter- ^658. 

minated with the ficknefs which, rouzed his fons to arms, his < .r—J 

reign may 4 ie faid to have continued till AurungzSbe mounted * 
the throne near Delhi. He held the fcepter of India thirty folar 
years, five months and two days ; and when he was dethroned, 
he had arrived at the fixty-feventh year of his age. The means 
by which Shaw Jehin obtained the empire of the Moguls, were 
not more juftifiable than thofe which he fo much blamed in Au- 
rungzebe. He rebelled againfl: his father, and he permitted his 
relations to be facrificed to his fears. When he had fccurcd to 
himfelf the undillurbed polfcllion of the empire, he became an 
excellent and a humane, as well as an able prince. During his 
long reign, we hear of no private aflaffinalions, no public execu- 
tions, no arbitrary injuftice, no oppreffion. Rebellion, which gene- 
rally rifes from tyranny, was unknown ; univerfal peace was efla- 
blilhed on the undeviating juftice and clemency of the emperor. 

His government was vigorous without feverity, impartial, digni- 
fied, and fudden in its determinations. He received complaints 
with well-weighed caution j and never pafled judgment till both 
parties were heard. His pervading eye travelled to the moft 
diftant corners of his empire. He traced oppreffion to its 
moft fecrct retreats ; and, though a lover of money, no fum 
could protea offenders from his juftice. Theft and robbery were, 
by his prudent regulations, eradicated from his extenfive empire. 

The governors of the provinces were diredled byanedia, to pay out 
of their private fortunes, the Ioffes of the fubjea in that way ; 
which were afeertained upon oath in a court of juftice. The fen- 
tcnce of the judge was a warrant for the money upon the Su- 
bas, which they were forced immediately to pay; otherwllc they 
were, upon complaint to the emperor, turned out of their govern- 
ments, and feverely fined. 
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Shaw Jeh^n was handfome in his perfon, adivc in ail the man« 
ly exercifes, affable and agreeable in his converfation. He did 
not, like his father, defeend too much from the dignity jjf a prince, 
nor involve himfclf in an obfeure diftance and referve. Warm in 
his conftitution, he loved the company of women ; though tlie 
charms of the daughter of Afiph, the mother of almoft ail his chil- 
dren, kept pofTeflion of his affeftions during her life. His learning 
was fuch as was common among the princes of the houfe of 
Timur ; a thorough knowledge of the Arabian and Pcrfian lan- 
guages, tlie arts of writing and fpeaking with elegance and pro- 
priety, the ftudy of hiflory, of the Coran, of the laws and ca- 
nons of his predecefTors, of the art of government, financiering, 
and of the ancient ufages of the empire. Though eclipfed by 
the extraordinary abilities of Mohabet in war, lie was a good 
general, and an excellent foldier. His reputation was fo high in 
that refped, that he not only kept his own dominions in peace 
at home, but even made extenfive conquefts abroad. Rapid in 
all his mcafures, he crufhed rebellion before it delervedthe name ; 
for to fufped it in any man, was with him to be prepared. A 
lover of plcafure, without being its flave, he never negleded 
bufmefs for fenfuality ; and indullry, wealth and cono^merce flou- 
rifhed under the certain protcilion and vigilance of his govern- 
ment. Had he not fallen in tome meafure from the Rate of rea- 
fon and fcnfibility, by the rage of that cruel diforder which he 
inherited from his father, he might have defeended from the 
throne to his grave, and have crowned his latter days with that 
luftre which had covered his reign. But his mind was weak- 
ened by difeafej and his age was devoted to melancholy and. 
mifery. 


Shaw Jehan was, upon the whole, a great, and if we draw a. 
veil over, his acceflion to the throne, a good prince. But we 
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muft afcribe his cruelty in a great meafure to necefflty, and the A. D. iSjS. 

. . Hig. io6l. 

manners of his country. Ambition, among the princes of the Eaft, ^ 

is joined with the ftronger paflion of fear. Self-prefervation 
drives them on to defperate meafurcs ; fubmilfion will not avail, 
and they muft owe their lives to their valour. The throne itfelf 
is no fecurity to the reigning prince, in a country where the fuc- 
cellion is not fixed by acknowledged and eftabliftied rules. Revo- 
lution and change prefent themfelves to his imagination ; till af- 
falTmation fteps in, and effedually relieves him from his terrors. 

Shaw Jehan was not naturally cruel ; but he loved his own life 
better than the lives of his relations. I'o murder, or to be murdered, 

\va8 the alternative offered to him by fortune. A throne or a grave 
terminated his profpeds on either fide; and when we confefs 
ourfelves ftiocked at his inhumanity, we lofe half our rage in 
the neceflity which impofed upon him the meafure. He made 
fome amends for his crimes, in the ftrid juftice and clemency 
of his government ; and Hindoftan was flouriftiing and happy, 
till his own policy was revived by his fons. 
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AURUNGZEBE. 


CHAP. I. 


ReJteHions — Misfortunes of Solimdn Sheko — His flight toSerinagur— 
Dtflrefs, irrefolution^ and flight of Data — He quits the Suttuluz — 
the Bea— and Lahore — Aurungz?be retums—P reparations and 
' march of Sitja — Approach of Aurungzebe — Pbe battle of Kidg~ 
nvd -Defeat and flight of Suj a— Unaccountable conduSi of the 
Mardja — His flight — Aiirungzebe arrives at Agra — JV rites to bis‘ 
father^ 


T H E confinement of the emperor, and the feizure of the pcr- 
fon of Morad, opened a fair field' for the ambition of Au- 
rungzebe.. To difguife longer his ftrious deligns on the empire^ 
would, from the improbability of the thing, be imprudent. He 
however covered his love of power with profeflions of neceflity ; 
and ftill lamented the occafibn which had burdfened his head with 
a crown. This fpecious condtift, though too obvious in its de* 
fign to deceive, derived an advantage from its modeft appear- 
ance; and men forgot his deviations from virtue, in the opinion 
that he was alhamed of his crimes. Having fubdued'the paffion 
©f vanity before he gave the rein to ambition, he appeared infen- 
fible of his owir exaltation. His humility feemed to enoreafe up- 
on the throne to fuch a degree, tliat even thofe who could not ap- 
prove of his meafurcs, were at a Ibfs to what they ought to aferibe 
bis conduft. Averfe to pleafure, and contemning pomp and magni.- 

ficence, the obvious inducements to the feizing of the feepter were 

wanting; 
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wanting to Aurungzcbe; but his active mind found, 
vigour, a kind of right to command mankind. 


in its own 


Coiiniin The new emperor had fcarce mounted the throne near Delhi, 

when he was alarmed with intelligence of the march of Soliman, 
by the Ikirts of the northern mountains, to join his father Dara at 
Lahore. We loft fight of that prince in the midft of his mutinous 
army, near Allahabad. The principal nobles who had attended 
him in his fuccefsful expedition againft Suja, deferted his ftandard 
at the firft news of his father’s defeat. The confinement of Shaw 
JehAn deprived him of more of his followers; but a number, fuf- 
ficient to deferve the name of an army, ftill remained in his camp. 
I’hough bold and unconcerned in a^on, Soliman was fubjetft to 
political fears. The news of repeated misfortunes came daily from 
every quarter. He became perplexed and undecifive : various 
expedients prefented themfelvcs to his view, but he could fix bn 
none. His firft refolution was to return to Bengal ; but, dubious 
of fuccefs againft Suja with a reduced and difpirited army, he 
dropt that defign, and gave himfelf up again to wavering fchemes. 
He had none to advife him ; and his own mind afforded no re- 
fourcc in diftrefs. When intelligence of the march of the confe- 
derate princes from Agra arrived in his camp, he thought of fur- 
prifing the capital, and, by rcleafing his grandfather, to add the 
weight of that monarch’s name to his declining caufe. He de- 
camped, but his evil ftars prevailed. He changed his courfe, and 
directed his march to Lahore. 


The undecifive meafures of Solimin were known to his troops. 
They began to defpife the authority of one who could not perfe- 
vere in any plan. All difcipline became relaxed. The inde- 
pendance of the foldier rofe with his contempt of his general. Rc- 
g^ilaiity was loft in licentioufnefs ; confufion, rapine and infolencc 

prevailed ; 
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prevailed; and the whole army, inftead of obeying the prince, 
placed a merit in their not deferting his caufe. That intrepidity 
and firmnefs which was necellary to the occafion, no longer re- 
mained in Soliman, His ftandard liad been left by thofc whom 
he thought his bed friends, and a melancholy diftriift prevailed in 
his mind. To corred the licence of the foldiery, was to lofe their 
fupport. He permitted them, with a vain hope of conciliating 
their alFeAions, to ravage the country at large. But when they 
had loaded themfelves with fpoil, they deferted in whole fqiiadrons,. 
to fecure their wealth at home, and to avoid the doubtful chance 
of war. 

■Deftitute of all authority, the prince moved along, fullen and 
filent, at the head of an army converted into a mob of banditti. He 
ilTued out no orders, under a certainty of their not being obeyed ; 
and he even looked with indifference on the gradual decline in the 
number of his followers. Every morning prefented to his eyes at a 
diftance, whole fquadrons that had quitted his camp in the night. 
There only remained at laft four thoufand miferablc wretches, 
who had fuffered themfelves to be robbed of their booty, hear, 
and not attachment, kept thefe round the ftandard of Soliman. 
Their rapine had converted the whole country into an enemy, 
and there was no longer any fafety in defertion.. They, however, 
marked their march with ruin, and covered their rear with the 
fojokc of villages, which they had plundered and fet on fire. 


Aurungzdbc received certain intelligence of the dearuaivc rout 
ftf SoUman through the countries of Sliinwara and Muchlis-pour. 
He detached Fidai Chan with a confiderable force to interrupt his 
march Shaifta; who had been left in the government of Agra, 
^as ordered with troops, by a different rout, to prevent the efcape 
the prince by the road through which he had come. He was 

no condition to cope wUh either, of thofe lords. He turned Ids 

piarch'. 
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warch to the north, and entered the almoft impervious country of 
Screnagur, where the Ganges iffiies from the mountains into the 
plains of India. Pirti Singh, the Raja, received the unfortunate 
fugitive with kindnefs and r^fpcd. He fent his own troops to 
guard the pafTcs, and permitted the forces of Soliman to encamp 
in his valleys, to recover from the fatigues of a tedious march. 
Aiirungzchc, upon receiving advices of the efcape of the prince, 
recalled Fidai to the Imperial camp, and ordered Shailla to his go- 
vernment of Agra. 


Fafc in the hofpitality of the prince of Serinagur, Sohman re- 
Iiiaiuccl Ihut up in a fecludcd country. The mountains, which 
proteded him from the enemy, prevented him from hearing of 
the fate of his friends. He became anxious and thoughtful, and 
difeovered neither pleafure nor amufement in the rural fports pur- 
fued l)y others through the romantic vallies which formed the do- 
minions of the Raja. He loved to walk alone; to dive into the 
thickeft woods ; to mix his complaints with the murmur of tor- 
rents, which, falling from a thoufand rocks, filled the whole coun- 
try with an agreeable noife. One day, as the prince wandered 
from his party, he entered a narrow valley formed by one of the 
ftreams which fall headlong from the impaflablc mountains that 
environ Serinagur. In the center of the valley there ftood a 
mound almoft covered with trees ; through the branches of which 
appeared undiftinftly what feerned an Indian pagod. The ftream, 
divided into two, furrounded the mound, and appeared to have 
worn away the foundations of the rock, on which the building 
flood ; vvhich circumftance rendered it inaccclfible on every fide, 
Soliman, pleafed with this romantic feene, rode forward, and found 
that what he had miftaken for a temple, was a houfc of pleafure 
belonging to the Raja. Thither that prince often retired, with a 
lew attendants, to enjoy the company of fome Calhmiiian women 
of exquifitc beauty. Some of thefe were walking on the terrace 

when 
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when Soliman approached. He was Aruck with their perfons; ^ n. i^^-. 
but he iuJlantly retired. .*1'“' 


When he returned to the refidcnce of the Raja, he mentioned in Sainsj.ur. 
his adventure to that prince. His countenance was fuddenly over- 
caA, and he remained for fome time filent. He at length faid, 

“ All my dominions have I given up to Soliman, yet he has in- 
truded upon one little valley which I referved for myfelf.” So- 
liman excufed his condud by his ignorance; but though the Raja 
pretended to be fatisfied, there appeared from that day forward a 
manifeft change in his behaviour. He became coW and diAant ; 
and he was difeontented and agitated when the fugitive prince 
came before him. Jealoufy, however, was not the caufc of thia 
alteration. Aurungzebe had applied to him through his emif- 
faries ; and the honour of that prince contended with his avarice. 

Soliman became uneafy at the doubtful gloom which hung on his 
countenance, fie encamped, with his few followers, at fome 
diAance from the Raja’s rcAdence; and he began to watch nar- 
rowly the condud: of a prince, whom he Aill called his protedlor 
and friend. 


. When Soliman entered the mountains of Serinagur, he difpatch- irrcfulution 
ed a melEcnger with the news of his misfortunes to his father Da- 
ta. That prince was encamped, with a conliderable army, on the 
banks of the Suttuluz. When he received the letters of his fon, 
he Amt himfelfup in his tent, and gave way to melancholy refec- 
tions on his own misfortunes. The imprifonment of his father 
was an event, which, as it was expeded, did not furprize him; 
hut the defertion of the vidorious army under his fon, was a fe- 
verc Aroke to his declining fortunes. H even had conceived 
hopes from the prefence of Soliman, whole adrvity and fame in 
war might revive the drooping fpirits of his party. But he was 
VoL. III. N n flmt 
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fhut up within impervious mountains ; and the enemy had occu- 
pied all the pafTes. Dara was left to his own refources, and they 
failed, in the diftrclfed fituation of his mind. He refleded on the 
part with regret ; he looked forward to the future with fear. 
Agitated by various paflions, he could fix upon no determined ex- 
pedient to extricate himfelf from misfortune ; and a panic began 
to feize his troops from the irrefolute undeoifivenefe of his con- 
dud. 

Aurungzebe, who had his fpics in the camp of Dara, was no 
ftranger to the fttuation of his .mind. To add to his panic, he 
marched from Karnal on the fifteenth of Augiift, and direded his 
courfe toward Lahore. Dara, who had remained irrefolute on the 
banks of theSuttulua, decamped, upon the news of the enemy’s ap- 
proach, with precipitation. The advanced guard of Aurungzebe 
palTcd the river without oppofition; and Dara fat down with his 
army behind the Bea, on the road to Lahore, to which city he him- 
fclf foon after retired, leaving the troops under the condud of 
Daood Chan, an able and experienced officer. Dara had great re- 
fourccs in the provinces behind Lahore. The governors had ftill 
remained faithful to the old emperor ; the revenues of the pre- 
ceding year had not been paid ; and the prince found a confidcr-- 
able fum in the Imperial treafury at Lahore. He foon railed twen- 
ty thoufand horfc, and his adivity had begun to change the afped 
of his affairs. But he had hitherto been unfuccefsful : and he 
judged of the future by the paft. He was difiurbed by the news 
of the approach of a part of the army of Aurungzebe, who, hav- 
ing conftruded a bridge on the Suttuluz, were on full march to 
the Bea. 

Daood, whom Dara had left at the head of the troops on the’ 
Bea, had lined the hanks with artillery, and thrown up entrench- 
ments 
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meftts »rwl redoubts, with a firm aflUrance of hopping tlic progrefs 
of the enemy. The rainy fcafon was now come oh, and he 
was under no apprehenfions of not being able to keep the enemy 
for five months at bay. The northern provinces might, in the 
mean time, furnifh Dara with an army of hardy foldiers. Molia- 
bet, who commanded in Cabul, was in his intereft; and lie rivalled 
his predeceflbr of the fame name in his abilities in war. But the 
evil genius of Dara prevailed. He font orders to Daood to quit 
his port. That officer was aftoniffied : he fent a rcmonfirance 
againft the mcafure to the prince, and the' jealous mind of Dara 
fufpefled his fidelity. Pofitive orders were fent : Daood reludiant- 
ly obeyed. The prince, finding himfelf wrong in his fufpicions, 
repented of his conduft. He flew into a violent paffion againft 
the accufers of Daood, and he ordered that officer back to his 
poft. It was now too late. The advanced guard of the enemy 
had crofled the Bea ; and Aurungzebe, with the main body, arriv* 
cd on the Sattulnz on the twenty-fifth of Auguft. 

Dara, refleifting on the folly of his paft condo(ft, and the pref- 
fure of the prefent time, was thrown into the utmoft confternation. 
Chan Jehan, who commanded the enemy, had been reinforced by 
a- body of troops and a train of artillery from the main body. 
Daood advifed the prince to give battle, to confirm the courage of 
his troops by the defeat of a force fo much inferior in point of 
numbers. The prince was obftinate. He alleged, that though 
his army was more numerous than the enemy, they were not equal 
to them in difeipline ; that, fuddcnly gathered together, they bat( 
not been habituated to danger ; and that to engage the rebels, for 
fo he affeded to call the abettors of Aurungzebe, would be to 
haften the completion of their wiffies, by giving them an eafy vie* 
tory. “ But, Daood!” continued he, “ I am not only unfortunate, 
but weak. Had I followed your advice, and kept pofleffion of the 
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A.p. ir,;p. Suttuluz and Bea, I might have at leaft fufpended, for fome 

Hir. io 08 -^ months, the fate of the empire. But I, who have been fo often de- 
ceived by my brothers, am become diftruftful of my friends.” 

and Hies from Daood ciideavoiired to comfort the prince, by obferving, that 
though the reputation of keeping a vidorious enemy at bay during 
the rainy feafon, might contribute to change the face of affairs, 
yet Hill there were hopes. That to remain at Lahore without 
obtaining a vidory, would be as improper as it appeared impoffible ; 
that ftill they had rivers which might be defended againft the 
whole force of Aurung/ebe; and that if the prince fhould be 
pleafed to blot all unworthy fufpicions from his mind, he himfelf 
would undertake to give him lufficient time to collect a force in 
the provinces beyond the Indus. Dara embraced him with tears, 
and began to retreat. The army, difeouraged at the apparent irre- 
folution of their commander, began to fear for themfelves. Hav- 
ing loft all confidence in the abilities of the prince, they faw no- 
thing before them but diftrefs to him, and ruin to themfelves. 
They deferted in whole fquadrons ; and the unfortunate Dara few 
his numbers hourly diminifhing as lie advanced toward Moultdn. 
The van of the enemy under Chan Jehan hung clofe on the heels 
of the fugitive, and his friends throughout the empire gave ail 
their hopes to the wind. 

Several no- Aurungzcbe arriving on the Suttuluz, was Informed of the 

Hc5 lubmit pigijj qP Dara. His apprehenfions from that quarter vanifhed, 
and he encamped for ten days on the banks of the river to refrelh 
' his army. The Maraja, who had given the firft battle to Au- 
rungzcbe near the city of Ugein, thinking the affairs of Dara def- 
perate, came to the camp with a tender of his allegiance. A num- 
ber of the nobility, who had hitherto remained firm to the oh, 
emperor, haftened to the court of the new, and proftrated them- 

felve? 
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fclves at the foot of the throne. Aurungzcbe received them with ^ 
unconcern, and told them that the fcafon of forgivenefs was pad. ■ 
“ When Fortune,” faid he, “ hung doubtful over my arms, you 
cither abetted my enemies, or waited in fecurity for the dccilion ot 
Fate concerning the empire. Thefe,” pointing to his nobles, 

“ ferved me in my diftrefs. I reward them with my confidence ; 
but I grant you, in pardoning your lives, a greater favour than 
thofe I conferred on them. Neceffity gives me your obedience : 
let your gcnerofity convince me that you are fincore. My enemies 
have diilipated the treafures of the empire, and I, who hope long 
to manage ^ts affairs, will not impoverilh it by heavy exartions. 
Your wealth is great. Juftice, which in affairs of ftatc follows 
fortune, gives me a right to the whole; but my moderation only 
claims a part.” They paid large fums to the treafury, and a gene- 
ral indemnity paffed, under the fcals of the empire. 

The haughty fpirit of thcMaraja revolted at the indignity of a 
cold reception. He however had gone too far to recede. Natu- 
rally averfe to the fubtle charader of Aurungzebc, he had adual- 
ly performed the promife which he had made to his high-fpirited 
wife after his defeat. He collcded an army, and was about to 
purfuc Aurung'/ibe, when the misfortunes of Dara began. The 
iofsof the battle near Agra ftaggered his allegiance ; he became 
more irrefolute after the imprifonment of Shaw jehan ; and the 
flight of Dara to Lahore, threw him at the feet of the new empe- 
ror. He told Aurungzebe, That being of a religion which incul- 
cated the-belicf of a Providence as fuperintending over human af- 
fairs, he was now under no doubts concerning the fide on vdiich 
the gods had declared themfelves. It were therefore, continued he, 
a kind of impiety to oppofe him whom Fleaven has placed on the 
throne. Aurungzebc plcafanlly replied, “ I am glad to owe to 
the religion what I hoped not from tlie love of Jeffwint Singh.” 
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The vifier Meer Jtimla, who at the beginning of the rebellion 
had fubmitted to a political imprifonment in the Decan, feeing the 
afl'airs of Aurungzebe in too good a condition to demand a conti* 
nuance of his double condudl, broke his fiftitious chains, andpre- 
fented himfelf at court. The new emperor received him with every 
mark of honour and affedtion. He prefented him with elephants, 
horfes, riches, drefles, and arms ; but of his whole fortune, 
which, to keep up appearances, had been confifeated, he only 
returned about fifty thoufand roupees. “ In ferving the ftate,” 
faid Aurungzebe, “ I have expended your fortune; but you, in 
ferving it again, may acquire another.” Jumla made no reply, 
but feemed fiitisfied with his efcape from the critical fituation in 
which' he had been plunged by the civil war. A field foon prefent- 
ed itfelf to his abilities; and his fortune was amply reftored by 
the unabating favour of his fovereign. 


Intelligence arriving in the Imperial camp that Dara had taken 
Moult.'in. the rout of Moultan, Aurungzebe crofled the Suttuluz on the 
fifth of September. He advanced with rapid marches toward that 
city, wifliing to put an end to the war in the north. Chan Jehan, 
who commanded the vanguard, arriving in Moultan, the unfortu- 
nate prince fled toward Bicker, and the mountains beyond the Indus. 
In vain had it been remonftrated to him by his followers, that he 
ought to have taken the rout of Cabul. Moh^bet, 'who had been 
always averfe to Aurungzebe, was at the head of a difeiplined ar- 
my in that province. Aids might be drawn from the weftern Tar- 
tary; there was even a profpefl; of Perfia’s efpoufing the caufc of 
Dara. Soldiers of fortune, men adapted by their manners and 
climate for the field, would flock to his ftandard. But Fortune 
had ferfaken Dara, and flic was followed by Prudence. Aurung- 
zebe, when he firfl: heard of the courfc of his brother’? flight, 
cried out, in an ecftacy of joy, “That the war was at an end.” He 
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detached eight thoufand horfe, under the condu<3: of Mecr Baba, 

after the fugitive, and moved his can^ on his return toward ' — v — > 

Agra. 

Many caufes concurred in making Aurungzebc anxious to re- Caufcofhis 

^ - 0*1 return. 

turn to Agra. The force left in that city was fmall; and Shailta, 
who commanded there, was no great foldier. The troops, though 
fdent, had not yet reconciled their minds to the force ufed againft 
the perfon of Morad ; and they were, in fume meafure, flrocked at 
the emperor’s breach of fitith to a friend as well as a brother. 

Shaw Jehan, though clofely confined, had his emiflarics and 
friends every where. Whifpers concerning the unworthy ufage 
of that great prince were carried round, and heard with attention. 

Many of the nobles raifed by his favour refpe 6 led him ftill for 
what he had been ; and the empire, in general, which had flou- 
riflted under his government, lamented the cloud which had fet- 
tled on the latter end of a life of renown. The Maraja was 
ftill his friend. Proud and haughty beyond meafure, he could 
not forget his defeat by Aurungzebe, and he was chagrined at 
the cold reception which that prince had lately given to his 
proffered allegiance. Joy Singh, who had in a manner betrayed 
Soliman, thought alfo that he was not well requited for his 
lervices. He was ftill attached to Shaw Jehan, whofe open and 
manly behaviour upon every occafion he compared with advantage 
to the cold duplicity of his fon. 

Suja, who firft appeared in arms againft Dara, faw now a more Preparation, 
dangerous enemy in another brother. The lofs which he had 
fuftained againft Soliman was foon recovered in the rich and populous 
kingdom of Bengal. He faw a new cloud forming which was to 
burft upon him, and he prepared himfelf againft the ftorm. He 
•collected an army with his ufual adivity, and was on the point of 
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taking tlic rout of Agra, to relieve his father from confinement, 
j To deceive Aurungzebc, he had congratulated that prince on his 
mounting the throne at Delhi; he owned his title, and only folicited 
for a continuance of his government over Bengal. The emperor was 
not to be deceived. He faw the views of mankind in their fituation 
and charaiTer, and took profeifions of friendfliip from rivals for 
mere founds. He however had behaved with his ufual civility to the 
meflenger of Suja. He pretended to be anxious about knowing 
the ftate of his health, and he made a minute inquiry coneerning 
his children and family. “ As for a new commiflion to my bro- 
ther,” flid he, “ it is at once unneceflary and improper. I my- 
felf am but my father’s vicegerent in the empire; and I derive my 
whole power from thofe infirmities which have rendered the em- 
peror unfit for the bufinefs of the ftate,” This anfwer, though 
not fatisfa£tory, amufed Suja, and furnilhed an opportunity for 
Aurungzebe to break the power of Dara, and to eftablifli his own 
authority. 

Suja, at length, threw off the mafic; from a fubje<ft to Aurung- 
7cbe, he became his competitor for the empire. He begun his 
march with a numerous army, accuftoming them to the ma- 
nmuvics of the field as he moved. His brother, who expedted 
the ftorm, was not furprifed at its approach. He remained but 
four days at Moultiin. His fon Mahommed was made governor 
of that province; that of Punjab was conferred on Chillulla. 
He outllrippcd his army in expedition; and on the twenty- 
fourth of Odtober he entered Lahore. He arrived at Delhi on 
the twenty-firrt of November ; and notwithftanding the preffure 
of his affairs in the fouth, he celebrated his birth-day in that city, 
having entered tlie foi ty-firft year of his age. The fplendid and 
numerous appearance of the nobility on that occafion, convinced 
Aurungzebe, who always made judicious obfervations on the 
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behaviour of mankind, lliat he was firmly eftabllflicd on the 
throne which he had ufnrpcd. The nobles moft remarkable for ^-v— — ^ 

their penetration, were the firft to pay their refpeds : they law the 
abilities of the reigning piincc ; they were no flrangers to the 
inferiority of his brothers; and they confidercd Fortune as only 
another name for Prudence. Daood, who had adhered hitherto 
to Data, forfook that prince when he took, contrary to his advice, 
the rout of Bicker. Pie threw himfclf at the feet of Aurungzebe ; 
who, knowing his abilities, received him with diftindion, and 
raifed him to the rank of fix thoufand horfe. 

During the few days which Aurungzebe paffed at Delhi, he 
informed himfelf minutely of the force and refourccs of Suja, zcbc. 

That prince was more formidable than the emperor had imagined. 

To infure fuccefs, he ordered his fon Mahommed to join him 
with the army from Moultan, and he refolved to avail himfelf of the 
great parts of Jumla. Th.it lord had been lent, loon after his 
arrival at court, to fettle the affairs of Chandcifli and Guzerat,and 
he was ordered to return with feme of the veteran troops Rationed 
on the fouthern frontiers of the empire. The emperor, in the 
mean time, having arrived at Agra, reinforced the garrifon of 
that city under Shaifta ; being apprehenfivc of an invafion under 
prince Soliman, from the mountains of Serinagur. He himfelf 
took immediately the field; and moved (lowly down the Jumna, 
in hourly expeftations of reinforcements from the north and 

weft. 

Suja, in the mean time, with a numerous army, was lit full s.j. t.n 
march toward the capiul. He arrived at AUahabid ; and hav- 
iuc remained a few days in the environs of that plate, he renewed 
his march, and encamped his army, in a ftrong pof.tion, at a pkee 
called Kldgwi, about thirty miles from Allahabad. Diflrull u 
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of the difcipline of his army, he entrenched himfeljF, and waited for 
the arrival of Aurung/.ehe, whom he wiflied to engage with an 
advantage which might fiipply the inferiority of his troops, in 
point of courage *nd hardinefs. But Aurungztbe ftudioufly pro- 
traded the time. His marcli was defignedly How, till he was 
joined by his fon Maliommcd with the troops of the north. He 
then moved forward with great expedition; Mahommed com- 
manding the van, confiding of five thoufand chofen horfe. Suja 
was adoniflied at this fudden vigour in his brother’s meafures ; 
he began to fortify his camp, and to make difpofitions for receiv- 
ing the enemy with warmth. 

The prince Mahommed, naturally full of fire, exceeded his 
orders. He prclfcd onward with the van, eager for a fight of the 
enemy ; and when he prefented himfelf before Suja, the emperor, 
with the army and artillery, was forty miles in the rear. He rode along 
the lines of the enemy, and, with unpardonable raflinefs, feemed to 
provoke them to battle. Suja, however, for what caufe is un- 
certain, took no advantage of his temerity. The prince at length 
cncamjred his finall army; and difpatched a mefl'enger with his 
obfervations on the pofition and dreugth of the enemy. Aurung- 
y.cbc was offended at the ralhnefs of his fon. He was, however, 
gentle in his reproof. “ When you lhall poffefs the empire, 
Mahommed,” faid he, “ you mud proted it with more caution. 
A monarch ought to be a general ratlier than a partizan ; and few 
forget folly in valour.” The haughty fpirit of the prince was 
impatient of rebuke. Adive, gallant, and fiery, he defpifed the 
flow didates of Prudence; and would rather owe his fame to his- 
fword, than to political management and addrefs. 

The Imperial fiandard came in fight on the thirteenth of 
January 1659 ; and Avtrungzcbc encamped his army, leavirtg an 
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extenEvd ^lairi^ery fit for a battle, between him and the lines 
of Siijd, He drew up his army, on the morning of the fifteenth, ' — 
in two KnM, advancing his artillery fome paces in the front. 

AboiJt twelve o’dtock the cannon began to o^n on botli fidcs. 

Suja had placed his artillery on a rifing-ground, and his batteries 
were well ferved. He fcoured the enemy’s lines ; and Auiuug- 
t^ht, who durlt not attack the trenches, was obliged to return 
with fome lofs to his camp. Suja took no advantage of the re- 
treat of his brother. He retired within his lines, and imjuu- 
dcntly neglected to keep pofl'dlion of the rifing-ground on the 
right, from which his artillery had played with fuch advantage 
on the enemy. Mcer Jumla, who had arrived a few days before 
from the Decan, obferved the negligence of Suja. He repre- 
fented the advantage which Fortune had offered to Aurungzebe ; 
and that prince ordered him to take poffenion of the hill in the 
night. Before morning appeared, Jumla threw up a redoubt on 
the place, and lined it with cannon; which were covered with a 
ftrong party of fpearmcn. 

When day-light appeared, Jumla ordered his battery on the The battle 
hill to open. The tents of Suja were in the range of the fliot; 
and the prince was obliged immediately to flrike them, and to 
move his quarters to the left. Aurungzebe, who perceived the 
commotion in the enemy’s camp, on account of the unexpeded 
fire from the battery, thought this a proper opportunity to 
make a general afliuilt. His army were already formed; 
and he ordered his elephants to advance with .all expedition to 
tread down the entrenchments. A ftrong body of cavalry fia- 
tained the charge. The defendants, already in confufion, made 
but a faint refiftance. The elephants foon levelled the entrcncli- 
ment, and the horfc poured into the camp, blight, confufion, 
and flaughter prevailed. Aurungzebe, mounted on a lofty cle- 
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phant, fliw the appearance of vidory on every fide. ' He pulhed 
forward into tlie center, to render complete the. advantage 
which he had already obtained. But Fortune- took a fudden 
change ; and iniUtable ruin Teemed to ovcrtvhelm him and his 
affairs. 


The Maraja, JcfTvvint Singh, having made his peace with 
Auriing/cbc, had joined that prince with his native troops. His 
defeat at Ugein remained flill frefh in his mind ; and he longed to 
recover the laurels which he had loft in that unfortunate field. 
He had received orders to advance with his Rajaputs; and he 
even made a fliew of attacking the enemy. But when he faw 
the emperor entering their camp, he fuddenly turned, and fled 
with all his forces. The Moguls, however, followed not his 
example. Aurungzebe carried forward on his elephant the Im- 
perial ftandard ; and they were afhamed to leave it to the enemy. 
Jcfl'wint, difappointed in his aim of drawing his party to flight 
by his own, fell fuddenly on the rear of the line. He feized upon 
the baggage ; and put fervants and women to the fword, without 
cither diflindion or mercy. Tlie noife of the (laughter behind 
was carried to the front, which was engaged with Suja in the 
center of his camp. Some fled to fave their wives; and, coward?, 
wanting only an example, they were followed by thoul'ands. The 
lines began to thin apaee; the attack was fuflained with lefs 
vigour ; and the enemy acquired courage. 

t 

Rcfol imn of Aurungzebe exhibited upon the occafion, that refolute firmnefs 

huja, _ _ * 

which always rifes above misfortune. To fly was certain ruin; 
to lemain, an ahnoft certain death. He fat aloft on his elephant, 
ill full poflcflion of his own mind; and he Teemed not to know 
that any diTafter had happened in the rear. The enemy, who had 
been tumultuoully hurrying out of the camp, returned with 

vigour 
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vigoyr upon the fuddcn change in the face of 

affairs. Siuja, wi6h..an undaunted countenance, led the attack, 
ftandi^g jn4he caflje, upon an enormous elephant. When his 
eye 'fjell wppn ,his^,vbrother, he ordered his drifer to dircdl the 
furious animal that way. One of the principal officers of 
Aurungz^be, who wasalfo mounted on an elephant, perceiving the 
intention of Suja,. ruffied in before the prince. He w'as over- 
thrown in the firft fhock, but the elephant of Suja fuffered fb 
much in the concuffion, that the animal flood trembling through 
every joint ; Ivaving loft all fenfe of command, and almoft the 
power of motion. The difappointed prince feemed enraged at 
his fortune ; but the elephant of one of his nobles advanced 
againft that of the emperor j and. In the firft fhock, the latter 
animal fell upon his knees ; and it was with great difficulty he re- 
covered himfelf. Aurungzebe had one foot out of the caftlc, 
ready to alight. The crown of India hovered on the refolution 
of a moment. Meer Jumla was near, on horfeback : “Stop,” 
faid he, turning fternly to Aurungzebe ; “ you defeend from the 
throne.” The emperor, who was now compofed, feemed to 
finile at the reproof. Whilft the animals continued to engage, 
the markfman, who fat behind him, fhot the adverfary’s 
driver; but the enraged elephant continued, notwithflanding, to 
fight. Aurungzebe was now in imminent danger ; when he was 
delivered from deftrudion by the refolution of his driver. He 
threw himfelf dexteroufly on the neck of the other elephant, and 
carried him off; whilft his own place was fupplied by one of the 
officers who fat behind the caftlc. Another elephant, in the 
mean time, advanced againft Aurungzibe; but he had the good 
fortune to fhoot the driver with his own hand. 

The emperor now found that his own elephant, from the 
many fhocks which he had received, was much weakened and 
2 difpirited. 
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dirpiritcd. He began to he afraid that he could not even keqp 
the animal in the field. To alight would be equal to flight itfelf. 
The elephant began to turn ; and Aurungzebc, tvhofe refolution 
never failed him in defperate fituations, ordered the chains, 
which are always ready for binding him, to be locked round 
his feet. The emperor remained immoveable amidft the ene- 
my; a thoufand fhot were aimed at him, a thOufand arrows 
I'cll into the caftle; but being in complete armour, he remained 
unhurt. Some of the nobles obferving this daring behaviour in 
their prince, rulhed forward to his refciic. They bore all before 
them in this lafl; e/Fort; and Siija, in the moment of vi£tory, was 
beginning to give way. His elephant, difablcd by the firll: Ihock, 
was not to be moved forward. Aliverdi, one of his friends, came 
with a horfe ; and Suja, in an evil hour, defcendcd from his lofty 
feat. The fame condu£t had ruined Dara. The elephant re- 
turning to the rear, with an empty caftle, the army thought that 
the prince was flain ; and they began to fly on every fide. 

Aurungzebe, who owed his vidory to his own intrepidity, was 
in no condition to purfue the enemy. Night was now coming 
on ; and he lay on the field under arms. During the adion, the 
Maraja had defeated the party left to defend the baggage ; and 
loading camels with the booty, fent them off under an efcort. 
He himfelf ftill hovered round the rear. The proximity, qf the 
Imperial tents to the line, had hitherto proteded them fronj being 
plundered by the Rajaputs. Night coming on, the Maraja ad- 
vanced ; and, about an hour after it was dark, fell upon the tents 
of Maliommcd, who had remained with his father on the field. 
A lew, who defended the quarter of the prince, were cut off to a 
man ; and the Rajaputs advanced to the Imperial tents, and feized 
upon every thing valuable within the fquare; putting every one 
that oppofed them to the fword. The night became a feene of 
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ii-om the field ; but he detached a part of the army to oppofe the ‘ > 

Maraja. When day appeared, the troops of Suja were no more to 
be feen ; and the emperor, now convinced of his vidory, turned 
his arms upon the Maraja. That prince flood his ground. A 
bloody battle enfued. The Rajaputs retreated; but they carried 
their booty away. 


Suja fled with fo much precipitation in the night, that he left S“ja purfued 
all his tents, equipage, and artillery, on the field. His army de- 
ferted him ; and he even deferted his army. He changed his 
clothes, he threw off every mark of diflindion, and hurried for- 
ward to Patna like a private man. He feared no enemy ; but he 
was afraid of his friends. When Fortune had forfaken him, he 
hoped not to retain their faith ; for to deliver him to Aurung- 
zebe would not only procure their fafety, but advance their inte- 
refl. The fun was fcarcc up, when Aurungzebe detached ten thou- 
fand horfe, under his fon Mahommed, in purfuit of his brother. 

The enemy were fo much diflipated, that few were flain. Tire 
inflrudions of the prince were to follow Suja. He arrived at 
Patna, and the unfortunate prince fled to Mongeer ; hoping to 
derive from walls that fafety which he could not command in the 
field. His courage, however, forfook him not in his diftrefs. He 
had flill rcfources in his own adive mind; and the whole pro- 
vince of Bengal was devoted to his intereft, from the Arid juftice 
and mildnefs of hisgovcriiment. 

After the flight of the Maraja and the departure of Mahom- Aurung- 
med, the emperor ;j»illed together the nobility and principal 
officers of his army. He had marked, from his elephant, the 
particular behaviour of each. He punilhed fomc for cowardice ; 
others he promoted for valour. His reproofs were ftrong and 
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pointed ; the praifc he beflowed manly and juft. He, at the fame 
time, made a long fpcech from t!ie throne. He afl'umed no merit 
to himfelf, he even gave up that -of his army, and . attributed his 
fuccefs to Providence, fie involved /Heaven in his qaarrel with 
his brothers; and made it the partner of his own guilt. This 
religious oration was received with burfts of applaufe. Mankind 
are in all ages and nations fupcrftitious ; and the bare profeffion of 
fanftity hides the blackeft crimes from their eyes. Aurungzebe, 
however, did not forget his temporal affairs in his devotion. An- 
xious for the redudion of Bengal, and for an end of the war with 
Suja, he detached a large body of horfe under Meer Jumla,. to 
reinforce Mahoxnmed, whilft he himfelf took the rout of tlie ca- 
pital. 

Afaifere- The Maraja, in the mean time, with his booty, advanced to 
the walls of Agra. News of the defeat of Aurungzebe had already 
filled that capital with furprizc. The appearance of the Raja- 
puts confirmed the -report. The adherents of the new emperor 
began .to fliift for themfelves ; and grief and joy prevailed, as men 
were varioufly affeded to this or the other fide. Shaifta, who 
commanded in the city, was ftruck with melancholy and de- 
fpair. He knew the adivc part which he himfelf had taken for 
Aurungzebe ; and he could exped no favour from the conquerors. 
He even made attempts againft his own life ; and feemed indif- 
ferent about ftiutting the gates of the citadel againft Jeflwint 
Singh. That prince, though he fufFered little in the running 
fight with Aurungzebe, was flill afraid of the Imperial army, 
which followed clofe on his heels. Had he boidly entered the 
city, taken advantage of the panic of Shai^, and releafed Shaw 
Jehdn, Aurungzebe might ftill be ruined.* But the fortune of 
that prince was lUll greater than his abilities. 
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Aurungz^be* apprehenfive of feme mifehiefin Agra, hadened hU A. i). 169. 
march to that capital. The city was now undeceived with re- 
gard to the battle ; and the Maraja, who had boafted of tlic 
defeat of the emperor, began *to fly before him. He diredted 
his courfe to his own country ; and, though incumbered witlj 
Ipoil, outftripped his purfuers in the march. Aurungzebe 
entered Agra without any pomp. He did not permit him- 
felf to be faluted by the guns of the fort. “ It would be im- 
proper,” faid he, “ to triumph in the ears of a father, over the 
defeat of his fon.” He wrote a letter to Shaw Jehan, enquiring 
concerning his health; and he cxcufcd himfclf from coming into 
his prefence on account of the hurry of public aflairs. He llightly 
mentioned his vidory, by infinuating that Providence, by Ids 
hands, had fruftrated the defigns of the enemies of the houfe of 
Timur. His father, who was no flranger tothe fituation of affairs, 
would not read the letter. He gave it back to the meflenger, and 
faid, “ If my fon means to inful t me, to know it would but 
add to my misfortunes ; if he treats me with affection and re- 
fpe*^:, why does he permit me to languilh within thefe walls?” 
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CHAP. II. 

Dara’'s flight to Bicker— He croffes the defert— Gains the governor 
of Guzerat— Marches toward Agra— Fortifies himfelf at jAjmert 
—Deceived— attacked— and totally .defeated by Aurungzebe—His 
unheard-of misfortunes — Diftrefs in the defart— Arrival at Tat- 
ta—Thronvs himfelf under the protection of Jihon— Death of the 
Sultana— Dara betrayed— Carried with ignominy through Delhi 
—Confined at Chizerabdd—AJfaJftnated—ReflcBions. 

D ara having fled from Moultan, took the rout of Bicker, 
beyond the Indus. The Imperialifts were clofe at his 
heels. His army fell off gradually in his flight. His affairs 
were defperate, and their attachment gave way to perfonal 
fafety. Four thoufand Hill adhered to their colours, with which 
number Dara encamped near Bicker, having garrifoned the place, 
and fubmitted it to the command of a faithful friend. He 
had fcarce pitched his tents, when the enemy came in fight. 
Though worn-out with fatigue, he was obliged to fly. He found 
boats by accident, and crolfed the Indus with all his followers. 
On the oppofite Ihore flood the flrong fortrefs of Sicar. Struck 
with the hard fate of Dara, the governor opened the gates. But 
it was not the bufinefs of the prince to fhut hinafelf up within 
walls ; which at befl could only protra£t misfortune. He re- 
inforced the garrifon with a part of his troops ; and left fomc 
'valuable effcdls under the proteiflion of the governor. 

r Difincum:- 
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IHfincumbcred, he betook himfelf to the open field, before a d. 
he had even thought of tlje quarter to which he flrould dired his 
cefUrfe. He wandered away in a melancholy mood. Ills faith- reiifjur' 
ful adherents, for only thofe whofc attachment to his peifon 
overcame their own fears weVe now in his train, follow^cd lilcntly 
the path of a mailer whom they loved. Having marched a 
few miles, the prince came to the place where the road parted 
into two; the one leading to Tatta, the other .toward the 
Perfian province of Choraflan, Starting from his reverie, he 
Hood for fome time^ irrefolute. On the one fide there was ap- 
parent ruin ; on the other, a certainty of perfonal fafety. But 
glory was blended with difgrace in the firft ; in the latter there 
was nothing but obfeurity and dilhonour. When he weighed 
thefc things in his mind, the chariots in which were his women 
arrived. His perplexity increafed. The defart toward Perfia 
was extenfive and unhofpitablc ; on the fide of India, his own 
misfortunes mull overwhelm his family. He could not decide ; 
and a melancholy filence prevailed around. 

The favourite Sultana, feeing the undecifivenefs of Dara, at but ebang* 
length put an end to his doubts.’ “ Can the firfl: of the race of 
Timur,” Ihe faid, “ hcfitate in this moment of diftrefs There 
is danger, but there may be alfo a throne on one fide ; but a 
flightful folitude, and the cold reception given to fugitive princes 
by ftrangers, threaten from the other. If Dara cannot decide, 

I, who am the daughtci of Purvez, will decide for myfelf. 

This hand lhall prevent me, by death, from dilhonour. The de- 
feendant of the immortal Timur lhall not grace the haram of 
the race of Sheick Sell !” The features of the prince were at once 
lighted up^into a kind of mournful joy. He burft into tears ; 
and, without uttering a word, fpurred forward his horfe toward 
Tatta. He had not remained many days in that city, when h« 

P p 3 received 
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i 96(/ I'^ccived advices that a confiderable detachment of the enemy wa» 
-V — ' arrived within a few miles of the place. He evacuated Tatta, 
croflfcd the Indus, and fled toward the capital of Guzerat. The 
enemy laid a bridge of boats over the river ; and were preparing 
to purfue the fugitive, when unexpedted orders arrived for them to 
repair with all expedition to join the Imperial army, in full march 
againft Suja. 

Croir.-^ the The removal of the Imperial troops procured a happy refpite 
defan, ^ tranfient gleam of Fortune, who had 

rcfolved to continue her frowns. The road of the prince lay 
partly through burning fands, deftitute of water ; partly through 
abrupt mountains, covered with impervious woods, the haunts of 
beafls of prey. His people were parched with thirft ; his very 
camels died of fatigue. His unfortunate women were juft ex*- 
piring for want of. water, when the prince, who ranged the foli*^ 
tudes far and wide, lighted bn a fpring. He encamped near it'j 
and having refrelhcd his attendants, arrived next day on the borr 
ders of the territories of the Raja’s Jam and Bahara, which lay 
contiguous to each other in his rout. They received him with 
hofpitality ; but they declined to embrace his caufe. They were 
the natural enemies of the houfe of Timur, who had, often from 
views of conqueft, penetrated into their almoft inaccefliblc country. 
When perfuaflon failed, Dara endeavoured to work upon the 
pride of Jam. He propofed an alliance between his fon Sipper 
Sheko, the conftant attendant of his misfortunes, and the daugh- 
ter of the Raja. The match did not take place. The few Mogul 
nobles who adhered to him, were fo much dilTatisfied with the 
propofal, on account of its inequalityj that it was laid afide ; and 
Dara proceeded to Ahmedabad; 


Shaw 
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Slraw Nawdz, whofe two daughters were married to Aurung- 
z^be and MorSd, had been left by the latter in the government 
©f Guzerat, and kept his relidence in Ahmedabad. When Mo- 
rad was feized, Aurungzebe fent a new commiflion to Shaw Na- 
•wiz, which that lord receiv-ed, and governed his province in the 
name of the new emperor. He prepared to oppofe Dara with all 
his forces. The match, was unequal, and the prince, hemmed 
in with misfortunes on every fide, began to defpair. He, how- 
ever, refolved to carry no longer round the empire a life obnoxif 
ous to mifery. He advanced with his few attendants ; and, as 
the laft refort, wrote a letter to the younger daughfer of Shaw 
Nawaz, who was the wife of Morad, and had been left with her 
fiither when the prince marched toward Agra. He recounted his . 
own misfortunes j and compared them with thofc of her hufband. 
“ The enemy of both is one,” faid he : ” if nhe memory of the 
unfortunate Monad ftill lives in the breaft of Iws wife, Ihe will 
perfuade her father to favour Dara, who is opprelTed by the fame 
untoward fate !” 

The princefs, who had mourned inceflarftly forthe misfortunes 
of her lord, whom fhe loved to diftraftion, burft into a flood of 
tears at the reception of the letter. She grafped . at the lhadow 
of hope for her hufband’s releaf^inent, which was offered by a 
prince overwhelmed by his own bad fortune. She threw herlelf at 
the feet of her father ; her tears ffipprefled her voice ; but Ihe 
looked up to him with that forcible eloquence of eyes, which 
it is impoflible to refift from beauty in diftrefs. She placed 
thCf letter of Dara in his hands. He read it with emotion ; and 
turned away in filence. She followed him on her knees, Iiold-^ 
ing the fkirt of. his robe. “ Is not my daughter,” faid hci “ al- 
ready fufli'ciently wretched ? Why does Ihe wifh to involve her 
father in the irretrievable mifery which has overtaken her lord B 

But; 
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A.]). i''>59- Kut flie will have it fo — and prudence muft give way to pity.” 
1^^ ^ ^ . p](^ ordered the gates to he thrown open and the princefsj in an 

ccflalv of joyj fent accounts of hhr fuccefs to IDara. 


p aifes an Thc princc could fcarce believe his own eyes, when he received the 

letter of thc wife of Morad. A gleam of hope came in upon his 
misfortunes. He entered Ahmedabad; and the governor re- 
ceived him with the higheft diftindion and refped. He gave 
to thc prince about one hundred and twenty thoufand pounds in 
.money, together with jewels to a ^cat amount, to contribute to 
raile troops. This new life to the .affairs of Dara, rendered him 
adivc in his preparations for war. In a few weeks he found 
himfelf at the head of n confidcrable army. He in the mean 
time received letters from thc Maraja, who, with his native 
troops, was on hi? march with Aurungzebe to attack Suja. 
That prince acqiminted him of his defign of deferting the new 
emperor in the adion ; and we have already feen that he kept 
his promife. He conjured Dara to haften his march to fupport 
him in his intended defedion. Thc advice was good ; but the 
evil genius of Dara prevailed. He delayed, that he might aug- 
ment his forces ; and loft the golden opportunity of reftoring his 
affairs by an ad of boldnefs and intrepidity. Suja was, in the 
mean time, defeated; and Aurungzebe turned his whole force to- 
ward the ftorm which was brewing in the Weft, 


M.irctiM to- The defertion of the Maraja had fpread news of thc defeat and 
ward Agra, of Aurung'/xbe to every corner of the empire. The 

hgrccable intelligence came to Dara. He inftanlly marched to- 
ward Agra, to feizc thc capital before the arrival of Suja, who was 
faid to have conquered. In three days, the unfortunate prince 
was undeceived. Letters from different quarters brought him the 
particulars of the adion, and of the complete vidory obtained by 

his 
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- his grcatcd foe. He was again thrown into perplejclty. To A. D. i6;9. 
proceed with fo fmall a force was imprudent ;'to retreat, ruinous 
to his reputation. He had built his lad hopes on his army ; to 
retire, was to lofe them by defertiun.- Many Europeans were in 
his camp, hie had gained them by large promifes ; and they na- 
turally loved that impartiality which he Ihewed indiferiminately to 
men of merit df all nations. His artillery was upon the belt 
footing ; and he was not deditute of able engineers. His foldiers, 
for the mod part confiding of the froops of the empire da- 
tioned on the frontiers, were habituated to aftion. But they 
were too .few in number ; and their leader was dedined for mis- 
fortune. 


The Maraja, after plundering the Imperial camp, dcctiired his Tumstoward 
intentions of marching to Guzerat with the fpoil. Dara halted to n*ions°of the 
take him up by his way. But the Indian had no ferious inten- 
tions '^f alTiding effcdtually any branch of the houfe of Ti- 
mur. An enthufiad in his own religion, he confidered all Ma- 
hommedans as his natural enemies. He abetted none of the princes 
through choice. He dudied to add fuel to the flame which raged 
between them, and to derive advantage from their diflentions. 

He hoped to find that freedom and independence in their weak- 
nel's, which he could never expert from their favour and 
power. Under the influence of thefe political principles, he 
dudioufly avoided to meet Dara. He took the rout of Mar- 
war, to lodge his booty in his own dominions in fafety. He, 
however, wrote letters to the prince, to advance to his borders, 
where lie would join him with a recruited array. Dara accord- 
ingly marched toward Meirta, at which place he encamped with 
his forces, im daily expectations of the junction of the Ma- 
xaja, who. was collecting his forces at the capital of his domi- 

nions. ^ 

Aurungzebe 
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Aurungzebe was, in the mean time, alarmed at the great prc~ 
• parations of the Maraja. He faw danger in his defedlion ; and he 
had rccourfc to his ufual art and addrefs. He wrote to him a 
letter. He acquainted him, That the oppofition given to his 
fortune at the battle of Ugein, had long fincc been blotted 
out of his memory, as it was the refult of the Maraja’s opi- 
nion in favour of Dara ; that his fubmiffion to his government, 
while yet his brothers were in the field, was a condudl: which 
entitled him to favour ; but that his late defertion in battle, 
and his fubrequent attack upon the Imperial baggage, could not 
be forgot, though it miglit be forgiven. “ 'I'lic love of public 
tranquillity, however,” continues Aurungzebe, “ has expelled from 
my bre^ll every wi(h of revenge. It is therefore your interef, 
to withdraw your foot from the circle of Dara’s misfor- 
tunes. That you fhould join my ftandard, I neither expetSI 
nor wifli. I cannot trufl: again your faith ; and my own force is 
fufficient to overthrow my enemies. You may therefore looR from 
your own country, an unconcerned fpedator of the war; and to re- 
ward you for your neutrality, the government of Guzerat fhall 
be added to that of your hereditary dominions.” 


Mddererts 'Plic letter had the intended effe£t on the Maraja. He pre- 
ferred the profl'ered advantage to the gratitude of Dara, whofc 
fortunes wore fuch a doubtful afpeft. He broke off his correfpond- 
cnce with that prince, at the very time that he was buoyed up 
with the hopes of the- jundion of a great army with his 
own forces. A ftranger to the motive of the Hindoo, he fent 
his fon Sipper Shekb to endeavour to prevail upon him to 
throw off his inadivity. The young prince was received at his 
capital with diftindion and hofpitality. He was, however, dif- 
appointed in his views. The Maraja would give no fatisfac- 
tory anfwer; and the prince returned, to his father, who was 

^ greatly 
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greatly difconccrted by this new misfortune. He, however, re- 
folvcd to hefitatc no longer with his fate. He decamped and ' 

marched in a direct line for Agra ; and arrived at Ajmere, about 
eight days journey from that capital. 

In the neighbourhood of Ajmere, the high-road to the capi- Darafuniiies 
tal paffes between two ftcep hills, each of which forms the point 
of an impafTablc ridge of mountains, which llrctch far into tlie 
country on both fidcs, and feparate the kingdom of Guzerat from 
the reft of Hindoftan. Dara halted with his army in this pal's. 

His high opinion of the European mode of war, which he imbib- 
ed from the Englifh, French and Portuguefe in his fervice, had 
rendered that prince fond of entrenchments. He had confidercd 
the appearance of fccurity, more than the movements of the hu- 
man mind : for armies often take entrenchments in no other light 
than as a proof of the fuperiority of the enemy. He threw up ' 
lines from hill to hill in his front, and ftrengthened them with 
artillery. Aurungzebe, in the mean time, marched with an army 
to flop his progrefs ; and arrived with great expedition in the 
neighbourhood of Ajmere. When he came in fight of the en- 
trenchments, he ordered his army to encamp ; and he himfclf 
rode out to reconnoitre the enemy. 

Nothing could equal his aflonifliment when he viewed, lumfi-lfat 
through a fpy-glafs, the politlon of his brother. The flrength 
of the works was inconceivable ; inflcad of a common entrench- 
ment the prince had fortified himfelf with a ftrong rampire, 
defended by baftions, a deep ditch and a double row of pali- 
fadoes, which extended fix miles acrofs a valley. Aurungzebe 
was perplexed beyond meafure. He knew not how to ad. An 
affault was evidently impradicable; to do nothing would derogate 
from that high opinion which he had already cftabliflicd in the 
minds of the people. Every day would add to D.ua’s influence 

VoL. in. CLq 
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and party; and mankind, who always (idc with the nufcifT.nt,', 
MOidd atli'ihulc to ability t\ Iiat w.is titc gift of chance. 1 te i ailed 
a council of the noMcs. Tlicy differed in their opinions ; nnicii 
time was ipeiit in argument wiiliout coining to a dccilivc nicriiurc. 
TJiey at hdl agiccd upon an expedient. They knewwhat the ip.i U 
of Dara was imp.iticnt of infull; and they advifed the emperor t" 
draw oat his forces, and to ofler battle. 


In compliance with the advice of his nobles, he formed his 
line on the 23d of March i(')59, and advanced with his artil- 
lery within cannon- flK't of the camp. Dara continued with- 
in his lines; and Aurungzehe' began to fortify himfelf under 
the enemy’s fire. He continued the work the whole night, and 
covered his men before day-light appeared, notwithflanding Ids 
brother had falliecl thrice during that time. The fun was fcarce 
rifen, when Dcbere, and fomc other nobles, iffued out of the 
camp, and advanced on full fpecd with five thoufand horfe 
near the lines; hoping, by infulfmg him, to draw Dara from 
his lines. They paid dear for their temerity. The artillery of 
the enemy licing well ferved, galled the affailants fo much, that they 
retreated in diforder, and were glad to flicltcr themfclves behind 
their own lines Things remained in this doubtful lituatiou for 
fcveral days. The army of Dara, having the country in their 
rear open, were in no want of provifions ; and were, therefore, 
under no ncccinty of retreating ; and It was impoffiblc, without a 
long liege, to overcome their ahnoft impregnable lines. 


Fortune, who never forfook Aurung/xbe, relieved his an.xiety 
upon this occafion. A petty Indian prince, who commanded three 
thoufand of his native infiintry in the Imperial army, informed 
himielf of a narrow and flccp path, by which men, acctiftomed 
to climb, might afeend the mountain on the right of Dara’s lines. 
He communicated his information to the emperor, who was over- 
joyed 
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joyed at the difeovery. He made large promifes to the Raja, 
flaould lie gain, wltii a party, the lliliamit of the mountain, with- 
out alarming the enemy. Should he he fo fortunate as to fuccccd 
in the attempt, he w’as ordered to make a fignal to the cmjicror 
from that fide of the mountain which was covered Irotn Dara. 

When night came on, he marched with his troops. Having 
encountered many dilliculties, he afeended the moimtain, and the 
appointed fignal was ready to be ihewn by the dawn of day. 

Aurnngzcbc never rcflcd his hopes upon the fuccefsof a finglc toaf.che 
fchcmc. He had, during the night, planned the ruin of his bro- 
ther’s alFairs, by a more flital broke of policy than the llratagcm 
of the Raja. Debere Chan, and the Indian prince, Joy Singh, 
had, at the beginning of the war, adhered with warmth to the 
intcrebs of Dara. Under the prince Soliman, they had dillin- 
guibicd themfclves in the defeat of Suja, and the redudion of 
Bengal. Yielding to the prelliire of the times, and to the in- 
trigues of Aurung'/.cbe, they deferted, as has been already related, 
the colours of Soliman ; and ruined all the hopes which tlic 
unfortunate Dara derived from the vidorious army under his 
fon. To thefe chiefs the emperor applied with much addrefs. 

He promifed largely; and he mixed threats with his probered 
favour. He at length prevailed upon them to write an infidious 
letter to Dara, to the following purpofe: 

“ It is not unknown to the emperor,” for with that title they 
affeded to dibinguilh Dara, “ that Debere and Joy Singli once 
deemed it their greatcll glory to be numbered among his fervants. 

With how much fidelity they obeyed his ('idcrs, tliey d.i:vc a 
proof from their adions, under the commaiul of the illuH cions 
prince Soliman Shekd. So much fatisfied was Dara witih the 
.condud of his faithful fervants, that, in his letters, which w'cre 

2 P-refenteb 
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prefcntcd to us by the prince, he attributed the vidory over Siija 
to our condud and valour. The emperor was partial In our 
favour ; but we prefume to hope, we deferved a part of his 
pralfc. Wlien the news of the defeat of our prince, and of the 
impriforimcnt of the king of kings, came to our cars, we thought 
ourfelvcs alone amidfl the vidorious armies of our foes. What 
could we do ? Our loyalty remained, but neceffity was near. 
The times left us no choice, and we were forced to fubmit. We 
have ever fincc been dragged along, the unwilling Haves of 
Aurung7cbe. But now Fortune has returned to the thrcfliold 
which leads to the prefence of Dara. The acceflion of his faith- 
ful fervants to his power, though not ncceflary to his affairs, will 
bring them to a more fpcedy conclulion. When, therefore, day- 
light fhall appear, let the gate of the camp be opened to receive 
us ; that we may have an opportunity of regaining, by our merit, 
the fivour, of which w'c have been deprived by neceffity. As 
foon as the fun fhall arife, we look for admittance into the camp,' 
with all our followers and friends.” 


jiiccfcdi This letter was thrown into the lines, by a horfeman on 
full fpccd. It w'as immediately carried to the prince ; and, 
with that credulity which is inherent in a fmcere mind, he im- 
plicitly believed every thing which the letter contained. Shaw 
Nawaz in vain remonflrated to him, in the ftrongeft terms, that 
there w'as danger in confiding in their fincerity. Dara was al- 
ways averfe to advice ; and ilow he was rendered blind by the 
hopes of gaining fuch powerful chiefs to his party. He was 
obftinatc ; and determined to rifque all on the faith of men who had, 
a few months before, betrayed his fon. He gave pofitive orders, 
that in the morning, that gate of the camp which looked toward 
the enemy fliould be thrown open, to receive the expeded fu- 
gitives. He, at the fame time, iffued diredions to all the officers, 

that 
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that care fhould be taken not to fire upon them as tlicy advanced. 
Shaw Nawaz was highly dilTatislied ; hlahomnicd Shcrif, wlio 
commanded tire forces, was ailonilhcd. I’he orders vrere per- 
emptory, and tliey mufl: be obeyed. They, lunvcvcr, refolved to 
ftand upon their guard; and when morning came, they ported 
thcmfelvcs, with feveial fquadrons, without the lines ; giving 
orders, at the fame time, that all the troops iit the camp lliould 
rtand to their arms. 

Aurungzebc, who was no ftrangcr to the charafter of Dara, 
forefaw that his ftratagem would fuccccd. lie drew up his army 
before day, behind his own camp; being covered by tlie tents 
from the enemy’s view. The fun was not yet up, when lie 
ordered Debere to ifluc forth from his right, and Joy Singh from 
his left,- at the head of their troops, and to advance on lull i'peed 
toward the camp. Thefe olficers accordingly ruflicd forth; 
and Aurungzebc, to carry on the deceit, began to fire with his 
artillery, but with powder only, on the pretended deferters. Dara, 
full of expe£lation, flood on the rampire. When he law the 
fquadrons advancing, he ordered the gate to be thrown open; but 
Mahommed Sherif, wlio, with a chofen body. Hood witliout the 
lines, being flill dubious of the intentions of the fugitives, oideicd 
them to Hop, till he Ihould be fatisfied of their real defigns. 

Debere, who firfl: advanced, had no time to deliberate. A par* 
ley would difeover the whole to his own men; he immediately 
ftopt fliort, and gave the fignal of attack, by Ihooting Sherif, with 
an arrow, through the heart. That officer fell headlong to the 
ground; and a dreadful flaughter commenced, hand to hand. 
Debere, unmatched in that age for llrcngth and pcrfonal bravery, 
hewed on his way to the gate, which Shaw Nawaz was endea- 
vouring to fliut. But the thing was now impradicablc, from the 
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:ui;rii)Cts tli.'.L or j'.vuctl into tlic c;urn>. l-)cb^TC entered, fword in 

J l \ I * 

^ Iiaiitl; nnd I;a\v a.lvanccc! to (O’^poic him. 'I'iic match 

miKjuah Dchciv, who rcfpcxlcJ the virtues, the years, 
t! ‘ Iti ',h (|UaIi!y of liis adverfary, clLllrcd liim to furrender; 
and to icar noiliii^;); fioin his Ihn-in-law. “ I rnyfeli',’' faid 
Debcic, “ will intercede for hhaw Nawaz.” The piidc of the 
old lord aro(e. “No! — Dcherc Chan; — 1 have hillicrto de- 
fLiidoJ my life by my valour; nor ihall I purchafe a ievv years of 
tlecrci'id i.;;!;e at t!ic cxpencc (d; my former fame.” Deberc, at the 
word, ran liim through wiili Ifis fpcar. ^yith Shaw Nawaz 
and olieril, the courage of Dara’s army fell. The treacherous 
Debcre was now witliin tlic camp, witli his fquadron, who, lired 
with ilic example of their leader, made*a prodigious flaughter. 
joy Slngli followed clofe on their heels. 

NNhoi. to- Tlic emperor, in tlie mean time, advanced with his whole line* 
t II. t].’- • ^ 

iVj.a. tind tiic party, who had gained the liimmit of the mountain in the 

night, ihewed tlicmfelvcs above the casnp. The hills re-echoed 
to their dionts ; and they began to roll ftoncs and loofened rocks 
into the valley. Tiicfe, falling from precipice to precipice, came 
cra.lhing down on the afl'i ighted army ; and they turned their eyes 
from the f.vords of their enemies to this new Ipccies of danger. 
An imlvcrlal panic fpread over all. Confufion every where pre- 
vailed. .Some fought, others lied, many flood in aflonllhment, 
v.'illioiit lutving oven (he courage to fly. Dara mounted his ele- 
phant to he fecn by his army ; but he himfclf faw nothing around 
hut tenor and death. lie rufired forward to meet the enemy; 
but he was left alone. He called for Sherif ; that chief was already 
cold in his Irlood : he wiflicd for the itrcfcace of Shaw Nawaz, 
hut his dead body prefented itfclf to his eyes. He turned back 
and gave his foul to dcfpair. The fafety of his women came 
then acrofs his mind; he haflcncd with them from the field; 

7 whillt 
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whllf!: the rpoils of liis camp kept the enemy from pmfiilng his 
iiiglit. Tour thoulanJ fell oa the fide ofDara, in this extraordi- 
nary a£lioii: Auriing’/c!)C loll not above two hundred; niu! in 
that number, no ofRecr of diflindion except Shcich Mccr, the cap- 
tain-general of his forces. 


A. D. i6:r^, 

in';;. I o')-;. 


The grief of Dara for his defeat was f>*rcat, but it was not equal -i- 

to his afloinlhmcut. The mislortimc, though drcadlul, w.is 
unexpeded, and by the fudden ill prevented t!ic fear. It was, 
however, fuceccdcd by mifery, and unequalled dillrefs. The un- 
fortunate prince lied to the capital of Giizerat. Rut the gvivcnior, 
hoin he left in the plaee, flint the gates againll his lord. lie 
fat down in filencc, and knew not whither to fly. Ills friends 
became his greatcfl enemies. Two thouland Mahrattors Hill ad- 
hered to t1ic nnliappy prince. When they heard ol' the mclfa.ge 
of the governor, they dcfpaircd of die aflairs of Dara, and added 
their own cruelty to his misfortunes. In a pretence ot having large 
arrears of tlielr pay due to them, they I'ell upon his baggage, and 
plundered It in his prcfcncc. Some cafleets of jewels ^werc laved 
by his women ; for even in that fcafon of licence and dliordcr, 
their perfons were facred from barbarity ilfclf. This outrage was 
committed in the night. When day-fght appeared, the robbers, 
as if afliamed of their condud, lied with their fpoik A few only 
of the lowcft menial fervants remained, livery lliing was re- 
moved from the field. . The mirerable tents, wliicli he had coD 
leded ill his flight, were carried away ; and nothing was leit hut 
a few old fereens of canvafs, vvlucli covered the Sultana -and 
her female Haves from the public eye. 'I hc dlllrcis (d the piince 
may be imagined, but cannot be cleleribcd. He walked about in 
feeming dillradtion ; and the fad complaints of the women from- 
behind their wretched covering, drew tears from the eyes ol tlic 
few fervants who ftill adhered to their unhappy lord. 
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The prcilure of his misfortunes at length awakened Dara from 
a melancholy reverie, in which he had hrayed from the place where 
his camp had hood. He returned in manifeft diforder; and feemed 
to queilion every one with his eyes, about the means of moving 
to fjinc place of fifcty. A few beads of burden were colledcd by 
his fervants; and the robbers, who had deferred and plundered his 
camp, had left to him the two elephants which he had brought 
from A jmcre. On thefe he placed all the clfcds which had cfcapcd 
the ravages of the Mahrattors; and a few oxen found in a neigh- 
Ixnning field, dragged flowly away in covered carriages his w'o- 
mcn. The prince himfclf, with his fon Cipper Sheko, attended 
them on hoiRliack, with an ill -mounted retinue of two or three 
hundred fervants and faithful adherents. He turned his face to 
the frigjitful folitudes in which he had fufFcrcd fo much before; 
but the parched deiarts, which flretched thcmfelves from Guzerat 
to the Indus, were Icfs unhofpitable to Dara than a brother’s 
hands. 

The prince foon arrived in the territories of Raja Jam, whofe 
hofpitallty alleviated his didrefs. He again applied to that chief 
for his aid, but he was deaf to the r-equeft. Dara promifed largely, 
fliould Fortune again favour his caufe ; but lire had taken her 
flight to return no more. Jam was too prudent to throw his own 
fate into the fcale of the prince. He became cold and referved; 
and Iccmcd, by his manner, to wifli for the departure of his un- 
fortunate guell. He was again forced to encounter the hardfliips 
of the defart. 'I he heat of the fcafon had added to the natural 
fteiility of thefe dread! ul iolitudes. There was no water to be 
found ; not a blade of grafs to be feen. The air feemed, in fomc 
mcafurc, on lire. There was nothing to lhade the dcfolate tra- 
vellers from the fcorching fun ; excepting when clouds of fand, 
railed by whirlwinds, coveted them with a fatal darknefs. The 
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bcafls of burden died for want of provender; ihc very cnraels 

periflied for want of water. The favourite cleplianf, v. lilch lir.'l • ' 

often carried Dara in all his pomp, was now the only tilei'iil ani- 
mal that remained ; and even he began to fail. To add to the 
misfortunes of the prince, the favourite Sultana, the mother of all 
his children, and whom he tenderly loved, was at the point cH 
death. She had been feized with hyflcrics from the I’right of th.e 
battle; and had ever fince been fubjetH; to violent iits. Death 
cut off gradually his retinue ; at the end of every furlong, he wa:; 
obliged to pay the laft fad offices to fomc favourite Icrvaiu or 
friend. 

When he came within fight of Tatta, the elephant which had diitre «. 
carried his family acrofs the dclart, worn out with fatigue and 
third, lay down and died. The few that remained of his fol- 
lowers were fo languid and fpent, that they could not crawl to 
the neighbouring villages for fuccour. Dara hiini'elf was obliged 
to e.xecute that necclfary fcrvice. He came to a hind, who kept 
oxen in a field. He mentioned his didrcls and his name; and the 
clown tied from his prefcncc. He fat down; having no flrcngth to 
return to his defolate family. Cuiiofity, how'ever, brought tlic 
the whole village around ; and every eye was full of tears. Tlicy 
brought all their bcafts of burden to the place; and the wdiolc 
country accompanied him, with fliouts of joy, to Tatta. He, 
however, did not reft long in that city. He crofted the Indus, and 
threw himfelf under th$ protedion of the petty chiefs of the 
diftrid of Bicker ; and they, touched wdth compaliion, promifed 
to fupport him with their lives and fortunes. 

The aflive fpirit of the emperor w'as not, in the mean time, 
idle. So long as Dara lives, he muft totter on his throne. He 
knew the rout which his unfortunate brother had taken ; but his 
troops would not purfue the fugitive through fuch a perilous way. 
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He hoped that the hardlhips of the defart might prevent him 
from embruing his hands in blood; but Dara niuft perith; and 
Aiirung’/.ebe was refolved to be provided againft every event of 
Fortune. He ordered fomc troops to march down along the 
Indus from Moulcan ; and the news of their approach came a few 
days after the arrival of Dara. The generous chiefs, who from 
compafhon had refolved to fupport his caufe, being not yet pre- 
pared to receive the enemy, advifed him to fly into Perfia, the 
frontiers of which were within four days march of the place at 
which he then refided. 

He prepared for his flight; but Nadira Bana, the favourite Sul- 
tana, was dying. Spent with fatigue, overwhelmed with fick- 
nefs, and worn out with misfortune, fhe was altogether incapable 
of the journey ; and he could not leave her behind. She knew 
his lituation, and recpieflcd earneftly that they Ihould move away. 
“ Death,” faid fhc, “ will foon relieve the daughter of Purvez from 
her misfortunes; but let her not add to thofe of her lord,” She 
could not prevail upon him to march whilft Ihc was in fuch a 
fituation; and he had, befides, placed great hopes in the friendlhip 
of Jihon Chan, a neighbouring chief of great power. Jihon had 
been twice faved from death by the intereft of Dara. Shaw Jehan, 
who was an enemy to oppreflion, had ordered him to be, at two 
different times, profecuted for murder and treafon, before 
the chief juftice of the empire. That judge, upon the clearefl: 
proofs, condemned him twice to death ; and, at the requeft of 
Dara, he was pardoned by the emperor, and reftored to his eftate 
which had been confifeated. The prince, therefore, had reafon to 
expedf a return of gratitude ; but the obligations were too great 
for the pride of this unprincipled chief, and they prefled upon him 
like injuries. 
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Tlie natural perfidy of Jihon was fo notorious, that all his friends, 
with one voice, reraoiiftratcd toDaraagainfihis defign ot ihrouing 
himfclf on the faith of that chief. The prince, naturally ohlli- 
nate, was now blinded by his fate. He could not think of halv- 
ing his beloved Nadira in the hour of death ; and he rcfolvcd to 
rifque all for the melancholy fatisfaClion of being prefent when 
the faithful companion of his dillrcfs expired. Some nobles, who 
had hitherto attended his perfon, and who liad determined to 
accompany him in his exile to Perfia, feparated theml'elves from 
a prince devoted to ruin. With feventy domeflics only, he went 
to the relidcnce of Jihon ; and that chief, apprized of his coining, 
came out to meet him, and received him with the warmefl: pio- 
felTions of friendfhip. He quitted his own palace to accommodate 
the prince ; and nothing was to be feen around but the greatcll 
marks of hofpitality and profound refpeef. 
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The difiemper of the Sultana had increafed on the road to the rc- sujtana 
fidencc of jihon. Site fainted away when Ihc was carried into the 
apartments alfigned for her reception ; and the prince fat in tears 
by her fide, during the whole night. In the morning lire expired 
in his arms. “ It is only now,’’ faid Dara, “ 1 have found that I 
am alone. I was not bereft of a'll my friends whilft Nadira lived. ' 

But flie has clofed her eyes on the misfortunes which are to in- 
volve her children and lord ; and thus a peculiar happinefs has 
fucceeded to accumulaletf diftrefs.” He tore off his magnificent 
robe, and threw the Imperial turhan on the ground: then, cloth- 
ing himfelf in a mean habit, he-lay down by his departed confort 
on the bed. In the evening one of his faithful fervants joined 
him with fifty horfe. He was overjoyed at his arrival, and, 
ftarting up, took him in his arms, and faid, “ My fituation. Gal 
Mahommed,” for that w'as the officer’s name, “ is not without 
refource. Nadira, having forfaken the devoted Dara, has met 
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ith a part of that good fortune which was due to her virtues. 
You muft, with your fifty horfe, efcort the body to Lahore, to the 
iepulchre of her great anceftors. Aurungzebe himfelf will not 
refufoa grave to the family of Dara.” The body was accordingly 
cmhalrncd; and, being placed in a magnificent herfe,was cfcorted 
to Lahore. 


Hr- Is Kftrr'y Dara had not remained many days at the refidence of Jihon, 
tU by jilmn, intelligence was received, that Chan Jehan, one of the prin- 

cipal generals of his brother, was advancing from Moult.an ; 
and that his van was already arrived in the neighbourhood. 
Dara relblvcd to make his efcape into Perfia. He called his 
ftrvants together, and he took leave of Jihon. When he had 
proceeded about a mile on his way, he difeovered Jihon coming 
after him, with about a thoufand horfe, on full fpeed. He ima- 
gined, that Jihon deligned to cfcort him with thefc troops to 
Perfia. He rode back by w'ay of doing him honour j and, when 
he was about addrefling his thanks to the treacherous chief, he 
was fuddenly fiirrounded and difarmed. “Villain!” faid Dara, 
“ is it for this I twice faved your life from the refentment of my 
father, when the elephants were ftanding over you waiting for 
orders to cru (It you to death? But Jullice will be fatisfied, and 
Heaven has revenged your crimes upon my head.” He ftopt — 
and, with a fcornful filcnce, fubmitted his hands to be bound. 

Jihon heard the prince without making any reply; for what 
“P could he fay to vindicate his conduct? He ordered the prifoner to 

be mounted on an elephant, and then he fell upon the baggage, 
to enrich himfelf with the fpoil of his benefaftor. He then 
ludlened toward Chan Jehan ; and, during the journey, notvvith- 
fi.uufing the natural unfeelingnefs of his mind, he durft not for 
once come into the prcfcncc of the much injured prince. Hia 
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fiite being now determined, that anxiety, v.’hlch had long a* 

^ Hig. 1069, 

clouded the countenance of' Dara, vanilhed. Ills fon was <>.. .^ — j 
carried with him on the fame elephant. Having a talent for 
poetry, he compofeiunany aft'eding verfes on his own misfor- 
tunes ; with the repetition of which he often drew tears from tlie 
eyes of the common foldicrs who guarded his perlbn. “ My 
name,’^ faid he one day, “ imports that 1 am jn pomp like . 
Darius; I am alfo like that monarch in my fate. The 
friends whom he trufted, were more fatal than the fwords of his 
enemy. Notwithdanding thefc cafual complaints, he main- 
tained his uitial dignity, and there was even fomelhing majeftie in 
his grief. It was not the wailings of a woman, but the manly 
afBidions of a great mind. 

When Chan jehan, wdio had been apprized of the imprifonment toihccncmy. 
of Dara, faw that prince advancing, meanly drelfed on a forry 
elephant, he could not bear the fight ; and he hid his tears in 
his tent. He detached a party from his army to efcort him, to- 
gether with the traitor, to Delhi, where Aurungzebc at the 
time kept his court. The emperor, though he rejoiced at the 
news that his brother had fallen into his hands, was full of per- 
plexity and indecifion. He ealled a council of his nobles ; and 
they differed in their opinions ; fomc, declaring for fending him 
by another rout to the caftlc of Guallar; fomc, that he Ihould 
be carried through the city, to convince mankind that he was 
fallen for ever. Many advifed againft a incafurc that miglit 
be full of danger from the humaiiliy oi' ilic people; a fevv 
'argued, that fuch condud: would degrade the dignity of the family 
of Timur. Others maintained, to wliofe opinion the emperor 
hiinfelf feemed to lean, that it vras ncccflary he fhould pafs 
through the capital, to aflonifh mankind with the abfolute power 
and invincible fortune of Aurungzebc. 
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'Ehe unfortunate prince, accordingly, accompanied by his 
fon, entered Delhi on an elephant. This, fays a certain t/vii- 
ter, was none of the fine elephartts of Ceylon and PegU, 
which they were wont to ride with golden ^arnefs, embroidered 
covers, and magnificent canopies to defend them from the fun. 
No. It was an old animal, dirty and lean, with a tattered cover, 
a pitiful feat, and the cafile open on all fides to the winds. The 
fj)lendid ornaments of his perfon were now vanillicd, like his 
good fortune. A dirty drefs of coarfe linen fcarce covered his 
body from the weather ; and his wretched turban was wrapt 
round with a fcarf made of Cafiimire wool. His face, w-hich 


formerly commanded rcfpecT; with the manly . regularity ot its 
features, was now parched and flnivelled by being long expofed to 
the heat; and a few ftraggling locks, which appeared from his 
turban, prefented a grey colour unfuitable to his years. In this 
wretched fituation he entered Delhi ; and, when the mob who 


crowded to the gates knew that it was Dara, they burll into loud 
complaints, and Ihed a flood of tears. The ftrccts were rendered 
almoft impaflible by the number of the fpedators ; the fhops were 
full of perfons of all ages and degrees. The elephant moved 
llowly ; and the progrefs he made was marked to thofe who were 
diflant by the advancing murmur among the people. Nothing 
was heard around but loud complaints againft Rirtunc, and curfes 
on Aurungzebe. But none had the boldnefs to ofter to refeue 
the unfortunate prince, though flightly guarded. They were 
quite unmanned by their forrow. 


C nnf.ncd In After wandering over the features of Dara, the eyes of the 
people fell on his fon. They oppofed his innocence, his youth, 
his graceful perfon, his hopes and his quality, to the fate which 
impended over his head; and all were diflblved in grief. The 
inicdlous forrow flew over the whole city : even the pooreft 

people 
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people forfook their work, and retired to fecret corners to weep. 
Data retained his dignity upon this trying occafion. He uttered not 
one word ; but a icttled melancholy feemed to dwell on his face. 
The unfortunate yotjftg priiicc was ready frequently to weep, 
being foftened by the complaints of the people; but his father 
checked him with a Hern look, and he endeavoured to conceal 
his tears. Dara, having been thus led through the principal ftreets 
of Delhi, was condiuSlcd to Chizerabiid, a village four miles with- 
out the walls. He was locked up, with his fon, in a mean apart- 
ment, in which he remained for fome days in hourly expectation 
of his death. Here he ainufcd himfelf with writing inftruCtions 
for his fon Soliman ; having concealed an ink llandilh and fome 
paper in one of the folds of his garment. His anxiety to know 
the intentions of Aurungzebe, fometimes broke in upon his me- 
lancholy araufements. He appeared through the window to the 
guards; but they knew nothing of what palTed at court. He 
then enquired concerning an old devotee, who had formerly lived 
in a cell near the foot of the Imperial garden at Delhi. One of 
the foldiers knew the old man ; and the prince gave a- billet to be 
carried to him, requefting fome intelligence. “ But even he, 
perhaps,” he faid, with a figh, “ may have changed with the cur-r 
rent of the times.” 

The traitor Jihon, in the mean time, made his appearance at 
court, to claim the reward of his treachery. . Aurungzebe digni- 
fied him with a title, and enriched him with prefents. Palling 
through the city of Delhi, he was pointed out to the mob, who, 
falling upon him near the gate w'hich leads to Lahore, killed 
feven of his attendants. He himfelf cfcapcd ; but the country 
people rofc upon him every where. They hunted him from place 
to place ; till at length he met with his deferts, and was ■ flain 
when he had alnioft reached the boundaries of his own govern- 
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ment. 'I’hc zeal of the people, however, proved fatal to Dara. 
The emperor, licaring of the tumult near the gate of Lahore, 
ordered the chief maginrate of tlie city, with his officers, to go to 
llic place, and cncjuire into the caufeof the AHurbance* The mob 
fell upon the judge and his attendants. They fled to the palace, 
and the whole city was in an uproar. 

Aurung/.ebc, in dread of a general revolt, called a council of his 
nobles. He had determined before to fend his brother to the for- 
trefs of Gualiar ; but now he was afraid of a refeue by the way. 
'I'lic minds of the people were ilrangcly agitated. Their impre- 
cations ngainit his cruelty reached him in the midft of his guards; 
and he began, for the firft time, to fliew fymptoms of political 
fear. He affied the advice of h.is lords. The majority feemed 
to bo for fparing the life of Dara ; and for fending him, under a 
flrong guard, to the ufual prifon of the Imperial family. Aurung- 
zebe, though not fatislied, was about to yield to their opinion; 
when one Hakim, a Pcrfian by birth, with a defign to gain the 
fiivour of the emperor, infiflcd that Dara ffiould be put to death, 
as an apoflatc from the faith of Mahommed. The emperor 
pretended to be llartled, and faid, “ The thing is determined. 
I might have forgiven injuries done to myfclf; but tUofe againfl: 
religion 1 cannot forgive.” lie immediately ordered a warrant 
to be iffued to Nazir and Seif, two fierce Afgan chiefs, which im- 
powered them to take off Dara that very night. 

On the eleventh of September, about midnight, the un- 
fortunate prince was alarmed with the nolle of arms coming 
through the paffage which led to his apartment. He dart- 
ed up, and knew immediately that his death approached. He 
fcarce had awakened his fon, who lay afleep on the carpet at his 
I'cct, when the affaffins burft open the door. Dara feized a knife, 
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\A’liicii lie Iiaci concealed to mend tlic reed wi'di v.di'uli 'le wro'c. 
He flood in a corner of the room. I'lic nnirdeixrs did not im- 
mediately allaek liiin. 'i'hey ordered his fon to rcr.vivc to t!).: 
adjoining anartmcnl^; hut lie clung round liis luu'.s. 

Two of the alfaffins feized him, to force him away; v. h. n Gera, 
feeing Naz.ir ftanding at the door, begged to he iiuInlL d a lew 
moments to take leave of his fon. He fell upon his neck, and 
faid, “My dear fon, this feparatiou is more afiliJia;-; than that 
between foul and body, which I am this nminent to fudVi. I'ut 
flionld UK fparc you-— live. Heaven may orel i vc yon to revenge 
my death ; for his crimes /hall not pafs unpiinilhed. I leave yen 
to the protc£lion of God. My fon, remember me.” A tear half 
flartcd from his eye ; when they were dragging the youth to the 
adjoining room. He, however, refumed his wonted dignity and 
courage. “ I beg one other favour, Na/Ir!" he laid, “ much 
lime has not been loft by the laft.” He wrote a hilh r, and de- 
fired that it flrould be delivered to Aurung/o he. l>ut he took it 
back, and tore it, faying, “ I have not been a-cunomed to alk 
favours of my enemies. lie that nunders tlic fatlicr can have no 
compaflion on the fon.” He then raifed up bis C}CS in filcnee j 
and the afTalfins feemed to have forgot their ofJice. 

During this time of dreadful rufpence, the ion, wlio lay bound 
in the next room, liftened, expeding every moment to hear bis 
father’s dying groans. The alfaftins, in the mean time, urged on 
by Nazir, feized Dara by the hands and feet, and throwing him 
on the ground, prepared to ftranglc him. Deeming this an in- 
famous death, he, with an erfmt, ddinc umbered his hand, and 
ftabbed, with his pcu-Lnil'c, one of (be villains to the heart. The 
others, terrified, lied back ; but as he was riling from the floor, 
they fell upon him with fneir i'words. His fon, heating the 
noife, though his hanis were imund, burft open tlie door, ami 
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entered, when tire murderers were fevering his father’s head from 
his body. Nazir had the humanity to piilh back the youth intO' 
the other apartment, till this horrid operation was performed; 
The head of Dara was carried to AurungzcHfe ; and the unfortu- 
nate young prince was left, during the remaining part of the night, 
fluit up with his father’s body. Next morning he was fent 
privately under a guard, to the caQlc of Gualiar. 

Thus fell the unhappy Dara Shekd; a prince whofe vir- 
tues deferved a better fate. But he was born to dillrefs ; and 
his imprudence often affifted the malignity of his fortune. 
Tliough dellitute of the addrefs which is neceflary to gain man- 
kind in general, he was much beloved by his family and do- 
mcftics ; and he was the darling of his father, who was often heard 
to fay. That all his other children were not half fo dear to him as 
Dara. This prediledion in his favour was the fource of the misfor- 
tunes of both. The other princes envied the influence of Dara, and all 
their differences with, and every difappointment which they e.’fpe- 
ricnced from, their father, was laid to the account of their brother, 
who poffeded all his confidence and eftcem. Dara was certainly 
jcalousof his brothers, whom he faw iuvefted with too much power 
in their rcLpedivc provinces ; and his oppofing their meafures at 
court was the natural confcquencc of his fears. This mutual 
animofity being once kindled, all the princes looked forward to 
the death of their father with terror. The feeds of civil war were 
long fown before they appeared ; and the illnefs of the emperor 
was the fignal to begin the charge, from the four corners of his 
dominions. Dara had the poll of advantage j but he was not a 
match in abilities to Aurungzebc. 

Nazir, before day- light appeared, was admitted into the citadel 
to the emperor. That prince had remained all night in anxious 
expedation. Many of the nobles had exprefled their high dif- 

latisfadion 
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fatisfadion at the mcafure of puttinc: Dara to death ; and he was ■'’59. 
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afraid that the refolution, before it took effed, might be communi- — -/ 

cated to the people and army. He faw that he was fupported only 
by his own abilities and the venality of his followers. The unbiafl'ed, 
by either intereft or fear, looked with horror on the crimes which 
his ambition had already committed. They were difguned at his 
cruelty to his father and his injuflicc to his brothers; and they, 
with indignation, faW hypocrify, and the worft kind of amoition, 
lurking behind profeffions of religion and moderation. Nazir, 
however, relieved him of a part of his fears. The head of Dara 
being disfigured with blood, he ordered it to be thrown into a 
charger of water ; and when he had wiped it with his handker- 
chief, he recognized the features of his brother. He is faid to 
have exclaimed, “Alas, unfortunate man!” and then to have 
Ihed fome tears. 
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JVtn' Siijd—Hc is ihivcn from Mongeer — nnd Raja-Mdhil—^ 

'The prince T lahommcd defer ts to Sitja — A mutiny in the army — 
^eJlcJ hy lb: viper— Battle of Tanda— Artifice of Anrungzebe 
—Mahonimed leaves Siija — His imprifonment and charaBer — 
Suja driven from Bengal— His fight through the mountains of 
Tippera — Arrival at Arracan — Perfidy, avarice, and cruelty of 
the Raja — Misfortunes — refolution — bravery — and murder of 
Siija — Deplorable fate of his family — Refections, 

n ^ I ' IIE fears of the emperor from the moft formidable of his 

JL rivals, were cxtinguilhed with the life of Dara. The filence 
Rcflcaio.ij. accompanies the dccifions of defpotifm, is an cfFedual pre- 

vention of tumult and confufion. The people, for fome days, 
were fliangers to the death of the prince, and his prior misfortunes 
had even lelTcned the regret, which his murder might have other- 
wile created in the minds of mankind. Mifcry had rifen to its 
height ; and the word period it could have, was in fome degree 
fortunate. The conduQ of the emperor contributed to obliterate 
his crimes. With an appearance of humanity and benevolence in 
tlie cornincHi operations of government, men were apt to attribute 
the inllanccs of cruelty which lie exhihitecl, to the ncccffity of his 
hiiuition; and they forgot the evils done to individuals, in the ge-’ 
neral good of the whole. Should felf-prcfcrvation be admitted 
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as an exaife for the commilTion of bad adions, Aurunp-7chc was 

HI". I*!')', 

not without apology. He had gone too far not to go farther Hill : k 
h-e had <Iepofed his father, he had excluded his brother li.«m the 
throne, and a flame had been kindled wfiich could be cxtinguiih- 
al l>y nothing but blood. 

During the misfortunes of Dara in the well and north, the war ^ 

was carried on with vigour in Bengal againll »Suja. That prince "'""J '* 
having, after the unfortunate battle of Kidgwa, efcaped to Mon- 
geer, was adtive in making new preparations for the field. Na- 
turally bold ai>d intrepid, misfortune had no clFcdl upon him but 
to redouble his diligence to retrlev^e it; and he wanted not refour- 
ces in his province for recommencing hoflilities, with an appear- 
ance of being able for foine time to ward olT the hand of Tate,, 
wdiicli feemed to hang over his head. His lirll care was to coiled 
the remains of his diiripated army in the neighbourhood of Mon- 
geer, which commands the pals into Bengal; and, whilll he was 
colledling more troops from the cxtcnfivc country in his rear, he 
drew lines from the mountains to the Ganges, to flop theprogrefs 
of the enemy. 

Mahommed, the fon of Aurungzebe, had been detached with Pir .i- 
ten thoufand horfe from the held of Kidgwa in puiluit of fuja. 

The prince was foon joined by Jumla the viiier, with a gieat 
Ibrcc ; and they proceeded flowly down along the banks of the 
Ganges. The llrong politlori of Snja gave lilni a inanil’efl advan- 
tage; and Jinnki, an able and experienced ofliccr, contrived to drive 
him fmm his without bloodlhcd. d he ridgc of inoiinlains to. 
the right of the Ganges arc, in their feitilc valleys, poUellcd by 
petty, but independent princes. Jumla found means to draw thefc. 
over to his party ; and they Ihevvcd to liim a p)jriagc tlirougli their 
country, by which he could turn the rear of yuju. f laving, hy 
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Hig^ ioC9^ way of blind, left a confiderable part of the army to fall down, 
in the common rout, along the river, he himfelf, accompanied 
by the prince, entered the mountains, and was heard of by Suja 
In his rear, when he expected to be attacked in front. Suja de- 
camped with precipitation ; but he arrived in the environs of Ra- 
ja-Mahil fome days before Jumla iflued from the mountains. He 
fortified himfelf in his camp ; and the vifier, who could make no 
imprefilon without artillery, marched toward the left, to join the 
army coming down along the Ganges. 

The whole army having joined, the Imjierialifts prefented them- 
felves before the lines of Suja. The vifier opened upon him with 
his artillery, and made feveral unfuccefsful affaults. During fix 
days he was repulfed with daughter; but Suja durft not truft the 
effeminate natives of Bengal in the open field againft the Tartars 
of the north, who compofed the greater part of the Imperial army. 
Jumla played incelfantly with his artillery Upon the fortifications, 
which being only made up of hurdles and loofe fandy foil, were 
foon ruined. Suja’s port becoming untenable, he decamped under 
the favour of night; and Jumla, afraid of an ambufh, though he 
was apprifed of the retreat of the enemy, durft not follow him. 
The rainy feafon commenced on the very night of Suja’s flight; 
and the Imperialifts were conftrained to remain inadive for fomc 
months in the neighbourhood of Raja-Mahil. 

Suja retreats. Suja, with his army, crofllng the Ganges, took the rout of Tanda ; 

and, during the inadivity of the Imperialifts, ftrengthened himfelf 
with troops from the Lower Bengal. He alfo drew from that quar- 
ter a great train of artillery, which was wrought by Portuguefe and 
other Europeans, who were fettled in that country. Suja, being at- 
tached to no fyftem of religion, was favourable to all. He promifed 
to build churches for the Chriftians, fliould he fucceed in his views 
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on the empire ; and the miflionaries and fathers entered with zeal 

' I* 

into his caufe. The affairs of the prince began to wear a better 
afpeft. His effeminate troops acquired confidence from a well- 
ferved artillery; and even Aurungz^be, who confided much in the 
abilities of Jumla, was not without anxiety. An event happened 
about this time which raifed the hopes of Suja, and added to the 
fears of his' brother. 

The prince Mahommed, who, in conjunction with Jumla, 
commanded the Imperial army, had, before the civil war, con- 
ceived a paflion for one of the daughters of Suja. Overtures of 
marriage had been made and accepted ; but the confummation of 
the nuptials had been broken off by the troubles which difturbed 
the times. He feemed even to have forgot his betrothed wife im 
his activity in the field; but the princefs, moved by the misfor- 
tunes of her father, wrote with her own hand a very moving letter 
to Mahommed. She lamented her unhappy fate, in feeing the 
prince whom Ihe loved, armed againft her father. She exprelfed 
her paffion and unfortunate condition, in terms which found their 
way to his heart. His former affeCtions were rekindled in all 
their fury; and, in the elevation of his mind, hcrefolved to defert 
his father’s caufe. 

The vifier, upon affairs of fome importance, was, in the mean 
time, atfome diftancefrom the army, whichlay atRaja-Mahil. The 
opportunity was favourable for the late adopted fcheme of Mahom- 
med. He opened the affair to forac of his friends : he complained of 
his father’s coldnefs, and even of his Ingratitude, to a fon,to whom, 
as having feized theperfon of Shaw Jehan,heowcd the empire. He 
gave many inftances of his own fervices ; many of the unjuft re- 
turns made by Aurungz^be, and concluded by declaring his fixed 
refolution to join Suja. They endeavoured to diffuade him from 
fc ralh an aCUon; but he had taken his refolution, and he would 
2 lijftca 
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to no argument. He afkcd them, Whether ■ they would 

' — — ' follow his fortunes.^ they replied, “ Wc are the fervants of Ma- 

•hommed ; and if the prince will to-night join Suja, he is fo much 
beloved by the army, that the whole will go over to him by the 
dawn of day.” On thefe vague alTurances, the prince quitted the 
camp that evening with a fmall retinue. Me embarked in a boat 
on the Ganges; and the troops thought that he had only gone on 
a party of pleafurc. 


fuiTiln pM - 
]>lc.\ccl ; 


Some of the pretended friends of Mahommed wrote letters, con- 
taining an account of the defertion of the prince, to the vifier. 
7 hat lord was flruck with aftohiniment at the folly and madnefs 
of tlie deed. He thought it impolfiblc, that, without having fe- 
ciired the army, he could defert his lather’s caufe. He was per- 
])lcxcd witli anxiety and doubt; he expeded every moment to 
hear, that the troops were in full march toTanda; and he was afraid 
to join them, with a dciign of reftoring them to their duty, lellhc 
ihouU 1)0 earned priloncr to tlic enemy. He, however, after fome 
Jicfitation, rcfolvcd to dilcharge tlie part of a good officer. He fet out 
exprefsfor tliecamp, where lie arrived next day. He found things in 
the utmofl confufion, but not in Inch a defperate fituation as he had 
expodet!. A groat part of the army was mutinous, and begin- 
ning to plunder the tents of thofe wlio continued in their duty, 
lliofc had taken arms in defence of their property; fo thatblood- 
llicd nuift loon have enfued. The country, on every fide of the 
camp, was covered with whole fqiiadrons that lied from the flame 
of dlircntion which had been kindled. Tumult, commotion, and 
dilbrder reigned everywhere when the vifier entered the camp. 


r^uclls The appearance of that lord, who was refpeded* for his great 

qualities by all, foon lilenccd tlie florin. He mounted an ele- 
phant in the center of the camp, and fpoke after this manner to 
the army, who crowded tumuUuoufly round him: “You arc 

8 ' no 
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no ftrangers, my fcUow-foIdlers, to the flight of the prince Ma- 
hommed, and to his having preferred the love of the daughter of 
Suja to his allegiance to his fovereign and father. Intoxicated by 
the fame to which your valour had raifed him, he has long been 
prefuraptuous in his hopes. Ambition brought him to the edge 
of the precipice over which he has been thrown by love. But in 
abandoning you, he has abandoned his fortune; and, after tlie lirft 
tranfports are over, regret, and a confeioufnefs of folly, will only 
remain. Suja has perhaps pledged his faith to fupport the infatu- 
ated prince againll his father; he may have even promifed the 
throne of India as a reward for his treachery. But how can Suja 
perform his promife? We have feen his hoftile ftandards — but 
we have feen them only to be feized. Bengal abounds with men, 
with provifions, with wealth ; but valour is not the growth of that 
foil. The armies of Aurungzebe are numerous ; like you they are 
drawn from the north, and he is himfelf as invincible in the field 
as he is wife and decifivc in the cabinet. 


A. D. 

Hig. 1069, 
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“ But fhould we even fuppofe that Fortune, which has hither- .1 i.uuln v 
to been fo favourable to Aurungzebe, fhould defert him in another 
field, would Mahommed reign ? Would Suja, experienced in the 
arts of government, and ambitious as he is of power, place the 
feepter of India in the hands of a boy Would he fubmit to the 
authority of the fon of a younger brother ? to the tool of his own 
deligns ? The impoflibility is glaring and obvious. Return, 
therefore, my fcllow-foldicrs, to your duty. You can conquer 
without Mahommed. Fortune has not followed him to the ene- 
jny. Your valour can command her every where. He has em- 
braced his own ruin ; but why fliould we fliarc in his adverfe 
fate ? Bengal lies open before you : the enemy arc jull not totally 
broken. They arc not objeds of terror, but of plunder: you may 
acquire wealth without trouble, and glory without toil.” 

^ V«t. III. T t 
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This fpeCch 06 the vlfter had the intended efFea. Every fpe^ 
cies of diforder and' tumuli lubfided in a moment. The troops de*- 
fired to be led to the enemy; and Jumla did not permit their ar- 
dor to cod. He immediately began to throw a bridge of boat* 
acrofs the river. The work was finiflied in three days; and he 
pafled* the Ganges with his whole army. Mahommed, in the 
mean time, having arrived at Tanda, was received with every 
mark of refpeft by Suja. The nuptials were celebrated with the 
utmoft magnificence and’ pomp; and the feftivky was fcarce over, 
when certain news arrived of the near approach of the Imperial 
army under Jumla. Siija immediately iflued out with all his forces 
from Tanda. He polled himfelf in an advantageous ground, and 
waited for the enemy, with a determined refolution to rifk all on 
the ifluc of a battle. 

Mahommed, who was naturally full of confidence and bold- 
nefs, did not defpair of bringing over the greateft part of the ar-- 
my of Jumla to his own fide. He creeled his ftandard in the front of 
Suja’d camp; and when that prince drew out his forces in order of 
battle, he placed himfelf in the center of the firft line. Jumlaj 
confeious of the fuperiority of his own troops in point of valour, 
was glad to find the enemy in the open field. He formed his line, 
and ordered a column of horfe to fall immediately upon Mahom- 
med. That prince vainly fuppofed, when the enemy advanced, 
that they were determined to defert Jumla. But he was foon con- 
vinced of his error by the warmth of' their attack He behaved 
with his ufual bravery; but tlie effeminate natives of Bengal were 
not to be kept to their colours. They fled ; and he was carried 
along with their flight. The utmoft efforts of Suja proved alfo 
ineffeftUal. His troops gave way bn all fitles; and he himfelf ^s 
the laft' virho quitted the field. A' great llaughter Was madtf infthie 
gutfuit, and Tanda opened her gates’ td*'tlfe"«t)WqB^®ri>h.'Jli« 

■ 2 princes 
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pripccs Bed to Dacca in the utmoft difti:;6f8, Ica>^g the eldeft fon 
of Suja dead on the field : but Jumki remaining for fome time in 
Tanda to fettle the affairs of the now altnofl conquered province, 
gave thetn ibme refpite, which they employed in levying a new 
army. 
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The news of the flight of Mahommed arriving in the mean Artifice of 
time at Delhi, Aurungzebc concluded that the whole army in Ben- ^ 
gal had gone over to Suja. He immediately marched from the 
capital with a great force. He took, with incredible expedition, 
the rout of Bengal. He however had not advanced far from 
Delhi, when intelligence of the fuccefs of his arms in the battle of 
Tanda met him on his way, and he forthwith returned to the ca- 
pital. He there had recourfe to his ufual policy. He wrote a 
letter to his fon, as if in anfwer to one received; and he con- 
trived matters fo, that it fhould be intercepted by Siya. That 
prince, having perufed the letter, placed it in the hands of Ma- 
:hommed, who fwore by the Prophet that he had never once written 
to his father fince the battle of Kidgwi. The letter was conceiv- 
ed in terms like thefe ; 


. “ To our beloved fon Mahommed, whofe happinefs and fafety to feparat* 
are joined with, our life. It was with regret and forrow that we 
parted with our fon, when his valour became neceffary to carry 
on the war againft Suja. We hoped, from the love we bear to 
; our firft-born, to be gratified foon with his return ; and that he 
would have brought the enemy captive to our prefence in the fpace 
^ of a month, to relieve our mind from anxiety and fear. But fe- 
ven months pafTed away, without the completion of the wifhes of 
■ Aurungzebe. Inflead of adhering to your duty, Mahommed, you 
betrayed your father, and threw a blot on your own fame. The 
loules of a woman have overcome filial piety. Honour is forg 9 t in 

T t 2 the 
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the brightnefs o£^er beauty ; and he who was deftined to rule the 
empire of the Moguls, has himfelf become a flave. But as Ma- 
hommed feems to repent of his folly, we forget his crimes. He 
has called the name of God to vouch for his fmcerity ; and our pa- 
rental affcdlion returns. He has already our forgiycnefs ; but the 
execution of what he propofes is the only means to regain our fa- 
vour.’’ 

The letter made an impreflion on the mind of Suja, which all 
the proteftations of Mahommed could not remove. He became 
filcnt and difeon tented. He had an affedion for the prince, 
and he was more enraged at being di/appointed in the judgment 
which he had formed, than at the fnppofed treachery. Having 
continued three days in this agitation of mind, he at laft fent for 
the prince. He told him, in theprcfcncc of his council, that af- 
ter all the ftrugglcs of affcdlion with fufpiclon, the latter had pre- 
vailed ; that he could no longer behold Mahommed with an eye of 
friendfliip, fhould he even fwcar to his innocence in the holy tem- 
ple of Mecca ; that the bond of union and confidence which had 
lately fublifled between them was broken ; and that, inflead of a 
fun and a friend, he beheld him in the light of an enemy. “ It is 
therefore ncccffary for the peace of both,” continued Suja, “ that' 
Mahommed fhould depart. Let him f^ihc away his wife, with all 
tire wealth and jewels which belong to her rank. The treafures of 

buja are open ; he may take whatever he plcafes. Go. Au- 

nmgzclrc fhould thank me for fending away his fon, bcfoi'c he has 
committed a crime.” 

Mahommed, on this folemn occafion, could not refrain from 
tears. He felt the injufticc of the reproach ; he admired the mag- 
nanimity of 'uja ; he pitied his misfortunes. But his own condi-^ 
tlon was equally deplorable. He knew the flerh rigoiif of his Ta- 
G ther ; 



ther; who never tnifted any man twice. He knew^that his difficul- 
ty of forgiving was equal to his caution. The profpett was gloomy 
on either fide. Diftruft and mifery were with Suja,.-.and a pril'on 
was the lead puniflimcnt to he expedted from Aurungzebc. He 
took leave, the next day, of his fathcr-in-law. That prince pre- 
fented his daughter with jewels, plate, and money to a great a- 
mount ; and the unfortunate pair purfued their journey to the 
camp of Jumla. 

Mahommed, accompanied by his fpoufe the daughter of Siija, 
moved flowly toward the camp of Jumla. His melancholy en- 
creafed as he advanced; but whither could he lly ? No part of 
the vaft empire of India was impervious to the arms of Aurung- 
zebc; and he was not polleflcd of the means of cfcaping beyond 
the limits of his father’s power. He was even alliamed to fliew him- 
felf among troops whom he had deferred. Regret fucceeded to folly ; 
and he fcarce could rcilcif with patience on the pafi, though the 
fair caufe of his misfortunes Hill kept her dominion over his mind. 
Having approached within a few miles of the imperialifts, he lent 
to announce his arrival to the vifier. That minifter haflcned to re- 
ceive him with all the honours due to his rank. A fquadron with 
drawn (’words formed around his tent ; but they were his keepers 
rather than guards. Jumla, the very next day, received a packet 
from court; which contained orders to lend Mahommed, Ihould 
he fall into his hands, under a ftrong clcort to Delhi. The offi- 
cer who commanded the parly was ordered to obey the commands 
.T the prince; but he,’ at the fitme time, ixceived inftruQions to 
watch his motions, and to prevent his clcapc. When he arrived 
at Agra, he was confined in the citadel, from whence he was fooa. 
after fent to Gualiir, where he remained a prifoner to his death. . 


Mahommed, , 
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Mahommed, though brave and enterprizing like his father, was 
dcftitute of-his policy and art. Precipitate, full of fire, and incon- 
fidcrate, ha was more fitted for adting the part of a partizan than 
of a general ; and was therefore lefs adapted for war than for bat- 
tle. .Haughty in his temper, yeteafy in his addrefs ; an enemy to 
cruelty, and an abfolute ftranger to fear. He was daring and ac- 
tive on occafions of danger; but he knew his merit, and he 
vras felf-conceited and haughty. He afcribed to his own decifive 
valour the whole fuccefs of his father ; and he had been often known 


to fay, that he placed Aurungztbc on the throne when he might 
have poffcfled it himfclf. Naturally open and generous, he defpi- 
fed the duplicity of his father, and difdained power that muft be 
preferved by art. His free converfations upon thefe fubjeds 
cftranged from him the affedions of his father, who feems to have 
confeffed this merit by his own fears. Had Mahommed accepted 
of the offer of Shaw jehan, when he feized that prince, he had 
courage and adivity fuflicient to keep pofl'eflioo of the throne of 
the Moguls. But he negleded the golden opportunity, and fhew- 
od his love of fway, when he was not pofTelfed of any rational 
means to acquire the empire. His misfortunes however were great- 
er than his folly. He palled feven years in a melancholy prifon at 
Gualiar, till death put a period to his mifery. 


Jumla, having fettled the affairs of the wellern Bengal, march- 
ed with his army toward Dacca. Suja was in no condition to 
meet him in the field; and to attempt to hold out any place againft 
fo great a force, would be to enfure, by prottading, his own fate. 
His refources were now gone. He bad but little money, and he 
oould have no army. Men forefaw his inevitable ruin, and they 
Ihunned his prefence. His appearance to the few troops who 
had remained near him, was even more terrible than the fight of an 
enemy. Tliey could not extricate him from misfortune, and they 

|>itied 
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pitied his fate. He however ftill retained the dignitj of hU own a^D. iMo. 

fool. He was always cheerful, and full of hopes; his aaivity wA, ' 

prevented the irkfomenefs of thought. When' the news of the ap- 
proach of the Imperialifts arrived, he called together his few 
friends. He acquainted them with' his refolution of flying be- 
yond the limits of an empire, in which he had now iK>thing to ex- 
pedl but misfortunes ; and he afked them. Whether they prefer- 
red certain mifcry with their former, lord, to an uncertain pardon 
from a new matter ? 

To the feeling and generous, rnisfortune fecures friends. They driven frotr. 
all declared their refolution to follow Suja to whatever part of the ’ 
world he fhould take his flight. With fifteen hundred hoife he 
dire<fled his march from Dacca toward the frontiers- of AttSm. 

Jumla was clofc at his heels; but Suja, having croflTed the Baram- 
putre, which, running through the kingdom of Afl^m, falls into 
Bengal; entered the mountains of Rangamati. Through almoft 
impervious woods, over abrupt rocks, acrofsdeep valleys and head- 
long torrents, he continued his flight toward ArraeSh. Hav-- 
ing made a circuit of near five hundred miles through the wild 
mountains of Tippera, he entered Arracan with a diminifhed 
retinue. The hardfhips which he futtained in the march were 
forgot in the hofpitality of thjC prince of the country, who re- 
ceived him with the dittindion due to his rank. 

Jumla loft fight of the fugitive when he enttfed the mountains takes refugf 
beyond the Baramputfe. He turned his arms againft Cogeb^r, and *“ Arracm. 
reduced that country, with the neighbouring valleys which intcr- 
fed the hills of Kokap^gi. But Suja, though beyoiid the reach' 
of Jumla’s arms, was not beyond' his policy. The place of his re- 
treat was known ; and threatening letters from the vifier, whofe 
fi ime had palled, the mountains of’Afra<;dn, raifed terrors in the' 

mind 
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, 1660. niind of the Raja. He thought himfelf unfafe in his natural faft* 
nefs ; and a hidden coolnefs to Siija appeared in his behaviour. 
The wealth of his unfortunate gneft became alfo an objed for his 
avarice. Naturally ungenerous, he determined to take advantage 
of misfortune; but he muft do it with caution, for fear of oppo- 
fing the current of the public opinion. He fent a mehage to Suja 
requiring him to depart from his dominions. The impoflibility 
of the thing was not admitted as an excule. The Monfoons raged 
on the coah; the hills behind were impafTable, and covered with 
llorms. The violence of the feafon joined iffuc with the unre- 
lenting fate of Suja. The unfeeling prince was obftinate. He if- 
hied his commands, bccaufe he knew they could not be obeyed. 
Suja lent his fon to requefl; a rcl'pitc for a few days. He was ac- 
cordingly indulged with a few days ; but lliey only brought 
accumulated dillrefs. 

iiicom- Many of the adherents of the prince had been lofl in his march; 
many, forefeeing his inevitable fate, del'crtcd him after his arrival 
at Arracan. Of fifteen liundred only forty remained; and thefe 
w'cre men of fome rank, who were refolved to die with their bene- 
faiftor and lord. The Sultana, the mother of his children, had 
been for fome time dead : his fecond wife, three daughters, and 
two fons compofed Ills family. The few days granted by the Raja 
were now expired ; Suja knew of no rcfource. To alk a longer 
indulgence was in vain; he perceived the intentions of the prince 
of Arracan, and he expeded in filcnce his fate. A meflage in the 
mean time came from the Raja, demanding in marriage the daugh- 
ter of Stija. “ My misfortunes,” faid the prince, “ were not 
complete, without this infult. Go tell your mafler, that the race 
of Timur, though unfortunate, will never fubmit to diflionour. 
But why docs he fearch for a caufe of difpute i His inhumanity 
and avarice are too obvious to be covered by any pretence. Let 

him 
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bioft ad an open part; and his boldncfs will atone for a portion 

of his crime.'’ ' ^ ' 

The Raja was highly offended at the haughtinefs of the anfvvcr diHiefs. 
of Suja. But the people pitied the fugitive, and the prince durft 
not openly do an ad of flagrant injuftice. To aflaflinate him in 
private was.impoflible, from the vigilance ot his forty friends. 

A public pretence muft be made to gain the jwealth of Suja, and 
to appeafe his enemies by his death. The report of a confpiracy 
againfl the Raja was induftrioufly fpread abroad. It was affirmed 
that Suja had formed a defign to mount the throne of Arracan, by 
afTaffinating its monarch. The thing was in itfcif improbable. How 
could a foreigner, with forty adherents, hope to rule a people of a 
different religion with themfclves. An account of the circum- 
ftanccs of the intended revolution was artfully propagated. The 
people loft their refped for Suja, in his charader of an aflaffin. It 
was in vain he protefted his innocence ; men who could give 
credit to fuch a plot, had too much weaknefs to be moved by ar- 
gument. 

The Raja, in a pretended terror, called fuddcnly together his 
council. He unfolded to them the circumftances of the confpi- cin. 
racy, and he afked their advice. They were unanimoufly of opi- 
nion, that Suja and his followers fhould be immediately fent away 
from the country. The Raja was difappointed in his expedations ; 
he had hoped that death fhould be the punifhment of projeded 
murder. But the natural hofpitality of the nobles of Arracan pre- 
vailed over his^ views. He, however, under the fandion of the 
determination of his council, rcfolved to execute his own defigns. 

The unfortunate prince, with his family and his forty friends, 
were apprifed of his intentions. They were? encamped on a 
narrow plain which lay between a precipice and a river, which 
iffuing from Arracan, falls into the country of Pegu. A-t 
I, .VoL, III. H u cither 
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A. D. 1660. either end of tht plain a |»6 wa» fornwad . betfrec* ,tha v^k 
and the river» with twenty of hi» men, poflfcfled, Wm- 

felf of one; and his fon with the reft, flood in the other inr 
arms. They fiiw the Raja's troops advancing; and Sttja, nritk a 
finilc on his countenance, addreflSid bis few fiienda: 


Mil refoiu- « The battle wc are about to fight is uixe(|aat ; but, k» oar jwe* 
font fituatioo, the iffuc muft be fortunate. We contend sot tifm 
for empitc ; nor even for life, but for honour. It is not fitting, 
that Suja ftaould die, without having his arms in his ^hands t to- 
fobmit tamely to affalfination, is beneath the dignity of his fa- 
mily and former fortune. But ybur cafe, trry friends, is not yet 
defperate. You have no wealth to be feized Aurungz^ has nor 
placed a price upon your heads. Though the R^a is deftitute <£ 
generofity ; it is not in human nature to be wantonly cruel.. Yen* 
may cfcape with your lives, and leave me to my fate. There is 
one, however, who muft. remain with Suja. My fon is involved 
with me in my adverfe fortune ; his crime is in his blood. To 
fpare his life, would deprive the Raja of half his reward from- 
Aurungzebe for procuring my death.”' 


Iravfry, 


His friends were filent, but they burff into tears. They toolf 
their pofts, and prepared themfelvcs to receive with their fwords- 
the troops of the Raja. The unfortunate women remained in* 
their tent, in. dreadful fufpence ; till rouzed by the clalhing o£ 
arms, they rulhed forth with dilhcvclled hair. The men behaved 
with that elevated courage which is raifed by misfortune in the 
extreme.. They twice repulfcd the enemy, who, afraid of their 
fwords, began to gall them* with arrows from a diftance. The 
greateft part of the friends of Suja were at length either flain or 
wounded. He himfelf ftill flood undaunted, and defended the pafs 
againft the cowardly troops of Arrack. They durft not approach 
hand to hand i and. their miffive weapons flew wide of their auni. 

The 
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who Mfflittffifided the party, feat in the mean time a p. 1660. 
fortW of hls foldim to the t(^ 'of thi precipice, to roll down V i I * ^,*^11^ 
ftbne# on the prince and his gallant friends. One fell on the 
fhouHer of Sujaj and he funk down, being ftunned with the pain. 

The enemy took advantage of his fall.- They rulhed forward, 
difarmed and bcnnid him. 

lie was hurried into a canoe which lay ready on the river. The 

, . ^ ' and murdqr* 

officer told him, that his orders were to fend him down theftream 
toBcgli.' Two of his friends threw themfelves into the canoe, 

89 (hey wi^re poffiing it away ^om the bank. The wife and the 
^(^ghters of Suja, with cries which reached heaven, threw them- 
f^ye* headlong into the river. They were, however, brought 
alhore by the foldiers ; and carried away, together with the fon of 
Suja, who was wounded, to the Raja’s palace. The prince, fad 
and defolate, beheld their diftrefs j and, in his forrow, heeded not 
his own approaching fate. They had now rowed to the middle 
of the ftream ; but his eyes were turned toward the ftiore. The 
rowers, according to their inftttKaions from the cruel Raja, drew 
a large plug from the bottom of the canoe ; and throwing them- 
felves into the river, were taken up by another canoe which had 
fbllowed them for that purpofe. The canoe was inftantly filed 
with water. The unfortunate prince and his two friends betook 
themfelves to fwimming. They followed the other canoe ; but flve 
battened to the fhore. The river was broad ; and at laft, worn out 
with fatigue, Suja refigncd himfelf to death. His two faithful 
friends at the lame xnftant difappeared in the fticatn. 

Piara Bam, the favourite, the only wife of Suja, was fo funed Depiombi* 
fbr her wit and beauty, that many fongs in her praife arc Hill 
fung in Bengal. The gracefulncfs of her perfon had even become 
proverbial. When the Raja came to wait upon her iu thc haram, 

IT u 2 flic 
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flie attempted to ftab him with a dagger which fhe had concealed! 
She, however, 'was difarmcd ; and perceiving that (he was dedined 
for the arms of the murderer of her lord, in the madnefs of 
grief, rage and defpair, flie disfigured her beautiful face with 
lier own hands; and at laft found with fad difficulty a cruel 
death, by dafhing her head againft a done. The three daughters 
of Suja dill remained; two of them found means by poifon to 
put an end to their grief. The third was married to the Raja ; 
but (he did not long furvive what (he reckoned an indelible dif- 
grace on the family of Timur. The fon of Suja, who had de- 
fended himfelf to the lad, was at length overpowered, by means 
of doncs rolled down upon him from the rock. He was carried 
to the Raja ; and (bon after, with his infant brother, fell a vi^m, ' 
by a cruel death, to the jealoufy of that prince. 


Rcfleaions. Such was the melancholy end of Suja, and of all his fa- 
mily ; a prince not lefs unfortunate than Dara, though of better 
abilities to oppofe his fate. He was bold and intrepid in adlbn,. 
and far from being deditute of addrefs. His perfonal courage 
was great ; and he was even a dranger to political fear. Had he,, 
at the commencement of the war, been polTefTed of troops equal 
in valour to thofe of his brother, we might probably have the 
misfortunes of Aurungzebe, and not thofe of Suja, to relate. But 
the effeminate natives of Bengal failed him in all his eff’orts. Per- 
fonal courage in a general, aflumes the appearance of fear with 
a cowardly army. When Suja prevailed, the merit was his own-> 
when he failed, it was the fault of hia array. No prince wa& 
ever more beloved than Suja ; he never did a cruel, never an in- 
humane adtion during his life. Misfortune, and even death it- 
felf, could not deprive liim of all his friends ; and though his 
fate was not known in Hindodan for fome years after hia death, 
when it was heard, it (illed every eye with tears. 

A-URUNG- 
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AURUNGZEBE. 

CHAP. IV. 

Prudent adminijlration of AUrtmgzebe—Ohfervatiom on his conduSl 
— -His behaviour toward his fecdiul fon — Soli/ndn Sheko betrayed 
ijf the Raja o/‘Serinagur — He flies — is taken — brought to Delhi— 
and imprifoned — An embajjy from Perftn — Shaw Allum- declared 
heir-apparent — A famine — Wife and humane condutl of the em- 
peror — War in the Decan — Aurungzebe falls ftck — Diflrablions at 
Delhi— Intrigues of Shaw Allum — Recovery of the emperor — He 
demands the daughter of Darn— and the Imperial jewels from 
Shaw fehdn — but is refufed — His art to appeaj'e his father — 
Promotions. 

T H E war with Siija, wliich was carried on in the e.Ktremity 

of the empice, neither difturbed the repofc of Aurung- iiig. 1070. 
zebe^ nor diverted his attention from the civil aft'airs of the ftate. 

Impartial and. decifive Ut his nveafures, he was even acknowledged 
to> be a good prince, by thofe who recognized not. his right to 
the throne ; and men began to. wondcr» how he, who was fo 
juft,, could be fo cruel. The people fuftered little by the civil war. 

•The damage done by the marching and counter-marching of 
armies, was paid out of the public treafury. An exad difeipline 
had been obferved by all parties ; for the rivals for the crown of 
Hindoftan, though in the field againfl one another, could not' 
perfuade themfelves that they were in an enemy’s country. The 
prince who prevailed in a province, extended not the punilh^ 

6 meut. 
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A. D, 1660. inent of treafon tothofe who fupported a cottipetitor with thek 
fwords ; and, what is fcarce credible, not one man beyond the 
family of Timur, was either aflaffinated in private, or flain by the 
hands of public juftice, during a civil war. To long, fo Woody, a^ 
fo various in its events. 


IPmdent ad- 
cainiilFation 


The emperor accuftomed to bufmefs, in Ws long government of 
various provinces, was well acquainted with the whole detail 
of public a6Fairs. Nothing was fo minute as to elcape his no* 
tioe. He knew that the power and confequence of the ^ince 
depended upon the profperity and happinefs of the people; and 
he was even from felfifli views an enemy to oppreffioa, and an 
cncourager of agriculture and commercial induftry. He efta- 
blKhed a perfed fecurity of property over all his dominions. The 
forms of juftice were made Icfs intricate, and more expeditious 
than under former reigns. To corrupt a judge was rendered for 
the firft time a crime. The fees paid in the courts of judicature 
were afeertained with accuracy and precifion ; and a delay in the 
execution of juftice, fubjeded the judge to the payment of the loli 
fuftained by the party aggrieved. 


•f AuruBj- The courfe of appeals from inferior to fuperior courts wds unm- 
terrupted and free ; but to prevent a wanton exertion of this prt* 
vilege, the appellant was feverety fined, When his cotriplaint 
againft a judgment was found frivolous and ill-founded. The 
diftributers of public juftice, when their decrees were reverfed, 
could not always fereen themfelves under a pretended erfor hi 
judgment. Should the matter appear clear, they were turned 
out of their oflices, as fwayed by partiality or bribery. Aurung* 
zebe, foon after his acceffion to the throne, eftabliftied a prece- 
dent of this kind. An appeal came before him in the prefence 
of the nobles. Tire decifion had been unjuft. He fent for the 
judge, and told him in public, « This matter is clear and ob- 
vious; 
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j if you haT« no abilUie* to perceive it in that light, you 
are unfit for your place, aa a yreak xaan. ; if you fuffered yourfelf 
to be owfcoane by pf«lent8» yptt ans an t^njuft man, and there- 
fore unworthy of your office.” ifeviag thus reprimanded the 
judge ; he divefted him of his employmeat, and diftniiTed bun 
with ignominy fstun his prefence* 


A. D i66a» 
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- But this £1 the fair fi& of the chara^er of Aurungaebe. Dark Obfervations 
and determined in hia polkyi he broke through every refiraint to dua^ * 
accompliih his defigns. He pointed in a direct line to the goal of 
amhitioirj and he cared not by what means he removed whatever 
objedt obftruded his way. He either believed that morality was 
inconfiftent with the great trad of government ; or, he aded at 
if he believed it ; and he fometimes defeended into a vicious- 
meannefs, which threw diferedit on his abilities^ as well as upon* 
his honefty.- He held the cloke of religion between his adions 
and the vulgar ; and itnpioully thanked the Divinity for a fuccefs 
which he owed to his own wickednefs. When he was mur- 
dering and perfecuting his brothers and their families, he was 
building a magnificent mofque at Delhii as an offering to God 
for his affiftance to him in the civil wars. He aded as high- 
prieft at the eonfecration of this temple ; and made a pjradice 
of attending divine fervice there, in the humble drefs of a Fakier. 

But when he lifted one hand to the Divinity, he, with the otberj. 
ligned warrants for the affaffination of bis relations.- 

During the civil wars which convulfed the empire, all remained Artful con- 
quiet in the Decan. The prudent management of Mahommed ftMndfan 
Mauaim, the fecond fon of Aurungzehe, prevented the lately 
conquered provinces from lhaking off the yoke. That prince,, 
with a great (hare of his father’s abilities, exceeded' him if pof- 
ftble in, coolnefs and fclf-denial. He knew the ftern jealoufy of 

thet 
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the emperor ; and he rather afFefted the humility of a flave, than 
the manly confidence of a fon. He was no ftrangcr to the faci- 
lity with which his father could facrifice every thing to his own 
fecurity ; and he looked upon him as an enemy who watched his 
motions, more than in the light of a parent who would; grant 
indulgences for errors. He knew that the beft means for pre- 
venting the fufpicions of Aurungzebe, was to copy his own art. 
He affedted to love bufinefs ; he was humble and felf-denied in 
his profeflions, deftitute of prefumption, and full of devotion. 

Aurungzebe, whofe penetrating eye faw fome defign lurking 
in fecrct behind the conduft of Mauzim, infinuated to that prince, 
that to reign was a delicate fituation ; that fovereigos muft be 
jealous even of their own thadows ; and, as for himfelf, he was 
refolved never to. become a facrifice to the ambition of a fon. Mau- 
zim knew the intention of the fpccch, but he feemed not to 
underfiand it ; and he redoubled his attention to thofc arts which 
had already, in a great mcafure, lulled afleep the watchful fufpi- 
cions of his father. He remitted the revenue to the capital, with 
great regularity and precifion. He pradlifed, in his expences, 
the oeconomy and frugality which his father loved. In appear- 
ance, and even perhaps from conflitution, an enemy to effeminate 
pleafurcs, without vanity enough for pomp and magnificence, 
his court feemed like the cell of a hermit, who grudged to others 
the indulgences for which he had no tafte himfelf. All this art, 
however, prevailed not with Aurungzebe to continue him in his 
viceroyfliip of the Decan. He knew, from his own experience, 
how dangerous it is to continue the government of a rich pro- 
vince, long in the hands of a prince of abilities. He, therefore, 
recalled Mauzim to court, and gave his high office to Shaifia 
Chan. 

The 
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The attention of Aurungzebe turned from Bengal to another 
quarter, upon receiving certain intelligence of the flight of Suja 
to Arracan. Soliman ftill remained inclol'ed in the mountains of 
Serinagur, under the protection of the Raja. The emperor did 
not think himfelf firmly fixed on the throne, vvhilft any of the 
family of Data remained out of his hands. He applied through 
Joy Singh, who, from being of the fame religion with the Raja, 
had great influence over him, to the prince of Serinagur. He 
tempted his avarice, and he wrought upon his fears. The Raja, 
being averfe to be thought diflionourable, hefitated contrary to 
the bias of his paflions. He, hpwever, connived at an invafion 
of his country to reconcile his people, by an appearance of ne- 
celfity to the delivering up of the prince. The troops, who enter- 
ed his country with pretended hoftilities, carried to him the price 
fet upon the head of Soliman. 


A D. i6 .i 
Hi" icyi. 

^ — V — 

lixpctiiciit 
rijainll Soli- 
m in. 


The unfortunate youth, being apprized of his danger, fled Seized, 
over the frightful mountains which feparate Serinagur from 
Tibet. Three friends accompanied him in this Impradicable at- 
tempt. The fidcs of thefe mountains are covered with impervi- 
ous forefls, the haunts of hearts of prey; on their top dwells a 
perpetual ftorm. Rapid rivers and impaflablc torrents occupy 
the vallies ; except where fome brulhwood here and there hides 
dangerous and venomous fnakes. It was then the rainy fcafon ; 
and mill: and darknefs covered the defart with additional horror. 

The unhappy fugitives, not daring to trull any guide, loft their 
way. When they thought themfclvcs on the borders of Tibet, 
they were again within fight of Serinagur, Worn out with fa- 
tigue, they took flielter under a rock, where they were difeover- 
ed by a fliepherd, who gave them fome refrellmient, but at the 
fame time informed the Raja of what he had lien. That chief 
fent his fon with a party to felze Soliman. The prince was 
VoL. III. ' Xx afleep 


to 
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aflecp when they arrived in fight ; but he was rouzed by one of his 
llirco i’ncnds who kept the watch, 7'hcy took to their arms. The 
young Raja plied them witli arrows from a difiance, and two of 
tlic prince’s companions were llain. lie himlclt was wounded. 
Jlcfell under tills unequal mode of attack; and was brought 
bound into the prclcnco of the Raja. 


I itio Thai prince began to excufc his breach of hofpitality by pub- 
lic nccefilty. He diniiniihed the independence of his own fitua- 
tion, and magnified the power of Aurung/.Cbc. “ To feizc an 
imrortLinate fugitive,’’ faid Soliman, “ is a crime; but it is ag- 
gravated by the inluit of making an apology, for what Heaven and 
mankind abhor, d’akc your reward for my life ; it alleviates the 
mislortunes of my fituation, that now I owe yoat nothing for the 
iriciuUhip wlfnli you exhibited upon my arrival in your do- 
jninions.” He turned his eyes in filence to the ground; and, 
without a murmur, permitted himfclf to be carried prifoner .to 
Delhi. The emperor afi’eiifcd to be difplcafed, that the unhappy 
prince had fallen into his luuids. To leave him at large was iin- 
pollible ; and even the walls of a prifoa were not a fulficient fe- 
cLirity, againrt the defigns which the difitffeded might form in his 
favour, lie ordered him to be brought into the hall of_audi- 
ence, in the prc’f.mce of all the nobles; even the chief ladies of 
the haram were indulged with a fight of a young prince, as fa- 
mous for his exploits, as for his misfortunes. 


When he had entered the outer-gate of the pabcc, the chains 
were ftruck ofi' from his feet ; but the fetters of gold were left 
upon his hands. The whole court were firuck with the fiately 
graccfiilnefs of his perfon ; they were touched with grief at his 
melancholy fate. Many of the imbles could not refrain from 
tears ; the ladies of the haram weeped aloud bdiind the fcrccns. 

Even 
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Even the heart of Aurungzebe began to relent; and a placid an- A-P- 
xiety feemed to wander over his face. Soliman remained filcnt, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. “ Fear nothing, Soliman 
Sheko,” fvid the emperor; “ I am not cruel, but cautious. Your 
father fell as a man deflitulc of all religion ; but you fliall be 
treated well.” The prince bowed his head ; and then raifed his 
hands as high as his fetters would permit, according to llic cuf- 
toin in the Imperial prefcncc. He then addrclfcd himfclf to the 
emperor. “ If my death is necclfary for the fafety of Aurung-, 
zebe, let me prcfcntly die, for I am reconciled to my fate. But 
let me not linger in prifon, to languilli away by degrees, by the 
means of draughts, which deprive the inindof real'on, when they 
enfeeble the body.” This alluded to an infulion of poppy, which 
the imprifoned princes were forced to drink in Gualiar. It ema- 
ciated them exceedingly, their flrength and underflanding left 
them by degrees, they became torpid and infenfible, till they were 
at laft relieved by death. The emperor defired him to reft fatisfied 
that no defign was entertained againft his life. He was fent 
that very night to Agra, and foon after ordered to Gualiar, with 
the pfince Mallommcd, the emperor’s eldcft fon. 


The imprifonment of Soliman put an end to the fears of Au- 
rungzebe. He found himl'elf firmly feated on the throne ; and 
mankind were unwilling to difturb the tranf]nillity wliich tlicy 
enjoyed under his prudent adminiftration. Peace prevailed all 
over the empire. The moft diftant and inaccenilde provinces 
became pervious to his authority. He extinguilhed party, by re- 
taining no appearance of revenge againft thofe who had oppofed 
his elevation. He made friends of his enemies by conferring upon 
them favours ; and he fccurcd th.e laith of his friends by repof- 
ing in them his confidence. I'lie neighbouring ftates, who had 
remained unconcerned i'pciftators of the civil wars, acknowledged 
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the right which Aurungzebe had acquired by his fortune and ad- 
tlrcfs. An ambafl'ador arrived from Shaw Abas the Second of 
Pcrfia, to felicitate him on his accclhon to the throne ; and he 
was followed by another from Suja king of the weftern Tartary. 
The emperor’s pride was flattered by the acquicfcence of thefc 
two powerful nionarehs, in his title to the crown. He received 
their reprcfcntativcs with unufual pomp ; and at the fame time 
that he gratified the princes with magnificent prefents, he enrich- 
ed the ambalfadors with very confiderablc Aims of money. 

The folly of the prince Mahon?mcd had totally eftranged from 
him the affciflions of his father : his obftinacy and daring difpofi- 
tion had rendered him an objed of terror to the provident mind 
of Aurungzcbc. That monarch had refolved to keep him al- 
ways a clofe prifoner in Gualiar : he, however, allowed him a 
houfchold, and the company of women. This humane treat- 
ment had raifed iht hopes of the prince of being fpeedily releafed. 
He wrote to his father penitential letters; but they produced 
no anfwcr. Mahommed, in the vigour of his own mind, had a 
crime which could not be forgiven. Mauzim the fecond fon, 
took advantage of? his brother’s misfortune. He redoubled his 
attention to his father’s orders; and feemed to obey with fo. 
much humility, that he eradicated all fears of wilhing to com-, 
mand from his fufpicious mind. To cut off the hopes of Ma- 
hommed, as well as to fecure the affedions of Mauzim, the lat- 
ter was publicly declared heir of the empire, and his name chang- 
ed to that of Shaw Allum, or, King of the World. A fon was 
ibon after born to that prince ; and his birth was celebrated witk 
uncommon fplendour and feftivity. 

In the midfl; of this public joy, the news of a dreadful calamity 
was received at court. A prodigious famine, occafioned by the 


uncommon 
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uncommon drought of the feafon which burnt up, the harvcft, 

' prevailed in difl'erent parts of India. The emperor exerted hiin- 
felf with a humanity unfuitable to his behaviour toward his own 
family, to alleviate the dillrefs of his fubje£ls. He remitted the 
taxes that were due ; he employed thofe already collc£ted in the 
purchafe of corn, which was dijiributed among the poorer fort. 
He even expended immenfe fuins out of the treafury, in convey- 
ing grain by land as well as by water into the interior provinces, 
from Bengal and the countries which lie on the five branches of 
the Indus, as having fuffered Icfs on account of the great rivers 
by which they are watered. The grain fo conveyed was pur- 
chafed, at any price, with the pidrlic money ; and it was rc« 
fold at a very moderate rate. Tlie poorer fort were fupplied, 
at fixed places, with a certain quantity, without any confidcration 
whatever. The activity of the emperor, and his wife regulations,^ 
carried relief through every corner of his dominions. WIioIc 
provinces were delivered from impending deftrudion j and many 
millions of lives were faved. 

This humane attention to the fafety of his fubjeds obliterated 
from their minds all olijcdions to his former condiid. He even 
began to be virtuous. The ambition which made him wade 
through blood to the throne, inclined him to the purfuit of fame, 
which can only be acquired by virtue. “ No man,*’’ obferves a 
Perfian author, “ is a tyrant for the fake of eviL Pafllon per- 
verts the. judgment, a wrong judgment begets oppofition, and 
oppofition is the caufc of cruelty, bloodflted, and civil war. When 
all oppofition is conquered, the fword of vengeance is flicathcd, 
and the deftroyer of mankind becomes the guardian of the luiman 
fpecies.” Such are the rellcdions of a writer, who publillied the 
hiftory of Aurungzebe in the heart of his court ; and that they 
were juft, appears from his having the boldncfs to make them. 

To 
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To alleviate the calamity whicli had fallen on the people, was 
the principal, if not the foie bufinefs of the emperor during the 
third year of his reign. A favourable fcafoii fucceeded to his 
care i and the empire foon wore its former face of profperity. 

In the month of September of the year i^dr, the news of the 
breaking out of a war on the frontiers of the Decan, was brought to 
Aurungzchc. The Imperial governor, Shaifla Clian, irritated at the 
depredatory incurfions of the fubjeds of Sewaji, prince of Cdkin or 
Concan, on the coaft of Malabar, led an army into his country. 
Sewaji, unable to cope with the, Imperialifts in the field, retired 
into the heart of Ids dominions to levy troops; and left his fron- 
tier towns expofed. They fell, one by one, before the power of 
Shailla, and that lord at length fat down before Chagna, one of 
the principal places, both for conTeqncncc and firength, in the 
province of Cokin. It was fituatcd on a high rock, ficep and 
inacceflible on every fide. The iitmoft cflbrts of Shailla were 
baffled. He had made breaches in the parapet, on the edge of the 
rock, but he could not afeend with an alfanlt. When he at- 
tempted to apply fcaling ladders, the hefieged rolled down huge 
Hones upon him, and crulhed whole ftjuadrons of his troops. To 
raife the fiegc would bring difgrace ; to take the place feemed 
now impofliblc. 

Shaifia, in the mean time, fell upon an ingenious contrivance, 
which produced the deiired effefl:. A hill rofe, at fome diflance 
from the fort ; from the top of which, every thing which pafled 
within the walls could be feen through a fpy-glafs. The captain- 
general flood frequently on this hill to reconnoitre the place. He 
ohfctvcd that, at a certain hour every day, the garrifbn was fup- 
plied with ammunition from a magazine in the center of the 
fort. lie had no mortars in his train ; it having been found 
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impoflible to carry them acrofs the immcnfe ridge of mountains ^ p. I'fi:. 
■» which fcparate the Decan from Malabar. lie, however, fell 
ui>on an elfedual expedient. The wdnd blowing frefli from the 
hill upon tlie town, he let fly a paper-kite, which concealed a 
blind match, at the very inftant that the garrifon was fupply- 
ing ihemfelvcs with powder from the mag.azine. He per- 
mitted it to drop in the midft;^ an accident the match fell 
upon fome powder which happened to be flrewed around. The 
fire communicated with the magazine; and the whole went off 
with a dreadful explofion, which fliook the country, threw down 
the greateft part of the fort, and buried the moft of the garrifon 
in the ruins. The Moguls afeended in the confufion; and thole, 
who had efcaped the Ihock, fell by the fword; 

The emperor was fo much pleafed with the expedition of -"j* 

Shaifta into Malabar, that he refolved to reinforce him to com- 
plete the conquefl; of Cdkin. The Maraja, who, for his dcferlionof 
Dara, had been placed in the government of Guzerat, was ordered: 
to march to join Shaifta vvilh twenty thoufand horfe. That prince,, 
fond of the adivity and tumult of expedition, obeyed the Impe- 
rial mandate without hefitation. He arrived in tlie camp beforo 
the news of his march had reached the captain-general. Be- 
ing naturally haughty and violent, he dil'approved of Shaifta ’a 
mode of carrying on the war. He pretended that he was lent to 
aflift him with his counfel as well as with his arms ; and 
that he was refolved, if he did not alter his plan, to complete 
the conqueft of Cokin with his own troops. Shaifta would re-, 
linquifta no part of his power. He commanded him upon his 
allegiance to obey. The Maraja was provoked beyond mca- 
furc, at a treatment fo humiliating to his pride. He thwarted 
privately the mcafures of the captain-general ; and that lord be- - 
gan to exercife over him all the rigour of authority.. 

The 
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The Maraja, whofe honour was not proof againft his more 
violent paflions, formed a plot againft Shaifta’s life. The 
nobles of the firft rank are permitted, by the patent of their crea- 
tion, to have, among their other marks of dignity, a band of 
mufic, confiding of drums, fifes, trumpets, cymbals, and other 
warlike inftruments. Thefc have an apartment over the gates of 
their palaces in cities, in the dlthip a tent near that of their lord, 
isaffigned to them ; where they relieve one another, and play, when 
not prohibited, night and day. The Maraja, under a pretence 
that the captain-general was much plcafcd with their mufic, fent 
them one night a prefentof five hundred roupees, in their mafter’s 
name; and commanded them, to continue to play till next morn- 
ing. They accordingly ftruck up after fupper ; and made a prodi- 
gious noife. Shaifta, not averfe to mufic, took no notice of this 
uncommon attention in his band. 


Ills plot to When the camp became filent toward midnight, the Maraja, 
ainiiiinate having a correfpondcncc with Sewaji, had admitted a fmall 

party of the enemy into the camp, ordered them to fteal, unper- 
ceived, into the quarter of the captain-general. They, accordingly, 
pafted the guards, and, cutting their way thrhugh the fereens 
which furrounded the tents of Shaifta, entered that in which he 
flept. They fearched in the dark for his bed. He awakened'. 
Alarmed at their whifpering, he ftarted and feized a lance, which 
was the firft weapon that met his hand. He, at that inftant, re- 
ceived a blow with a fword, which cut off three of his fingers, 
and obliged him to drop the lancc. He called out aloud to the 
guards ; but the noife of the mufic drowned his voice. He 
groped for the weapon ; and with it defended his head from their 
Iwords. His fon, who flept . in the next tent, alarmed by the 
noife, rufhed in with a lighted torch in his hand. The father 
and fon fell then upon the aflaffins. Murderers are always 
cowards. They fledj but the fon of Shaifta expired of the 

wounds 
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wound* which he received in the conflift ; and the father himfelf 
* recovered with much difficulty. 
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The Maraja, in the mean time, came, in feeming confter nation, , he captain, 
to the quarter of the general. He lamented the accident ; and ssacral. 
condefeended to take the command of the army till he fhould 
recover. The officers fufpedled^ftie prince of the affaffination ; 
but he had cut off the channels which could carry home a proof. 

Silence prevailed over the camp ; and, though Shaifta was not flain, 
the Maraja poffelTcd every advantage which he had expeded from 
the murder. Aurungzebe, from his perfedt knowledge of the 
difpofition of the Maraja, was fatisfied of his guilt. It would not, 
however, be either prudent or effedual to order him to appear to 
anfwer for his crimes in the^ prefence : he knew that his boldnefs 
was equal to his wickednefs. He, therefore, fuppreffed his refent- 
ment; and drew a veil on his deHgns, to lull the prince into fecu- 
rity. He affedled to lament the accident which had; befallen to 
his general ; but he rejoiced that the management of the war had 
come into fuch able hands. ; , 


When the affairs of AurungzSbe wore the moft promifing Aurungzebe 
afped, he was near lofing, by his own death, the empire which ***** *‘‘*^' 
he had acquired by the murder of his relations. On the twenty- 
fifth of May, he fell into a fever. His diftemper was fo violent, 
tliat he was almoll deprived of his reafon. His tongue was feized 
with a palfy; he loft his fpeech, and all defpaired of his recovery. 

The people were filent; and looked forward for a fudden 
revolution. .Intrigues for the empire commenced. The lords 
met in private in their palaces; the court, the haram, were 
full of fehemes. It was already whifpered abroad, that he was 
adu^llydead. Some regretted him as an able prince, fomeasa 
great general ; many were of opinion, that Heaven had interfered in 
VoL.IlI. V y puniffiing 
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punifhing his injuftice to his relations. His fitter, the princefs 
Roihinara, who had poflTefled his confidence, was thought t6 conceal 
his death till her own plans for the fucceflion of his younger fon 
to the throne ttiould be ripe for execution. 


Connorna- Uncertain and improbable rumours were, in the mean time, 

tion ot the ... 

icopic. circulated, and fwallowed with avidity by the people. Their af- 
fedions for the old emperor being ttill entire, they created fictions 
to flatter their wiihes. The Maraja, they faid, was in full march 
to releafe him from confinement. Mohabet, ever averfe to 
Aurungzebe, was on his way with an army for the fame purpofc, 
from Cabal ; and had already palTed Lahore. The people of Agra, 
they afllrmcd, were adluated by tumult and commotion ; the 
garrilbn of the citadel was mutinous, apd Etabdr, who commanded 
in the place, waited only for the news of the death of the new 
emperor to open the gates to his ancient lord. Though it was 
impoflible that thefe fictions could have any probable foundation, 
from the fhortnefs of the time, they were received with implicit 
faith by a credulous multitude. Tire very Ihopkeepers and 
artizans ncgleded their bufmefs for news. They gathered to- 
gether in groups; and one continued whifper of important and 
incredible events flew over all the flreets of Delhi. 


Sh.lW A 111' in 

intrigue., tor 
the 


'I’he prince Shaw Allum was not, in the mean time, idle. He 
fecrctly waited uixtn many of the nobility, and folicited their 
interett, with large promifes of gratitude and advantage, id the 
event ot his father’s demife. Rottiinara, who was bell ac- 
quainted with the intentions of the emperor, infinuated, that 
the fucceflion was to fall on Akbar, as yet but a boy. Both 
]\artic8 averred, liowcver, in public, that at prcfenl there was no 
('ccafion for a new prince. Aurungzebe himfclf, they faid, only 
managed the empire during the debility of mind which his illnels 
6 had 
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had brought upon Shaw Jelian. That monarch, continued tlicy, 
being now recovered, will relume the reins of government ; and 
difpofe of the fucceflion in favour of any of his pofterity whom he 
lhall think worthy of the throne of the Moguls. The people 
already believed themfclves under the government of the old 
emperor. The nobility entertained no refolution of that kind. 
Their accpiiefcence under Aurungzebe, had rendered them afraid of 
the reftoration of his father. They knew that the Maraja and 
Mohabet, who ftill profelTed themfelves the friends of the latter, 
would, in the event of his enlargement, carry all before them ; 
and feared the violence of the firft, as much as they dreaded the 
abilities of the fecond. 

Etabdr, who commanded the citadel of Agra, feemed now to 
have the fate of the empire in his hands. To open the gates to 
Shaw Jehen, was to involve all in confufion; though it 
might be expedled, that from the attachment of the people to 
their ancient fovereign, tumult and commotion would foon fub- 
fide. Aurungzebe, in the lliort intervals of his excclTive pain, 
applied his mind to buflnefs. He gathered the fenfe of the 
people from the dark anxiety which covered the features of his 
attendants. He called his fon Shaw Allum before him. He de- 
fired him to keep himfelf in readinefs in cafe of his death ; to 
ride port to Agra, and to take the merit of releafing Shaw Jehan. 
“ Your only hopes of empire, and even the fafety of your perfon,” 
laid he, “ will depend upon the gratitude of your grandfather. 
Let not, therefore, any other perfon deprive you of that advan- 
tage.” He then called for pen and ink, and wrote to Etabar, to 
keep a llria watch upon the emperor : “ As my death is not cer- 
tain,” faid Aurungzebe, “ let not your fears perfuade you to trull 
to the gratitude ot any man. 
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^Hig 1^^ anxiety fliewn by the emperor on the occafion, convinced 

' — ' mankind that he thought his own recovery doubtful. The lords 

of Aurung palacc, and each began to prepare againft the worft events. 

He fentjon the fifth day, a fumnions to all the nobility to come to 
the hall of audience. He ordered himfclf to be carried into the 
ailembly ; and he requefted them, from his bed, to prevent tumults 
and commotions. “ A lion,” faid he, alluding to his father, “ is 
chained up ; and it is not your intereft to permit him to break 
loofe. He is exafperated by real injuries ; and he fancies more 
than he feels.’’ He then called for the great feal of the empire, 
which he had intruflcd to the princefs Rolhinara. He ordered it 
to be fcalcd up in a filken bag, with his private fignet, and to be 
placed by his fide. His exertion to fpcak to the nobles threw 
him into a fwoon. They thought him dead. A murmur flew 
around. He, however, recovered himfelf ; and ordering Joy 
Singh and fomc of the principal lords to approach, he took them 
by the hand. Day after day he was thus brought into the prefence 
of the nobility. All intrigues ceafed at the hopes of his recovery. 
On the tenth day of his illncfs, the fever began to leave him, 
and, on tlie thirteenth, though weak, he was apparently out of 
danger. The florin that was gathering, fubfided at once. A 
fcrenc calm lucceeded; and people wondered why their minds 
had been agitated and difeompofed, by the hopes and fears of 
revolution and change. 

iciccovcri. fickncfs of Aurungzebe was produiflive of a difeovery of 

importance, to a monarch of his jealous and provident difjwfition. 
He found that Shaw Allum, whom he had defigned for his fuc- 
ceffor in the throne, had flrewn more eagernefs in forwarding the, 
fehemes of his own ambition, than anxiety for the recovery of 
bis father. He alfo found, from the reception given to the folici- 
t.ulons of the prince by the nobility, that his influence was too 
inconlidcrable to fccure to him. the undifturbed pofleflion of the 

empire. 
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empire. His pride was hurt by the firfl; ; his prudence penetrated 
into the caufe of the fecond. He had long thought the felf-denial 
of his fon to be a cloke for fome deep-laid dcfign ; and an acci- 
dent had convinced him of the truth of what he had fufpeded 
before. The mother of Shaw Allum was only the daughter of a 
petty Raja. Aurungzebe had, on account of her beauty, taken 
her to wife ; but the meannefs of her birth had left a kind of 
dilgrace on her Ibn in the eyes of the nobles, who revered the 
higli blood of the houfc of Timur. The emperor, therefore, in 
his youngeft fon, found a remedy againft the ohjeaions of tiic 
nobility to Shaw Allum. That prince was born to Aurungzebe 
by the daughter of Shaw Nawaz, of the Imperial houfe of Sefi. 
The Perfian nobility, who were numerous in the fervice of the 
empire, difeovered a great attachment to Akbar; and even the 
Moguls preferred him on account of the purity of his blood, to 
his hi other. The affedions of the emperor were alfo in his 
favour ; and he now ferioufly endeavoured to pave his way to the 
fucceffion. 

When the family of Darahad,with the unfortunate prince, fallen 
into the hands of Aurungzebe, that monarch had, at the requefl: 
of his father and the princefs jehanara, delivered over the only 
daughter of Dara into their hands. She remained in the prifon at 
Agrawith her grandfather. Aurungzebe, upon his recovery, wrote 
a letter, full of profeffions of regard, to his father ; and he con- 
cluded it with a formal demand of the daughter of Dara, for his 
fon Akbar ; hoping, by that connedion, to fccure the influence of 
the young prince among the nobles. The fierce fpirit of Shaw 
Jehhn took fire; Jehanara’s indignation arofe. Ihey rejeded 
the propofition with difdain ; and the old emperor returned for 
anfwer, That the infolence of Aurungzebe was equal to his 
crimes. The young princefs was, in the mean time, alarmed. 

She 
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She feared force, where intreaty had not prevailed. She con- 
cealed a dagger in her bofom ; and declared, that (he would fuffer 
death a hundred times over, before (he would give her hand to 
the fon of her father’s murderer. Shaw Jehan did not fail to 
acquaint Aurungzebe of her refolution, in her own words ; and 
that prince, with his ufual prudence, defifted from his defign. 
He even took no notice of the harflinef^ of his fither’s letter. 
He wrote to him, foon after, for feme of the Imperial jewels, to 
adorn his throne. “ Let him govern with more juftice,” faid 
Shaw Jehan; “ for equity and clemency are the only jewels that 
can adorn a throne. I am weary of his avarice. Let me hear no 
more of precious (tones. The hammers are ready which will 
crufli them to duft, when he importunes me for them again.” 

Aurungzebe received the reproaches of his father with his 
wonted coolnefs. He even wrote back to Agra, that “ to offend 
the emperor was far from being the intention of his dutiful fer- 
vant. Let Shaw Jehan keep his jewels,” fiid he, “ nay more, 
let him command all thofe of Aurungzebe. His amufements 
conditutc a part of the happinefs of his fon.” The old emperor 
was itruck with this conduct. He knew it to be feigned ; but the 
powerof hisfon to inforce his rcquelts gave value to his moderation. 
He accordingly fent to him a prefent of jewels, with a part of the 
cniigns of Imperial dignity, to the value of two hundred and 
filty thouiand pounds. He accompanied them with a (hort let- 
ter : “ Take thefe, which I am deflined to wear no more. Your 
foitunc has prevailed. — But your moderation has more power 
than your fortune over Shaw Jehan. "Wear them with dignity ; 
and make fomc amends to your family for their misfortunes, by 
your own renown.” Aurungzebe burft into tears upon the occa- 
lion ; and he was thought (incere. The fpoils of Suja were, on 
the fame day, prefented at the foot of his throne. His feats be- 
ing 
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ing now removed, there was room left for liumanlty; He 
ordered them from his fight, and then retired, in a melancholy 
mood, from the hall of audience. 

During thefe tranfadions at court, Shaw Alium was commif- 
fioned by his father to take the command of the Imperial army in 
the Dccan ; Shaifta being rendered unfit for that charge by tlic 
wounds which he had received from the afTalfins, armed againfi. 
him by the Maraja. The forwardnefs of the prince in making 
a party during his father’s illnefs, adhered to the mind of 
Aurungzebe; but he concealed his fentiments on that fubjedt. 
There, however, fubfifted a coolncfs, which the accurate obfervers 
of human nature could plainly perceive, in the conduct of the 
emperor ; and his abridging the power^and revenue of his fon, 
when he appointed him to the government of the Decan, fliewed 
that he diftrufted his loyalty. Men, who are willing to fuppofc 
that Aurungzebe facrificed every other paffion to ambition, affirm, 
that he became even carclcfs about the life of his fon; and they 
relate a ftory to fuppcurt the juflice of the obfervation. A lion 
ifluing from a foreft not far dillant from Delhi, did a great deal 
of mifehief in the open country. . The emperor, in an alfembly of 
tlic nobles, coolly ordered his fon to bring him the Ikin of 
the lion; without permitting him to make the necclfary pre- 
parations for this dangerous fpecies of hunting. Shaw Allum, 
whofe courage was equal to his refervednefs and moderation, 
cheerfully obeyed ; and when the maftcr of the huntfmen pro- 
pofed to provide him with nets, he faid : “ No; Aurungzebe,. 
when at my age, feared not to attack any beaft of prey, without 
formal preparations.” Hefucceeded in his attempt ; and brought 
the lion’s fkin to his father. 
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'The arrival of the prince in the li)ecan fiiperfedcd the Maraj.i, 
wlio, during the illnefs of Shailla, commanded the army. lie 
rcqucllcd to be permitted to return to his government of Gu- 
i^erat ; but it had been conferred upon Mohabet. This lord, 
during the troubles which convulfed the empire, remained quiet 
in his government of the city and province of Cabul. He re- 
tained his loyalty to .Shaw jehan ; and executed the duties of his 
office in the name of that prince. After the death of Dara, and 
the ilight of Suja beyond the limits of the empire, he faw an end 
to all the hopes of the reftoration ofhis ancient lord. He, tha'e- 
fore, began to liften to the propofals of Aurungzebe. That prince 
informed him, that inftead of being offended at his attachment to 
his ancient lord, he was much pleafed with his loyalty. That fuch 
lionour, condud, and bravery, as thofe of Mohabet, far from 
raifing the jealoufy of the reigning prince, were deemed by him 
as valuable acquifitions to his empire ; and that to Ihew the fince- 
rity of his profeflions, he had fent him a coramiffion to govern, ia 
quality of viceroy, the opulent kingdom of Guzerat. 
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CHAP. V. 

Hecovery of the emperor — Progrefs to CaJlmire—'D 'tJltirhancei in 
Guzerat — Conquejl of AJfdm — Death and character of Meer 
"Jumla — •Infurredlion of Fakiers — quelled — An univerfal peaces 
Death of the prince Mahommed — IVar nvith Sewdji — Death of 
the emperor Shanv Jehdn — Anecdotes of his private life — Grief 
of Aurungzebe — Strange condutl and f ight of Sewdji — The Ma- 
raja dif contented — War againf Arracdn — Chittagong reduced. 

T hough Aurungzebe was judged out of danger on the 
thirteenth day of his illnefs, his diforder hung upon him 
for more than two months. His application to bufinefs was an 
enemy to the fpeedy reftoration of his health; but the annual rains, 
which commenced in July, having rendered the air more cool, his 
fever entirely left him, and he foon regained his former ftrength. 
His phyficians advifed him to avoid, by an- expedition to Calh- 
mire, the heat of the enfuing feafon ; and his favourite filler Ro- 
chin^ra, whofe counfcl he generally followed, being very defirous 
of vlfiting that delightful country, perfuaded him to prepare for his 
progrefs. The affairs of the empire had become fettled with his re- 
turning health. The hopes of novelty had fubfided in the minds 
of the people; and the precifion with which government was car- 
ried on, left room for neither their hopes nor their fears. The fu- 
VoL. HI. . Z z perficial 
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A. D 1664. perficial judges of things however blamed the emperor for qult- 

V— 1 ting the center of his dominions; whilft his father remained a pri- 

foner in his own capital. Aiirungzebe judged of the future by 
the pad ; the nobles were tired of revolution and war, and the vul- 
gar arc I'eldom mutinous or troublcfome, where no glaring op- 
preflion cxifts. 

h: fir.orc;i About tlic middle of December 1644, the emperor, after a te- 
dious preparation for his progrefs, left Delhi ; and moved toward 
Lahore, at which city he arrived by flow marches at the end of 
feven weeks. The army which accompanied him in this tour, 
confided of near fifty thoufand men, e.xclufive of the retinues of 
his nobles, and the necefl'ary followers of the camp. .The heavy 
baggage and artillery kept the common highway, but the em- 
peror himfelf deviated often into the country, to enjoy the diver- 
fion of hunting. The princefs llochinara, fond of pomp and mag- 
nificence, was indulged in her favourite pafllon by the fplendor of 
her cavalcade. The emperor, who in a great meafure owed his , 
fuccefs to the intelligence whiph die had from time to time tranf- 
mitted to him from the haram, drewed himfelf grateful. Her 
jcaloufy of the influence of Jehanara over her father firft attached 
her to the intcreds of Aurungzebc; and the - partiality Ihewn by 
her lider to Dara, naturally threw Rochinara into, the fcalc of his • 
fe.e. Her abilities rendered her fit for. politics and int;igue ; and 
the warmth of her conditiition,. which die could not confecrate to 
plcarurc, adapted her for bufincfs and adion. , 

tPC.nliti'iic. The progrefs of the prince did npt obdrud the neceflTary bufincfs 
of the date. Attended by all his odicers, the dccifions of each de- 
partment were cariicd from the camp to every corner of the em- 
pire. Ljiprcfres dood ready on hocfeback at every dage; and the 
Imperial mandates were difpatchcd to the various provinces as foon 

as 
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as they were fcaled in the tent of audience. The nobles, as was 
cuftomar.yin the capital, attended daily the prcfcnce; and appeals 
were difeufl’ed every morning as regularly as when the emperor re- 
mained at Delhi. The petitioners followed the court ; and a fmall 
allowance from the public treafury was alTigncd to them, as a com- 
penfution for their additional expence in attending the Imperial 
camp. In this manner Aurungzebe arrived at Caflrmire. The 
beauty, the cool and falubrious air of that country, induced him to 
relax his mind for a fhort time from bufinefs. He wandered over 
that charming valley, after a variety of pleafurcs; and he foon re- 
covered that vigour of conftitution which his attention to public 
bufinefs, as well as his late ficknefs, had greatly impaired. 

The univerfal peace which had encouraged the emperor to un- 
dertake his progrefs to Caflimire, was not of long continuance. 
Difturbances broke out in the kingdom of Guzerat. The Rajas of 
the mountains, thinking the tribute which they paid to the em- 
pire too high, rebelled. Rai Singh was chofen chief of the confe- 
deracy. They joined their forces, and, ilTaing from their narrow 
valleys, prefented a confiderablc army in the open country. Cut- 
tub, a general of experience, was ordered againft them with the 
troops Rationed in the adjacent provinces. He arrived before the 
rebels, and encamped in their prefence. Both armies entrenched 
themfelves, and watched the motions of each other. The com- 
manders were determined not to fight at a difadvantage 5 and they 
continued to harafs one another with flying parties, whilft the 
main bodies remained in their refpeilive camps. Slight fkirmithes 
happened every day, in which neither fide arrogated to them- 
felves any great advantage. 

The mountaineers, being chiefly of the Rajaput tribe, at length 
refolved to continue no longer inaitive. The nights, being lighted 
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A.^n. 1665. the incrcafmg moon, were unfuitablc for a furprize; but 

»-r— ' an accident happened which favoured their defigns. Under the 
cover of a flying fliower, they fell upon the Moguls. Advancing- 
in a cloud, they came iinpcrceivcd to the intrenchments ; and ma- 
ny had clambered over the walls before the fentries gave the 
alarm. A fudden tumult and confufion flew over the camp ; and 
a dreadful Ilaughtcr commenced. The Moguls had no time either 
tu arm or to form. The horfes broke loofe from their piquets, 
and ruflicd, in difbrder, over men, and tents, and baggage, and 
arms. Some who had mounted were thrown headlong with their 
horfes over the tent-ropes, and other embarraflinents of the camp. 

«]uellcd. ^ mean time oppofed the enemy in a tumultuous 

manner. The Rajaputs theml'elves were in dilbrdcr. The confu- 
fion and terror of the fccne intimidated all. They .withdrew on 
both fides ; as they could not diftinguifh friends from foes. The 
night was full of horror. Every heart beat with fear; every tongue 
joined in the uproar; every eye looked impatiently for day. The 
light of morning at length appeared ; and a fudden fhout from 
botli armies gave teflimpny of their joy. Preferring certain danger 
to evils which they could not diflinguilh clearly, each fide, on 
the approach of battle, difeovered that elevation of fpirit which 
Olliers derive from vidbory. The rebels renewed the attack, but the 
Impel ial general, who had improved the fufpenfion of battle, wa.s 
now prepared to receive them. Rai Singh, with a body of his of- 
ficcis, charged in the front of the Rajaputs, and fuftained the 
whole fliock of the Moguls. Three hundred perfons of rank, 
with Rai Singh, the general of the confederates, lay dead on the 
field; fifteen hundred of their followers were flain, the remaining 
jiart of the rebels having fled, and left their camp ftanding to the 
vidors. I'helmperial general purfued the fugitives into their moun- 
tains ; and, in the fpace of fix months, he reduced their whole coun- 
try. 
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fry, and, depriving the princes of their hereditary jurifdlAlons, he 
fnbjefted the people to the authority of temporary gocvcrnors, who 
derived their power from Aurungzebe. 

During thefe tranfadions in the north and weft, Jumla conti- 
nued in the government of Bengal. After the total defeat and 
flight of Suja, he returned to th^ capital of his province to regu- 
late public affairs, thrown into confufion by a length of hoftilitics. 
Aurung/cbe, jealous of the great power and reputation of Jumla, 
had fignified to that lord, that his prefence in the capital would he 
foon necelfary for difeharging the duties of his high oflice of vi- 
fier. He at the fame time informed him, that he longed 
much to- have an opportunity of expreffing in perfon the high 
fenfe which he entertained of his eminent fervices. Jumla, who 
preferred the pomp and activity of the field to the fedentary bufi- 
nefs of the clofct, fignified to the emperor his defirc of continuing 
in his province; pointing out a fcrvice, from which the empire 
might derive great advantage, and he himfelf confiderablc honour. 

Aurungzebe, who was unwilling to difeover his jealoufy to a 
man whom he efteemed as well as feared, acquiefeed in the pro- 
posals of Jumla. He, however, rcfolved to point out to lliat lord an 
enemy, which might divert him from any defigns he might have 
to fortify himfelf in the rich and ftrong kingdom of Bengal againft 
the empire. An army inured to war were devoted to Jumla; and 
his amI)ition was not greater than his ability to gratify it in the 
higheft line. To the north of Bengal lies the rich province of Af- 
fam, which difeharges the great river Barainputre into the branch 
of the Ganges which pafles by Dacca. The king of Aflam, fall- 
ing down this river in his fleet of boats, had, during the civil wars, 
not only ravaged the lower Bengal, but appropriated to himfelf 
what part of that country lies between the Ganges at Dacca and 
the mountains which environ Adam. His power and wealth made 
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jHi^' hiin an objedk of ^loiy as well as of pkmaer ; anfl Jitirila reccivfa 
an Imperial mandate to marcli againft him with his army. 

©f Anrun. ' Jumla, having filed ofi' his troops by fijuadrons toward Dacca, 
joined them at that city, and, embarking them on the Baramputre, 
moved up into the country which the king of Aflam had long fub- 
jeded to depredation. No enemy appeared in the field. They 
had withdrawn to the fortrefs of Azo, which the king had built on 
the fide of the mountains which looks tovyard Bengal. Jumla in- 
veiled the pllice, and forced the garrifon to furrender at diferetion ; 
then, entering the mountains of Allam, defeated the king in a 
pitched battle, and bcficgcd him in his capital of Kirganu. The 
vanqulfhcd prince was foon obliged to leave the city, with all its 
wealth, to the mercy of the enemy, and to take refuge, with a few 
adherents, in the mountains of Lalfa. In many naval conflids on 
the river and great lakes, through which it flowed, Jumla came off 
vidorious; and the fmall forts on the banks fell fuccelRvely into 
his hands. 

Retreat, Thus far fticccfs attended the arms of Jumla. But the rainy 

fcafon came on with unufual violence, and covered the valley which 
forms the province of AlTam, with water. There was no room 
left for retreating j none for advancing beyond Kirganu. The 
mountains around were involved in tempeft, and,befides, were full 
of foes. The king, upon the approach of the Imperialills, remov- 
ed the grain to the hills ; and the cattle were driven away. Dif- 
trefs, in every form, attacked the army of Jumla. They had 
wealth, but they were deftitute of provifions, and of every thing 
neceflary for fupporting them in the coujitry till the return of the 
fair fcafon. To remain was impoflihlc : to retreat almoft imprac- 
ticable. The king had deftroyed the roads in the palTes of the 
mountains; and he harafled the march of the Imperialifts with in- 
ceflant Ikirmifhes. Jumla, in the mean time, conduded his mea- 
furcs with his wonted abilities and prudence ; and carried back 

Ins 
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liis artnyi covered with glory, and loaded with wealth, into the 
rerritory near the entrance of the mountains from Bengal. 
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Exprefles carried the news of the fuccefs of Jumla to the empe- death, 
ror. He acquainted Aurungzdbe that he had opened a paffage, 
which, in another fcafon, might lead his arms to the borders of 
China. Elated with this profpcdl of extending his conquefls, he 
began to levy forces, and difpatched orders to Jumla to be in rca- 
dinefs for the field by the return of the fcafon. But the death cf 
that general put an end to this wild defign. Upon his arrival at 
Azo, a dreadful fickhefs prevailed in the army, and he himfelf fell 
a viftim to the epidemic malady which carried olF his troops. 
Though the death of Jumla relieved the emperor of fome of his 
political fears, he was affeited by an event which he neither expcdl- 
ed nor wifhed. He owed much to the friendfhip of that great 
man ; he admired his abilities and renown in arms. 


Though Jumla arofe to the fummit of greatnefs from a low de- .^ndcharaaer 
gree, mankind aferibed his elevation lefs to his fortune than to his 
great parts. Prudent, penetrating, and brave, he excelled all the 
commanders of his age and country in conduiSt, in fagacity, and in 
fpirit. During a war of ten years, when he commanded the army 
of the king of Tillingana, he reduced the Carnatic and' the neigh- 
bour’mg countries, with all their forts •, fomc of which arc flill im- 
prcgnahlc againft all the chiclpline of ' Europeans. He was calcu- 
lated for the intrigues of the cabinet, as well as for the ftratagems 
of the field. Ho was wife in planning ; bold in execution ; 
mailer of his mind in a£tion, though elevated with all the fire of 
valour. In his private life he was amiable and humane ; in bis ' 
public tranfaaions dignified and juft. He difdained to ufe unge- 
nerous means againft his enemies; and he even exprefled his joy 
upon the cfcape of Suja from his arms. He was, upon the whole, 
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D. ii6;. equal in abilities to Aurungzcbe, with no part of the cliipllcitjr 
^ » which ftampt fome of tlie actions ot that prince with meannels. 
Junilaj to his death) retained the name of Vifici) though the duties 
of the office were difeharged by Raja Ragnatta) who did not long 
furvive him. ' 

infurreaion Aurungzcbc acquired by the defpt of fo 

many formidable rivalS) was difturbed from a quarter which add- 
ed ridicule to danger. In the territory of the prince of Marwar, 
near tlie city of Nagur, there lived an old woman, who was arriv- 
ed at the eightieth year of her age. She pollell'cd a confiderable 
hereditary cllate, and had accumulated, by penury, a great fum of 
money. Being feized with a fit of entluifiafm, fhe became all of a 
fiidden prodigal of her wealth. Fakiers and llurdy beggars, under 
a pretence of religion, to the number of five thoufand, gathered 
round her caflle, and received her bounty. Thcfe vagabonds, not 
f'atisfied with what the old woman bellowed in charity, armed them- 
fclvcs, and, making predatory excurfions into the country, returned 
■with fpoil to tlie houfeof their patronefs, where they mixed intem- 
perance and riot with devotion. The people, opprefTed by thefc 
fandified robbers, rofe upon them, but they were defeated with 
great flaughtcr. 

of Repeated difafters of the fame kind were at laft attributed to the 

power of enchantment. This ridiculous opinion gaining ground, 
fear became predominant in the opponents of the F akiers. The 
banditti, acquiring confidence from theirfuccefs, burnt and deftroy- 
ed tlie country for many leagues ; and furrounded the caftle of the 
pretended enchantrefs with a defart. The Raja marched againft 
them with his native troops, but was defeated j the colledlors of 
the Imperial revenue attacked them, but they were forced to give 
way. A report prevailed, and was eagerly believed by the multi- 
tude, that on a certain day of the moon, the old lady ufed fo cook 
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in the (kull of an enemy, a mefs compofed of owls, hats, fnalccs, 
lizartls, human flefh, and other horrid ingredients, which flu- dif- 
tributed to her followers. This abominaI)lc meal, it was hcHcvc i 
by the rabble, had the furprifmg efFcdl of not only rendering them 
void of all fear thcmfelves, and of infpiring their enemies with ter- 
ror, but even of making them invifible in the hour of battle, when 
they dealt their deadly blows around. 

Their numbers being now encrcafed to twenty thoufand, this 
motley army, with an old woman at their bead, direded their 
march toward the capital. Bidamia, for that was her name, was a 
commander full of cruelty. She covered her rout with murder and 
devaftation, and hid her rear in the fmoke of burning villages and 
towns. Having advanced to Narnoul, about five days journey 
from Agra, the colledor of the revenue in that place oppofed her 
with a force, and was totally defeated. The affair w.as now be- 
come ferious, and commanded the attention of the emperor. He 
found that the minds of the foldiers were tainted with the preju- 
dices of the people, and he thought it neceffary to combat Biflamia 
with weapons like her own. Sujait was ordered againft the re- 
bels. The emperor, in the prefence of the army, delivered to that 
general, billets written with his own hind, which were faid to con- 
tain magical incantations. His reputation for fanflity was at leaf! 
equal to that of Biftamia ; and he ordered a billet to be carried on 
the point of a fpear before each fquadron, which the foldiers were 
made to believe would counteratt the enchantments of the enemy. 

The credulity which induced them to dread the witchcraft of the 
old woman, gave them confidence in the pretended charm of Au- 
rungzSbe. 

The Fakiers, after their vidory at Narnoul, thought of nothing quelled, 
but the empire for their aged leader. Having rioted upon the 
VoL. III. 3 A fpoils 
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fj)olls of the country for Tevcral days, they folemply raifed Bifta- 
mia to the throne ; which gave them an excufe for feftivity. In 
tlic inldR of tliclr intemperate joy, Sujait made hla appearance. 
They Ibuglit with the fury of fanatics ; but when the idea of fu- 
pcrnatural aid was dilpcllcd from the minds of the Imperialifts, 
the Fakiers were not a match for their fvvords. It was not^a 
l)attlc, but a confufed carnage : a few owed their lives to the 
mercy of Sujait, the reft met the death which they deferved. Aii- 
ningzebe, when he received Sujait, after his viftory, could not 
liclp fruillng at the ridicule thrown upon his arms, by the oppo- 
fition of an old woman at the head of a naked army of mendi- 
cants. “ I find,” faid he, ‘‘ that too much religion among the 
vulgar, is as dangerous as too little In a monarch.’' The emperor, 
tipon this occafion, ailed the part of a great prince, who turns 
tlic palTions and fiipcrllitions of mankind, to the accomplUhment 
of his own dcligns. It was more eafy to counterail the power, 
r]\an to explode the dodrinc of witchcraft. 

v^niivjiCii The fcafon of peace and. public happlnefs affords few materials 
hillory. Had not tlic rage of conqueft iullamcd mankind, 
ancient times would have pafl'cd away in filencc, and unknown, 
yihas arc marked by battlc||^ by the rife of ftates, the fall of em- 
pires, and the evils of human life. Years of tranquillity being 
diflinguilhed by no flriking objed, arc foonloft to the fight. The 
mind delights only in the relation of tranfadions wliich contribute 
to information, or awaken its tender paffions. \Vc wifti to live 
in a peaceable ago ; but wc read with moft pleafurc the hlftory of 
limes ahuundlng with revolutions and important events. A ge- 
neral iiMnqnillity now prevailed over the empire of Hlndoftan. Au- 
rungAhe, plealed witli the falubrious air of Gaflunirc, continued 
long in that romantic country. Nothing marks the annals of that 
period, but a few changes in the departments of the court, and 
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in (he governni'ents of provinces; which, though of'fomo im- 
portance to the natives of India, would furnifli no amufcnicnt — 
in Europe. 

In the fevcntli year of the emperofs reign, his fon t!ic prince 
MahommeJ died in. prifon in the cafllc of Gualidr. linpatient 
under his confinement, his health had been long upon llie de- 
cline ; and grief put at laft an end to misfortune wliich liic 
palTions of youth had begun. His favourite wife, tlic daughter 
of Suja, was the companion of his melancholy ; and the pined 
away with forrow, as being the. caufe of the unhappy fate of her 
lord. Mahommed had long fupported his fpirlts with the hopes 
■ that his father would relent ; but the fickncfs of the emperor, dur- 
ing whicli he' had named another prince to the throne, confirmed 
him that his crime was not to be forgiven. Mahommed, though 
violent in the nobler paffions of the human mind, was In his pri- 
vate charadcr generous, friendly and humane. He loved battle 
for its dangers ; he defpifed glory which was not purcliafed witli 
peril. He was even difappointed when an enemy fled; and w\as 
heard to fay, That to piirfuc fugitives was only the bufincfs of a 
coward. But he was unfit for the cabinet; and rather a good 
partizan, than a great general in th^ field. He had boldncfs to 
execute any undertaking, but he wanted prudence to plan. Had 
his warm dlfpofition been tempered by length of years, he might 
have made a fplcndid figure. But he was overfet by the paflions 
•of youth, before experience had poifed his mind. 

The war with Sewaji the prince of Cokin, on the coaft of Mala- 
bar, which had been for feme time difeontinued, broke out this 
year with redoubled violence. The attempt of the Maraja upon the 
life of Shaifla, though no proof could be carried home to that prince, 
had induced Aurungzebe to recal him with all his native forces. 
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He would no longer truft’ his affairs in the hands of a man, whofe 
violent paffions could not fpare the life of a perfon with whom he 
lived in the habits of friendlhip. A truce, rather than a folid peace, 
had been patched up with the enemy ; but their love of depredation 
overcame their public faith. The prince of Cokin made incur- 
fions into the Decan ; and complaints of his hoftilities were car-? 
l ied to Aurungzebe. Under the joint command of the Raja, Joy 
ibingli and Dilae, a confiderable force was fent againft the ene- 
my. He fled before them, and they entered his country at his 
heels. The flrong holds of his dominions foon fell iiito thehands 
of the Iinpcrialifls. Sewaji and his fon fiirrendcrcd thcmfelves to 
Joy Singh, and he fent them under an efbort to Delhi ; to which 
city the emperor was now returned,, after his long abfence in the 
nortli. 

The emperor Shaw jehan, after an imprlfonment of feven years 
ten months and ten days, died at Agra on the fecond of Febru- 
ary 1666 . The fame diforder which had loft to him the cmr 
pirc,. was the caufe of his death. Pie languiflied under it for 
lifteen days ; and expired in the arms of his daughter Jehanara, 
his faithful friend and companion in his confinement. Though 
Aurungzebe had kept him with all imaginable caution in the ci- 
tadel of Agra, he was always treated with diftindion, tendernefs 
and refped. The enfigns of his former dignity remained to him ; 
he had ftill his palace, and his garden of pleafure. No diminu- 
tion had been made in the number of his domcftics. He re- 
tained all his women, fingers, dancers and fervants of every 
kind. The aniimds, in which he formerLy delightcdr were brought 
regularly into his prefcncc. . He. was gratified with the fight of 
fine horfes, wild bcafts, and birds of prey. But he long con- 
tinued melancholy;, nothing . could make a recompence foi* his 
lofs of power. He for feveral years could not bear to hear the 
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name cf Aurimgzebe, without breaking forth into rage ; and, 
even till his death, none durll mention his fon as emperor of 
liindoflan.. 

They had endeavoured to conceal from him the death of Dat a, Anecdote* 
but he knew it from the tears of Jehanara. The particulars of 
the melancholy fate of his favourite fon, made fuch an iinpreflion 
on his. mind, that, abfent in the violence of his paffion, he took 
liiafword, and ruflicd to the gate of the palace. But it was fliut ; 
and reminded him of his loft condition. Though the rebellion 
of Suja had enraged him againft that prince, he loft his wrath in 
the-fuperior crimes of Aurungzebc. He heard with eagernefs every 
turn of fortune in Bengal ; and when the flight of Suja from 
that kingdom reached his ears, he abftaiaed from eating for two 
days. He, however, comforted himfclf with the hopes ol his 
return ; and, eager for the revenge of his w’rongs upon Aurung- 
zebe, he attended with joy and fatisfadion to the vague reports 
wluch were propagated concerning the appearance of his fon, ia 
various provinces of the empire. Accounts of the death of Suja 
came the year before his father’s death. He burft into a flood of 
tears : “ Alas 1” faid he, “ could not the Raja of Arracln leave 
one fon to Suja to revenge his grandfather ?” 

Aurungzfbe, .whether from pity or defign is uncertain, took of hi» 
various means to footh the melancholy of his father, and to re- 
concile him to his own ufurpation. To exprefs his tendernefs 
for him, was infult; he tliercfore flattered his pride. He af- 
fected to confult. him in all impeu tant aftairs. He wrote him let- 
ters rc(juefting , his advice; declaring that he reckoned himfelf 
only his vicegerent in the empire. Thefe artful expreflions and 
the abfence of every appearance of reftraint on his condudt, made 
atJaft an impreffion upon his mind. But Aurungzebc, building 
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A. p. ifififi. too much upon thQ fiiccefs of his art, had almoft, by his demand 
' of the daughter cf Dara for his fon, ruined all the progrefs 
which he had made. His apology for what his father called an 
infult, obliterated his indifcrction ; and his abftaining from force 
upon the occafioii, was cflecmed by Shaw Jehan a favour, which 
his pride forbade him to own. 

(jriv.ntc liil- Shaw Jehan, brought up in the principles of his fitther and 
grandfather, was deftitutc of all religion in his youth. He had 
often been prefent when Jehangire, who delighted in difputes 
on abftrufe fubjeds, called before him Indian Brahmins, Chriflian 
pricfts,and Mahommedan Mullas, to argue for their refpedive faiths. 
Jehangire who, with his want of credulity on the fubjed of 
religion, was weak in his underRanding, was always fwayed by 
the laft who fpoke. The Mahommedan, who claimed the pre- 
eminence of being firft heard, came always ofF^ith the worft ; 
and the emperor, ohferving no order of time with regard to the 
ChriRian and Indian, was alternately fwayed by both. The Mul- 
la fiw the difadvantage of his dignity ; and, being deflgncdly 
late in his appearance, one day he was heard after the pricR. Je- 
hangire was perplexed for whom he flrould give his opinion. 
He afkcd the advice of Shaw Jehan, and that prince archly re- 
plied, “ That he too was at a lofs for whom to decide. But as 
. each have cRa'blifhcd the credit of their fyRcms,” faiclli'e, “ with 
a relation of miracles, let them both be put to that tcR. Let 
each take the book of liis faith under his arm ; let a f re be 
kindled round him ; and the religion of him who fliall remain 
unhurt, Riall he mine.” The Mulla looked pale at the decifion, 
and declared againR this mode of proving his faith : the prieft 
kneVt' the humane temper of the emperor, and offered himfelf for 
the pile. They were both difmilTed, But the misfortunes of Shaw 
Jehan rendered him devout in his latter days. The Coran was 
7 perpetually 
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perpetually read in his prefence ; and Mullas, who relieved one 
another by turns*, were always in waiting. 
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The emperorj wlhen firft he heard of his father’s illnefs, ordered Grief of Au' 
his fon Shaw Allutn to'fet out with all expedition to Agra. “ You 
havs'^ne no injury,’’ faid he, “ to my father.; and he may. blcfs 
you with. hiS dying, breath. But as for me, I will not wound 
hiih.with'my prefence 5 left rage might haflen death liefore: his 
time.’’ The prince rode poll to Agra ; but Shaw jehan had ex- 
pired two days before his arrival. His body was depolitcd in the 
tomb of his favourite wife, Mumtazfa Zemani, with funeral fo- 
lemniiies' rather decent than magnificent. When the news of the 
death of his father was carried to Aurungzebe, he exhibited all the 
fymptoms of unaffeded grief. He inftantly fet off for Agra ; and,, 
when he arrived in that city, he fent a meflage to. the princefs Je- 
hanara to requeft the favour ^of being admitted into her prcfcnce. 

The requefts of an emperor are commands. She had already pro- 
vided for an interview ; and the received him with the ut- 
moft magnificence, prefenting him with a large golden bafon, in 
which were contained all the jewels of Shaw Jehan. This mag- 
nificent offering, together with the polite dvxterity of the princefs 
in excufmg her own former condud, wrought fo much on Au- 
nmgzebe, that he received her into his confidence; which Ihe- 

ever after fhared in common with her lifter RoChinara. 

• 


The moft remarkable tranfadion of (tie enfuing year, was the Sirmge 
efcape of the Raja Sewaji from Delhi; and his flight through 
by-roads and defiirts to his own country. Tire turbulent difpoli- 
tion of that prince, and his depredatory incurlions int6 the Impe- 
rial dominions in the Decan, brought upon him the arms of Au-- 
ning7.cl>e, under the- condud of Joy Singh and Dilcre. Unfor- 
tunate in fevcral battles, he fiiut himfelf up'in his principal for- 

trefs ; 
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■^ig' t>eing reduced to extremities, 4ie threw himfelf upon 

’ the mercy of the enemy ; and was carried, as has been already 
related, to Delhi. Upon his arrival, he was ordered into the pre- 
fence, and comnranded by the tilher to make the ufual obeifance 
to the emperor. He refiifed to obey ; and looking fcornfully up- 
on Aurungzebc, exhibited every mark of complete contempt of 
his perfon. The emperor was much offended at the haughty de« 
meaaor of the captive ; and he ordered him to be inftantly carried 
away from his fight. 

*td flight The. principal ladies of the haram, and, among them, the daugh- 

ter of Aurungz^be, faw from behind a curtain, the behaviour of 
Sewaji. She was flruck with the handfomenefs of his perfon, 
and flie admired his pride and haughty deportment. The intre- 
pidity of the man became the fubjed of much converfation. Some 
of the nobles interceded in his behalf j and the princefs was warm 
in her folicitations, at the feet of her father. “ Though 1 de- 
fpifepomp,” faid Aurungzebc, “ I will have thofe honours which 
the refradory prefume to refufe. Power depends upon ceremony 
aritj ftate, as much as upon abilities and ftrength of mind. But 
to pleafe a daughter whom I love, I will indulge Sewaji with 
an abatement of fome of that obeifance, which conquered princes 
owe to the emperor of the Moguls.” A meffage was fent by the 
princefs, in the vrarmth of her zeal ; and the Raja, without be-^ 
ing confulted upon the meafure, was again introduced into the 
hall of audience. 

I 

of Sewaji, When he entered, the uflicr approached, and commanded him 
to pay the ufual obeifance at the foot of the throne. “ I was 
born a prince,” faid he, “ and I know not how to ad the part 
of a Have.” “ But the vanquiflied,” replied Aurungzebc, “ lofc 
all their rights with their fortune. The fword has made Sewaji 

my 
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my fcrvant ; and I am refolved to rclinquifli nothing of what the 
I'word has given.” ITic Raja turned his hack upon the throne; 
the emperor was enraged. Ild was about to ifliie his coniinaiuls 
againft Sewaji, when that prince fpoke thus, with a haughty tone 
of voice : “ Give me your daughter in marriage, and I will 1’.o- 
nour you as her father : but fortune cannot deprive me of my 
dignity of mind, which nothing fhall extinguifli but death.” 
The wrath of the emperor fubfided at a requed wliicli he rec- 
koned ridiculous and abfurd. He ordered him as a madman 
from his prefence ; and gave him in charge to Fowlad, the direc- 
tor-general of the Imperial camp. He was clofcly confined in 
.that olTicer’s houfe; but he found means to efcape, after fomc 
months, in the difguife of a man, who was admitted into his apart- 
ments with a bafket of flowers. 

The war with Sewaji proved fatal to the Maraja’s influence 
with Aurungzebe. Naturally paflionate, deceitful and imperi- 
ous, he coniiidered every order from the emperor, an injury. 
He had been gratified with the government of Guzerat, for de- 
ferting the caufe of the unfortunate Dara.,, When the three years 
/if his fubalhip were expired, he received an Imperial man- 
<latc to repair, with the army Rationed in his province, to the af- 
fiRance of ShaiRa agalnR Sewaji. On the \vay, it is faid, he 
entered into a corrcfpondcncc with that prince ; being enraged 
to find, that the rich kingdom of Guzerat had been fubmitted to 
the government of Mohabet. It was from Sewaji, that the Maraja 
received the affaflins, by whofe means he had attempted to aRalfi- 
natc ShaiRa. He, however, covered his crime with fo much art, 
that mankind in general believed, that it was only a party of the 
enemy, who had the boldncfs to furprife the general in his tent ; 
attributing to the known intrepidity of Sewaji, what adually 
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proceeded from the addrefs of JclTwInt Singh. The emperor, 
who expected no good from an army commanded by two of- 
ficers who diiagreed in their opinions, recalled them both, as 
has been already related ; and patclicd up h temporary peace with 
the enemy. Sliaifta, disfigured and maimed with his wounds, 
returned to court ; but the Maraja retired in difguft to his here- 
ditary dominions. 

Shaifia, at once, as a reward for his fcrvices, and a compenfatioii 
for his misfortunes, w'asraifed to the government of Bengal, which 
had been manged by deputy ever fince the death of Jumla. The 
affairs of the province ftood in need of his prefence. The death of’ 
Jumla had encouraged the prince of Arraciin to invade theeaftern 
divifion of Bengal. He poffeffed himfclf of all the country along, the 
coail, to the Ganges ; and maintained at Chittagong fome Portu- 
guefe banditti, as a barrier againft the empire of the Moguls. Thefc 
robbers, under the protediion of the Invader, fpread their ravaged 
far and wide. They feoured the coaft with their piratidal veflels ; 
and extended their depredations through all the branches of the 
Ganges. The complaints of the oppreiled province were carried 
to the throne ; and Shaifta was not only commiffioned to extir- 
pate the pirates, but even to penetrate with his arms into Ar- 
racan. A generous regret for Suja joined iffue with an atten- 
tion to the public benefit, in the mind of Aurungzebe. 'The cru- 
elty cxercifcd againft the unfortunate prince was not Icfs an ob- 
jed of revenge, than the protedlion afforded to public robbers. 

Shaifta, upon his arrival in the province, fent a fleet and three 
thoufand land forces, under the command of Haffen Beg, againft 
tl'.c Raja of Arracan. Tire fleet failed from Dacca, and falling 
down the great river, furprifed the forts of Jugdea and Allum- 
o give 
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plr:: Kag'Ui, 'wlikb t'acRaia had forn-vGr'iy d’lunemhcred from Ben- 

gal. Shipping his land forces on hoard his licet, he let fail for ' — •> 

tlie illand of Sindiep, which lies on thccoallof Chittagong. The 
enemy poireflod in this illand fcvcral flrong-liolds, into whidi iliey 
retired, and defended themfclvcs with great bravery. The iMognl 
however, in the fpacc of a few weeks, rrdn ::d Sindiep, and took 
part of the licet of Arracan. ITaficn’s biriO being too linall to 
aiSl upon the continent with any prolpeel of liiceefs, Sk.ailla 
had, by this time, afTcinblcd ten thonfurd horfe and foot at Dac- 
ca, with the command of which he invetlcd his fon Arncid Clian. 

He wrote in the mean time a letter to tlic Portuguefe, who 
were fettled at Chittagong, making them advantageous offers, 
flrould they join his arms, or even remain in a date ot neutra- 
lity ; and threatening them with dedruftion, Ihould they aid the 
enemy. - 

The letter had tire intended clfcct upon the Porlugucfe, who 
began to fear the threatened dorm. Th^T immediately entered 
into a ncgociation with I laden Beg. The Raja of Arracan was 
apprifed of their intentions, by one of their own party, avho 
betrayed tlicir fccrct. He prepared to take ample vengeance by 
putting them all to tbc fword. The Portuguefe, in this critical 
lunation, .ran to their boats in tbc night, and let fail for the illand 
of Sindiep, where tlicy were well received by Haden. He or- 
dered them, foon after, to proceed to Bengal. Shaida, upon their 
arrival, adhered to his former promife, and gave them houfes 
arul lands. Pic engaged many of them in his fervice ; and he 
took advantage of their experience in naval affairs, by joining 
them, with their armed vcdels, to the propoled expedition againd 
Arracan. 
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Every thing being prepared for the invafion, Ameid, with his 
fleet, confiftlng of about five hundred fail, and a confidcrable 
body of horfe and foot, departed from Dacca in the beginning of 
the fair fcafon ; and, in the fpace of fix days, crofled the river 
Plicnny, which divides Chittagong from Bengal. The troops of 
Arracan made a flicw of oppofition ; but they fled to the capital 
of the province, which was about fifty miles diftant. They lliut 
themfclves up in the fort. Ameid purfued them without delay. 
The fleet failed along the coaft, in fight of the army, between 
the ifland of Sindicp and the Ihore. When it had reached Cq- 
morea, the fleet of Arracan, cqnfifling of about three hundred 
Ghorabs and armed boats, made its appearance. A fmart engage- 
ment enfued, in which the enemy were repulfcd, witha confider- 
ablc lofs of men, and thirty-fix of their vcflels. Being rein- 
forced the next day, they prepared to renew the fight. Ameid, 
fearing the defeat of his fleet, ordered it to hawl in clofc to the 
fliorc, and, having detached a thoufand mufqueteers, with fome 
great guns, from his army, polled them among the bulhes behind 
the fleet. 

The enemy, encouraged by the retreat of the Moguls from 
the open fea, purfued them with great eagernefs, and began the 
attack within mufquct-fliot of the land. The Moguls defended 
themfclves with refolution. The enemy prefled on furioufly, and 
began to board their boats. The whole fleet would have cer- 
tainly been deflroyed, had not the detachment upon the fliore 
advanced to the water’s edge, keeping up fuch a fire upon 
the enemy, with guns and fmrdl arms, as obliged them to put 
oft' to fea. Many were, however, difabled in fuch a manner as 
not to efeape, and they were fo much difeouraged, that they fled 
up the river, and fecured themfclves behind the fort. Ameid, 
without delay, laid fiege to the place. The enemy loft their 

courage 
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courage with their fuccefs. They behaved in a daftardly manner. 
The town was very ftrong, and well fupplied with artillery, 
ftores, and provifions. They, however, all evacuated it, except- 
ing fifty men, who remained with the governor ; and furrender- 
ed at diferetion. The fugitives were purfued ; and two thoufand 
being furrounded on a neighbouring mountain, were taken and 
fold for flaves. Aineid found twelve hundred and twenty-three 
pieces of cannon in the place, and a prodigious quantity of 
ftores. He named the town Illamabad ; and annexed the whole 
province to the kingdom of Bengal. 
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emperor liaving, by Jus ackirers, as xvcll as I)y bis 
criinc'.;, extricated bimfelt from domeflic hoftilitics, was 
liukleoly involved in a foreign war. The Perfians, who with a 
prepolkrous lU’gligcncc, had remained quiet during the civil 
diilcntions in India, flicwed a difpofition to attack Auruim/cbe, 
after Ids fnrtime and cendua had firmly cRabliflicd him on the 
throne. Put various rcafons had induced Shaw Abils the Second 
who, witli no mean abilities, held then the feepter of Pcrfia, to avoid 
coming to c.Ktrcmities with the houfe of Timur, when all its 
branches were in arms. The unfuccefsful expeditions againft the 
uncompiered tribes along the Indian ocean, had drained his treafury ■ 
and Mohabet, who remained in a flate of neutrality in the 

northern 
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northern provinces of HindoHan, kept an army of veterans in 
the field. The other paffions of Abas were more violent than 
his ambition. He fccmccl more anxious to preferve Ihs dignity 
at home, than to purchafe fame by his arms abroad; and, had 
not his pride been wounded by an accident, more than from any 
dcfign, on the fide of Anningzebc, that monarch might Iiave 
enjoyed in tranquillity an empire which he had ac(]ulred by 
blood. 


A. D. 

H-g. 1076, 



The death of .Dara and the flight of Suja having given flablllty to of tl.c 
the power of Aurungzebc in the .eyes of the princes of the north, 
be had received, in the fourth year of his reign, congratulatory 
embalfics from Tartary and Perfia. To return the compliment 
to Shaw Abas, Tirhict Chan, a man of lilgh dignity, was lent 
ambaffador from the court of Delhi to Ifpahan. He was received 
with the ceremony and refpeft which was due to the reprefentative 
of fo great a prince as the emperor of Hindoftan. His credentials 
were read, in the hall of audience, in theprcfcncc of the nobility ; 
and the few prefents, Mhich the Aiddenncfs of his departure from 
his court had permitted him to bring along with him to Abas, 
w^erc accepted with condefccnfion and cxprcflions of faiisfailion. 

Tirbiet wrote an account of his reception to Delhi ; and llic em- 
peror ordered magnlf cent prefents to be prepared, and fent, under 
an efcort, to Perfia. 

The care of furniihing tlic prefents is veiled in an office whiJi quand 
bears feme refcmblancc to our cliancery, having the pmver c.f 
ingrofling patents, and of judging of their legality before they 
pafs the fcal of the empire. Some prefents had been, at the lame 
time, ordered to be prepared for the prince of tlic Ulhccs, v^honi 
it was cuftomary to addrefs only by the title of Wali, or INlafler 
of the Weftern Tartary. The fame clerk in the office made out 

the 
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the inventory of I’lC prefents fur both the princes ; and, at the 
head of the lift; for Pcrfia, he called Shaw Abas, Wali, or Mafter 
of Iran. 'Phe inventory, accompanied by a letter to the emperor, 
was font with theprefents to Tirbiet ; and he, without e.Kamining 
either, demanded an audience of Abiis, and placed both in his 
hands as he fat upon his throne. Abas, though otherwife an 
c.KcelIent prince, was much addidled to wine. He was intoxi- 
cated when he received Tirbiet ; and with an impatience to know 
the particulars of the prefents, he threw firfl; his eyes on the in- 
ventory. . When he re.ad the Wali, or Mailer of Pcrfia, he llartcd, 
in a rage, front his throne, and drew his dagger from his fide. The 
nobles flirunk back on cither fide, and Tirbiet, who Hood on the 
Heps which led up to the Imperial canopy, retreated from the 
w rath of Abiis. The emperor. Hill continuing filent, fat down. 
Amazement was pidured in every countenance. 

“ Approach,” faid Abas, “ye noble Perfians; and hear the 
particulars of the prefents fent by the Emperor of the 
WoKi.D;” alluding to the name of Allumoire, which Aurung- 
zebe had alTumcd, “The Emperor of the World to the 
Master of Persia !” A general murmur fpread around; they 
all turned their eyes upon Tirbiet. That lord began to fear fat 
his life ; and Abas law his confternation. “ Hence, from my 
prcl'cncc,” fiid he, “ though I own not the title of Aurungzebe 
to the world, I admit his claim to your fervice. Tell the im- 
pious fon, the Inhuman brother, the murderer of his family, 
that thoiigli his crimes have rendered him iiialler of Hindoftan, 
there Is Hill a lord over Pcrfia, who detclls his duplicity and de- 
I'plfcs his power. Hence with thefe baubles; let him purchafe 
with them the favour of thofc who arc not lliocked at guilt 
like his ; but Abiis, whofe hands are clean, Ihudders at the ini- 
quity of a prince covered with the blood of his relations.’’ 

,7 Tirbiet 
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Tirbiet retired from the prefeucc, and wrote letters to Aunin|j- A. D. i66:,. 
zebe. The emperor of Perfia, in tlie mean time, ordered every 
neceffary preparation for war. The troops llationed on the flfirts .T.dc.^oSr’’ 
of the empire were commanded to aflemblc ; new levies were made ; 
and a general aidom tor an invafion ot India, ran through all 
the Pcrfian dominions. AurungzeTe, upon receiving the letters 
of Tirbiet, wrote an immediate anfwer to that lord. He laid the 
the whole blame on the inadvertence and ignorance of a clerk in 
office ; declaring, in the molt folemn manner, that he never meant 
an affront to the illuarious houfe of Scfi. “ TJie title of Aiinm- 
gire,” faid he, “ is adopted from an ancient cuftom, preva- 
lent among the pofterity of Timur. It is only calculated to 
imprefs fubjedts with awe, not to infult independent princes. 

The prefents, which I ferit, are the heft tcllimony of my refpedl 
for Shaw Abas ; but if that prince is bent on war, I am ready ta 
meet him on my frontiers with an army. Though I love peace 
with my neighbours; I will not proftrate my dignity before their 
ungovernable pafftons.” 


Abas, whofe choleric difpofition was almoft always inflamed to appeafe 
with wine, would not admit Tirbiet into his prefence. He font 
an order to that lord to depart his dominions ; and his ambaffador 
was to be the meffenger of the unalterable refolves of Abiis to 
Aurungzebe. That prince, when he had firll received the letters 
of Tirbiet, called his fon Shaw Allum, with twenty thoufand horfe, 
from the Decan. He ordered him immediately to the frontiers, to 
watch the motions of Perfia. Abas, in the mean time, havin'>- 

' O 

colleded his army, to the number of eighty thoufand, with an 
imraenfe train of artillery, advanced, at their head, into Choraffan. 

Shaw Allum was reinforced by all the troops of the northern 
provinces. He, however, received Arid orders from his father, 

Bot to rifque the iffue of a general adion ; but to harafs the enemy 
in his march. He himfcif made preparations to take the field. 
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An accident, however, happened, which threw him into great 
perplexity, and ftopt his progrefs. 

Amir Chan, the Imperial governor of the province of Cabul, 
having feized four Tartars who had been fent as fpies by Shaw 
Abas, to explore the ftate of the frontiers of India, fent them pri- 
foners to Delhi. The emperor delivered them over for examina- 
tion to Alimkl, one of his principal nobles. Alimad, having 
carried the Tartars to his own houfc, began to afk them queflions 
concerning their commilTion from the king of Perfia. They re- 
mained filent, and he threatened them with the torture. One 
of them immediately fnatched a fword from the fide of one of 
Alimad’s attendants ; and, with one blow, laid that lord dead at 
his feet. Three more, who were in the room, were llain. The 
Tartars arming themfelves with the weapons of the dead, iffued 
forth, difperfed themfelves in the crowd, and, notwithilanding all 
the vigilance, adivity, and promifes of Auru.ngzebe, they were never 
heard of more. The emperor, naturally fufpicious, began to fup- 
pofe that the Perlian nobles in his fcrvice had fecreted the fpies. 
He became dark and cautious, placing his emiffaries round the 
houfes of thofc whom he moft fufpefted. 

Advices, in the mean time, arrived at Delhi, that Ab-is, having 
finiflied his preparations, was in fuU march, with a well-appointed 
army, toward India. A letter was intercepted from that prince 
to Jaffier, the vifier, a Perlian by defeent. It appeared from the 
letter, that a confpiracy was formed by all the Perlian nobility in 
the fervice of India, to betray Aurungzebe into the hands of the 
enemy, Ihould he take the field. The emperor was thrown into the 
utmoft perplexity. His rage, for once, got the better of his prudence;. 
He gave immediate orders tO' the city-guards, to fiirround all the 
houfes of the Perfian nobility. He iffued forth, at the fame timci, 

K a]|^Or^ 
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a proclamation, that none of them fliould ftir abroad upon pain of 
death. He called the Mogul lords to a council ; he fccured their 
fidelity, by reprefenting to them the urgency of the danger; and, 
contrary to his ufual coolnefs and moderation, he fwore, by the 
living God, that fliould he find that there was any truth in the 
confpiracy, he would put every one of the Perfian nobility to the 
fword. 

The proclamation was fcarce promulgated, when Tirblet ar- wliidi occ»- 
rived from Perfia. He prefented himfelf before the emperor; sept. 
and informed him, that at his departure he had been called before 
Shaw Abas. That prince, after venting his rage againft Aurung- 
ichc in very difrefpedful terms, concluded with telling the am- 
baffador, That as his matter might foon be in want of fwift 
horfes to fly from his refentment, he had ordered for him three 
hundred out of the Inrfperial ttables, whofe fpeed would anfwer 
the expectations of his fears. “ We fliall foon have occafion to 
try,” added Abas, “ whether this Conqueror of the World 
can defend the dominions which he has ufurped in Hiodottan.” 
Aurungzebe was enraged beyond meafure. He commanded that 
the horlcs, as a dreadful denunciation of his wrath, Ihould be 
killed before the gates of the confpirators. The troops, at the 
fame time, were ordered to ttand to their arms, in the feven mili- 
tary ftations, and to wait the fignal of maflacrc, which was to be 
difplayed over the gate of the palace. 

. A general confternation fpread over the whole city. Tlie STnltion 
people retired to their houfes ; and the ttreets were deferted. 

A panic feized all ; they faw a dreadful tempett gathering ; 
and they knew not where it was to fall. An awful filence, as a 
prelude to the ftorm, prevailed. The Perfians were numerous 
and warlike ; the emperor implacable and dark. The eyes and. 
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cars of men were turned to cTery quarter; The doors were alt 
Ihut. There was a kind of filent commotion; a dreadful in* 
terval of fufpence. Ideal founds were taken for the fignal of 
death ; and the timorous feemed to hug thcmfclves in the vifion- 
ary fecurity of their houfes. The Perfians had, in the mean time, 
colleded their dependents. They flood armed in the courts be- 
fore their refpedive houfes, and were prepared to defend their 
lives, or to revenge their deaths with their valour. 

Things remained for two days in this awful fituation. 
Aurungzebe hirafelf became, for the firft time, irrefolute. He 
was alike fearful of granting pardon and of infliding punifbment. 
There was danger on both fides ; and his invention, fertile as it 
was in expedients, could point out no relource. He endeavoured, 
by promifes and fair pretences, to get the principals into his 
hands. But they had taken the alarm, and no one would truft 
himfelf to the clemency of an enraged defpot. Upon the firft 
intcUigence of the confpiracy, the emperor wrote to his fifter Je- 
hanara, who refided at Agra, to come with all expedition to Delhi. 
The Perfian nobles, he knew, had been attached to Shaw Jehan, 
to v.'hofc favour they had owed their promotion in the empire ; 
and he hoped that they would liftcn to the advice of the favourite' 
daughter of the prince whom they loved. He himfelf remained, 
in the mean time, fiillen and dark : be fpoke to none, his whole 
foul being involved in thought. 

Taerand Cubad, two of the moft powerful, moft popular, and 
refpeiflable of the Mogul nobles, prefented themfelves, at length, 
before the emperor. They reprefented to him, that it would be 
both unjufi: and impolitic to facrifice the lives of fo many great 
men to bare fufpicion; for that no proofs of their guilt had 
hitherto appeared, but from the hands of an enemy, who might 
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Itave devifed this method to fow divifion and diflentidn in a P- 
country' \rhich he propofbd to invade. That the Perfian nobles v — .rr-^ 
had become powerful in the Rate from their high military com- 
mands, their great wealth, the immenfe number of their fol- 
lowers; that the common danger had united them; that the 
attack upon them would not prove a mafl'acre but a civil war. 

That the Patan nobility, warlike, numerous, difaft'cded, ftill 
hankering after their ancient domination of which they had been 
deprived by the folly of their princes, as much as by the valour 
of the. Moguls, would not fail to throw their weight into the fcale 
of the Perfi^s ; and, upon the whole, they were of opinion, that 
peaceable meafures Ihould be adopted toward domeftic traitors*, 
at leaft till the danger of foreign war lliould be removed.. 


The arguments of the two lords had their due weight with the In favour off 
emperor. He declared himfclf for lenient meafures ; but how to nobles, 
effect a reconciliation, with honour to himfclf, was a matter of 
difficulty. The princefs jehanara arrived, in live mean time, 
from Agra. She had travelled from that city to Delhi, on an 
elephant, in lefs than two days, though the diftance is two hun- 
dred miles. Her brother received her with joy. After a fhort 
conference, Ihe prefented hcrfelf, in her chair, at the door of the 
vifier’s houfe. The gates were immediately thrown open; and 
£he was udiercd into the apartments of the women. The vifit 
was a mark of fuch confidence, and lo- great an himour in the eyes 
of the vifier, that, leaving the princefs to be ei.u-rtained by the 
ladies, he haftened, without even feeing her himfclf, or waiting 
for her requeft to the emperor. When he entered the hall of 
audience, he prottrated himfclf before the throne. Aurungzebe 
defeended, took him in his arms, and embraced him in the moll 
friendly manner. He then put the letter, which was the caufe 
of the difturbance, in the vifier’s hand. 
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Jaffier, with a countenance expreffing that ferenity which ac- 
companies innocence, ran over the letter, Aurungzebe marking 
his features as he read-. He gave it back, and pofitively 
denied his ever having given the leaft reafon to Shaw Ab^s for 
addrefling him in that manner. He expatiated on his own fer- 
vices ; upon thofe of his anceftors, who had refided in Hindoftan 
ever fincc the time of the emperor Humaioon. He reprefented 
the improbability of his entertaining any defigns agalnll a prince, 
who had raifed him to the ftrfl: rank among his fubjefts, and had 
left him nothing to hope or to wilh for, but the continuance of 
his favour and the ftability of his throne. He concluded with a 
pertinent queftion : “ What could I exped in Perfia equal to the 
higli office of vifier in Hindoftan ? Let my common fenfe be an 
argument of my innocence; and let not the emperor, by an opi- 
nion of my guilt, declare to the world that I am deprived of 
reafon.” 

Aurungzebe was convinced by the fpccch of Jaffier ; and he. 
wondered from whence had proceeded his own fears, By way 
of doing him honour, he ordered him to be clothed with a 
magnilicent drefs ; at the lame time direding him to command 
all the Perfian nobles to make their immediate appearance in the- 
hall of audience. When they were all alTerabled, the emperor 
mounted the throne; and, after they had paid the ufual compli- 
ments, he addrcfl'cd them in a long fpeech. He excufed his pro- 
ceedings by reading the letter of Abas ; and he reproved them 
gently for their contumacy in not obeying his orders. He 
argued, that the power of a monarch ccafes when his commands 
arc difputed; and, that the indignity thrown upon him by their 
difobedicnce, touched him more than their fuppofed treafon., 
“ But,” continued he, “ a prince, though the reprefentative of 
God, is liable to error and deception. To own that I have been 

partly 
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partly in the wrong, carries in itfclf an excufc for you. Forget A. D. 166-5. 
my miftake ; and I promifc to forgive your obftinacy. Reft 
fatisfied of my favour, as I am determined to rely upon your gra- 
titude and loyalty. My father, and even myfelf, have made you 
what you arc; let not the hands which railed you fo high, repent 
of the work which they have made.” 

The fpccch of the emperor feemed to be well received by all 
the Peiiians, excepting Mahommed Amin, the fon of the famous 
Jumla. That lord, haughty and daring in his difpofition, was 
diifatisfied with the condudt of the vifier, hurt at the fubmilTion 
of his countrymen, and piqued at the emperor’s latter words. He 
looked fternly upon Aurungzebe ; and faid, in a fcornful man- 
ner, “ Since you have been pleafed to pardon us for offences 
which wc did not commit ; we can do no lefs than forget the 
errors which you have made.*' The emperor, pretending th.at 
he did not hear Amin diftinftly, ordered him to repeat his 
words ; which he did twice, in a haughty and high tone of 
voice. The eyes of Aurungzebe kindled with rage. He feized a 
fword, which lay by his fide on the throne. He looked around 
to fee, whether any of the nobles prepared to refent the affront 
offered to his dignity. They flood in filcnt aftonifhment. He 
fat down; and his fury beginning to abate, he talked to the vificr 
about the beft manner of carrying on the Pcrfian war. 

The minds of the people being fettled from the expefled dif- Aurungzebe 
turbances, Aurungzebe prepared to take the field. The army 
had already affemblcd in the neighbourhood of Delhi; and the 
Imperial tents were pitched on the road toward the north. He 
marched in a few days at the head of a great force ; but the 
ftorm which he feared, diflipated without falling. When he was 
within a few miles of Lahore, expreffes arrived from his fon, who 
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commanded the array of obfervatlon on the frontiers of Perfia, 
with intelligence that Shaw Abas, who had languillied for fomc 
time under a negleiled difeafe, expired in his camp on the twenty' 
fifth of September. This accident, of whicli a more ambitious 
monarch than Aurungzebe might liave taken advantage, ferved 
only to change the refolmions of that prince from war. He con- 
fidcred that nature fccmcd to have defigned the two countries for 
feparate empires, from the immeafe ridge of mountains which 
divide them from one another, by an almoll iinpafiablc line. 

Shaw Abas was a prince of abilities, and when rouzeJ, fond of 
expedition and delighting in war. He w'as juft in his dccifions, mild 
inhis temper, andalFable inhisconverfation. Deftiliitc ofprejudices 
of every kind, he made no diftiadiou of countries, none of fyllcms 
of religion. He encouraged men of worth of every nation; they 
had accefs to his perfon, he heard and redrefled their grievances, 
and rewarded their merit. He was, however, jealous of his pre- 
rogative, and he was determined to be obeyed. He could forgive 
the guilty, upon being convinced of their contrition ; but an infult 
on his dignity he would never forgive. His paffions were na- 
turally ftrong ; he broke often forth like a flafh of lightning ; 
but when he was moll agitated, a calm was near; and he 
feemed to be afliamcd of the trifles which ruffled his temper. He 
loved jufticc for its own fake; and though his exceffes in wine 
gave birth fometimes to folly, they never gave rife to an a£l of 
injuftice. He w^as fond of the company of women; and his Iqvc 
of variety produced the diftemper of which he died. 

Upon the death of Shaw Abfis, his uncle remained in the com- 
mand of the Perfian army. He fent a meflenger to Aurungzebe, 
acquainting him of the death of his nephew ; and that he left him 
to chufe either peace or war. The emperor returned for anfwcr, 

That 
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That his own empire was ample*, and that all he wanted was to 
defend it from Infidt and invafion. That the dlfiefpcdfnl words . _1 

of Ahas vanlihed with his liic ; for, confeious of his own inte- 
grity and power, that he neither feared the ahnfe, nor dreaded the 
arms of any prince. He condoled with the family of Sheicl: Sell, 
for the lofs of a monarch, whole moft exceptionable adiou was 
his unprovoked attempt tipon India. Auriing/.cbc, however, 
left a powerful army on his f rontiers. The reilians might be 
induced to derive advantage from the immenfe preparations which 
they had made; and he rcfolvcd to trufl nothing to their mode- 
ration. The prince Shaw Allum was, in tlie mean time, recalled 
to Delhi. The emperor, full of circiunfpcdlon and caution in all 
his adions, was refolvcd to remove temptation from his Ion. He ' 
feared that an army unemployed in a foreign war, might be con- 
verted into an inllrument of ambition at home. Shaw Allum 
copied his father’s moderation and felf-dcnial upon every occallon, 
and he, therefore, was not to be truflcd. 

During the alarm of the Perfian war, the tributary fovercign of 
Bijapour began to flicw a difrcfpc£b for the Imperial mandates; 
and though he did not abfolutely rebel, his obedience was full of 
coldnefs and delay. Dilerc Chan, by orders from the court of 
Delhi, led an army againft the refradory tributary. He laid 
waftc the country, and befieged the prince in his capital. Adil 
Shaw was foon reduced to c.^trcmitics for w^ant of provilions; and 
he was upon the point of furrendering himfelf atdiferetion, when 
orders arrived from the emperor, in the camp of Dilere, to break 
up the fiegc, and to return immediately with the army to Delhi. 

Thefe unfeafonable orders proceeded from the jealoufy of Shaw 
Allum. He knew that Dilere was in the intereft of his younger 
brother; and he was afraid that a conqueft of Inch fplcndor would 
give him too much weight in the empire. He had infinuated, 
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A p. 1 therefore, to his father, that Dllere had entered into a treafonable 
corrcfpondcnce with the enemy. Aurungzebe was deceived, and 
the ficge was raifed. 

p jen; of Shaw Alliim, who had returnctl to the Decan, refided in the 

Shuvv'^Aiiuin city of Auriingabad. To difappoint Dilere in his profped of 
fame, was not the only view of tlie prince. He meditated a 
revolt, and he was afraid of Dilere. His father’s orders were fa- 
vourable to his wiflies. He had received inftrudtions from court 
to feize the perfon of the fufpe£led lord, fhould he flicw any marks 
of difafteftion ; or to fubdue him by force of arms,fliould he appear 
refra<ftory. Thus far the defigns of Shaw Allum fucceeded. 
Dilere, apprized of the prince’s fchemes, broke up the ficge, 
though with regret, as the place was on the point of furrendering. 
He moved toward Delhi, with a difappointed army of thirty 
thoufand Patan horfc, and the like number of infantry. 

t* rebel j Dilere arriving within fix miles of Auriingabad, encamped with 
his army in an extenfive plain. The prince lay under the walls 
of that city with eighty thoufand men. Dilere fent a meflenger 
to Shaw Allum, excuflng himfelf for not waiting upon him in 
perfon that evening *, but he promifed to prefent himfelf in the 
tent of audience by the dawn of next morning. The prince 
called a council of his principal officers, who had already fworn on 
the Coran to fupport him with their lives and fortunes. The 
Maraja, who was never happy but when he was hatching mifehief 
againft Aurungzebe, was prefent., This prince propofed, that 
when Dilere came into the prefence, they ffiould lay open to him 
their whole defign againft the emperor ; that in cafe of his ap- 
pearing refradory, he Ihould inftantly be difpatched as a dan- 
gerous enemy. Though Shaw Allum did not altogether approve 
of the Maraja’s violence, he confented that Dilere fhould be 
8 feized ; 
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fekcd ; and they broke up their deliberations with that rcfohi- 
tion. 

Dilcrc, who was no flrangcr to the confpiracy, fufpeded the 
defign againft his perfon. He was alfo informed, by his friends 
in the camp, that the. principal officers were ffiut up in council 
with the prince. He ftruck his tents in the night, and, marching 
on filently, took a circuit round the other fide of the city, and when 
morning appeared, he was heard of above thirty miles from 
Aurungabad, on the road to Delhi. The prince, being informed 
of the flight of Dilcre, was violently tranl’ported with rage. He 
marched fuddenly in purfuit of the fugitive; but he was fo much 
retarded by his numbers, which, including the followers of the 
camp, amounted to two hundred thoufand men, that in a few 
days, he found that Dilcre had outftripped him above fifty miles. 
He feleftcd a part of his army, and leaving the heavy baggage 
behind, continued the purfuit with great vivacity. His officers 
did not, however, fecond the warmth of the prince. They were 
afraid of the veteran troops of Dilerc ; and threw every obflacle 
in the way which could retard their own march. 

Dilere, in the mean time, apprized Aurungzebe, by repeated 
exprelTes of the revolt of his Ton. The Imperial flandard was 
immediately ereded without the walls; and the emperor himfclf 
took the field the very day on which he received the letters. 
He took the rout of Agra, with great expedition. He ar- 
rived in that city in three days ; and he immediately detached a 
force to take pofleffion of the important pafs of Narwar. Orders 
were, at the fame time, fent to Dilere to march to Ugein, the 
capital oi^alava, and liiere to join the troops of the proving.. 
Reinforced by thefe, he was direded to encamp behind the Nir- 
bidda, which divides the Decan from the refl of India; and theu; 
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A: n. i6'R. to flop the progrcfs of the prince. Dil^re, with his ufual adlvity, 

107 c'. 

V— ^-v ' complied with the orders ; and prefented formidable lines, mounted 

with artillery, at the fords of the river. 

pnnee Hrops The princc, apprized of the ftrong pofition of Dilere, and the 

h idir.jn,. j.-,pij preparations of Aurungzebe, returned toward Aurungaby. 

He wrote, from that city, letters to his father. He pretended that 
lie had only executed the orders of the emperor, in purfuing Di- 
lirc. AurungZLbc feemed fxtisfied wiih this excufe. His fon 
was formidable, and he rcfolved by degrees to dived him of his 
dangerous power. A rebellion v/as thus begun and ended w'ith- 
out Ihcddiug blood. The art of the father was confpicuous in the 
fon. They looked upon one another with jcaloufy and fear; and 
it w'as remarkable, that when both w'ere in the field, and ready to 
engage, they had carried their politencfs fo far as not to utter, on 
cither fide, afingle w?!frd of reproach. The emperor himfelf, not- 
withdanding his preparations, affeded to fay to his nobles, that he 
was perfcdly convinced of the loyalty of his fon. 


Dil-'rc re- 
warded* 


Tlic true fentiments of Aurungzebe, however, appeared in the 
didingiiidiing honours which he bedowed on Dildc. That lord 
had rendered eminent fervices to the empire. In his march to the 
Decan againd Adil Shaw, he had reduced fomc refradory Rajas in 
the mountains, who having joined in a confederacy, refufedto 
pay their tribute. He deviated from his rout into the country of 
Ihindela, and attacked, in his territory, the Raja of Hoda. The 
fpoils of tlic enemy made ample amends for the tribute which had 
been with-hcld. Near two millions, in jewels and coin, were re* 
mitted by Dild'e to the Imperial treafury. Tire tribute of the re- 
duced princes was increafed; and the fuccefsful general himfelf 
ficcamc rich at the expence of. his foes. Aurungzdbe added ho- 
nours to his wealth ; and, without throwing any refledions on 

his 
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his fon, he publicly thanked the man who had fo gallantly op- 
pofed his defigns. 
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The general peace which had been eftabliflicd in the empire by Rebillloa 
the return of Shaw Allum to his duty, was, in fome degree, dillurb- 
ed by an infurreclion of the wild barbarians of the north. The Af- 
gan tribe of Eufoph Zehi, who pofl'efs the heads of the Attoc and 
the Nilab, ri^lhed down from their mountains like a torrent, with 
thirty thoufand men. Theyfprcad terror and devadation over all the 
plains of Punjab; having invefled their chief with the enfigns of 
royalty under the name of Mahommcd Shaw. This prince, in the 
manifellocs which he difperfed In his march, averred his own de- 
feent from Alexander the Great, and a daughter of the king of 
Tranfoxiana. This genealogy was probably fabulous ; but the 
Afgans have high claims on antiquity. A literary people, like the 
Arabs, and, by their mountains, their powrty, and the peculiar 
ferocity of their manners, fecured from conqueft, they have pre- 
ferved among them many records of ancient authority, and un- 
doubted credit. 


Mahommed Shaw’s power of doing mifehief was lefs problema- oftheAfgan* 
tical than his high defeent. The news of his ruinous progreis was 
carried to Aurungzcbc. He ordered the governor of the adjoining 
diftrids to harafs the enemy till troops fliould march to his aid. 

The name of this officer was Camil. Impatient of the infults of 
the enemy, he refolvcd to attack them with ten thoufand Geikers, 
whom he had collected from their hills round his flandard. He 
directed his march toward the ferry of Ilaran on the Nildb, wdth a 
determined refolution to give battle to the rebels. The Afgans, 
equally defirous of engaging, crofTed the river with ten thoufand 
of their beft troops, and advanced impetuoully againfl: Camil.. 

Morad, who commanded the van of the Imperial militia, fell in, 
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fword in hand, with the enemy before they had formed. They 
were thrown into confiifion ; but they obftinately kept their ground, 
.and began to furroimd Murad. Camil, in the. mean time, advan- 
ced with the main body. The battle became obftinate and doubt- 
ful. Mahommed behaved with a fpirit worthy of his new digni- 
ty. The reft of his army haftened to his relief; but before their 
arrival he was defeated, and he involved the whole in his own flight. 
The Nilab, unfortunately for the fugitives, was four miles in 
their rear. They were purfued by Camil to the banks. They 
plunged into the fiver. More were drowned than fell by the 
fword. The reft were diftipated; and the infurre(9:ion feemed to be 
entirely .quaftied. 

Camil, after this fignal vI(ftory, entered the country of the re- 
bels with hio army. The governor of Cabul had, in the mean time, 
detached five thoufand men, under his lieutenant Shumlhir, to op- 
pole the Afgans. Camil fat down before their ftrong holds. They 
collcfled an army at the heads of their valleys, and marched down 
upon the imperialifts. Their troops were now more numerous 
than before, but not lefs unfortunate. They fell in, upon their 
march, with Shumftiir, whofe army had been augmented to fifteen' 
thoufand. The battle was obftinate; and the Afgans derived their 
own defeat from their impetuous valour. Strangers to regularity 
and command, they rulhed, without any form, into the heart of 
the enemy, and being fingly overcome, all at laft took to flight. 
They left fome thoufands dead on the fpot: the furvivors diffipat- 
cd themfelves in their mountains. 

The inhabitants of the plain country, who dreaded the incur- 
fions of thefe rude mountaineers, fent deputations to the emperor 
to rcrpicft a force fufficient to extirpate the rebels. In confequence 
of tills application, ten thoufand chofen troops were ordered into 

the 
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the mountains, under the condud of Mahommed Amin, the pay- 
maftcr-gcneral of the forces. Camil and Shumfliir, before his ar- 
rival, had joined their forces. They marched up, through tlie 
principal valley, and were met by a third army of Afgans. The 
rebels, averfe to the delays of war, olfered battle upon their firft 
appearance before the Imperialifts. The adion was bloody. Ma- 
hommed Shaw, the pretended defeendant of Alexander, behaved with 
a bravery not unworthy of his anceftor. He led his mountaineers 
rcpea'tedly to the charge. Fired with the gallant behaviour of their 
prince, they were not to be driven from the field. The Imperial- 
ifts, having fuffered much, were 'upon the point of givdng way, 
when a report that the prince was flain induced the common fol- 
diers among the rebels to fly. The officers were left in their pofts 
alone. They formed themfelvcs in fquadrons; but they were fur- 
rounded, and three hundred chiefs came into the hands of the ene- 
my. The flower of the rebel army fell in this adion. Amin, in 
the mean time arriving, purfued the fugitives through all their 
almoft inacceffible vallies ; and levelled every thing with the 
ground but the rocks, into which a few unfortunate Afgans found 
a refuge from the fwords of the vidors. 

A general peace was now cftabliflied over all the empire. Au- 
rungzebe, to whom bufinefs was amufement, employed himfelf in 
making falutary regulations for the benefit of his fubjeds. He 
loved money, becaufe it was the foundation of power; and he en- 
couraged induftry and commerce, as they encreafed his revenue. 
He himfelf, In the mean time, led the life of a hermit, in the midrt 
of a court, unequalled in its fplendour. The pomp of Hate, he 
found, from experience, was not ncccflary to cftablifli the power 
of a prince of abilities, and he avoided its trouble, as he liked not 
its vanity. He however encouraged magnificence among his of- 
ficers at court, and his deputies in the provinces. The ample al- 
lowance 
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lowance granted to them from the revenue, was not, they were 
made to underftand, to be hoarded up for their private ufe. “ The 
money is the property of the empire,’’ faid Aurungzebc ; “ and it 
miifl be employed in giving weight to thofe who execute its laws.” 

rcception'of opportunity offered itfclf to his magnificence apd generofity in 

of the beginning of the eleventh year of his reign. Abdalla,king of the • 
Leffer Bucharia, lineally defeended from the great Zingis, having 
abdicated the throne to his fon Aliris, advanced into Tibet in his 
way to Mecca. He font a meffage to Aurungz^be, requefting a 
permillion for himfelf and his retinue to pafs through India. The 
emperor ordered the governor of Caflimirc to receive the royal pil- 
grim with all imaginable pomp, and to fupply him with every ar- 
ticle of luxury and convenience at the public expence. The go- 
vernors of diftrids were commanded to attend Abdalla from pro- 
vince to province, with all their followers. The troops, in every 
place through which he was to pafs, were direded to pay him 
all military honours; and, in this manner, he advanced to 
Delhi, and was received by the emperor at the gates of the city. 
Having remained feven months in the capital, he was conduded 
with the fame pomp and magnificence to Surat, where he em- 
barked for Arabia, 
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CHAP. vir. 

Obfervations—Educatlon of Eqftcrn princes—Genitis of Aunmgz^h 
— His attention to jufice — Contempt of pomp — Aufterity— Clemen- 
cy — Knowledge — Public buildings — Encouragement to letters— 

Charity — Skill in war — Learning — Manly exercifes — Continence 

, Accefftblenefs — Amufements — Ceremonies of reception — Creation of 
nobles — Buftnefs of the morning — noon— and evening — Obferva- 


T hough Hlftory lofc* half her dignity in clefccndlng to oi>fcmtion>, 
unimportant particulars, when flic brings information, 
flie cannot fail, even in her moll; negligent drefs, to plcafc. The 
lingular good fortune and abilities of Aurungzebe (lamp a kind of 
confcqucncc on every circumnance, which c mtributed to raife him 
to a throne, which his merit deferved to pollefs without a crime. 

The line of his public conduct, in riling to the fummit of ambi- 
tion, has already been followed with fome precifion; but his private 
life, which prepared him for the greatnefs at which he had now 
arrived, remains Hill in the lhacle. To bring forward the objedfs 
which have hitherto lain diHant and dim behind, will heighten 
^the features of the pidurc, and perhaps reeommend it to thbfc who 
wiflr to fee the glare of great tranladions tempered with anec- 
dote. 

VoL. IIL ' 3E The 
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The education of the natives of Afia is confined ; that of young 
men of diftindlion always private. The^^ arc fhut up in the hararn 
from infancy till their feventh eighth year; or, if they are per- 
mitted to come abroad, it is only under the care of eunuchs, a race 
of men more efieminate tlian the women whom they guard. Chil- 
dicn, therefore, imbibe In early youth little female cunning and 
diiriinulation, with a tiuLlure of all thofe interior paffious and 
prejudices which are improper for public life. The indolence na- 
tural to the climate, is encouraged by example. I'hey loll whole 
days on filken Ibphas; they learn to make nofegays of falfe flow- 
ers with taftc, to h.ithc in rofe-water, to anoint themfclves with 
perfumes, whilft the nobler faculties of the foul lofc their vigour, 
llirough want of cultivation. 

rt caPorn Piiuccs arc permitted, at ten years of age, to appear in the hall 

piincea. r • • r 

of audience. A tutor attends them, who impofes upon them no 
reflraint. They receive little benefit from his inftrudlions, and 
they advance frequently into life without having their minds em- 
hued with any confidorahle knowledge of letters. They are mar* 
ried to feme beautiful woman at twelve, and it cannot be fuppofed 
that a boy, In poficflion of fuch an enchanting play-thing as a 
young wife, will give much attention to the dry ftudy of gramr 
mar. The abilities of the princes of thehoufe of Timur, it mufl: 
be confclfed, extricated, when they advanced in life, their minds 
from the effeds of this ruinous mode of pafling youth. The mofl: 
of them were men of letters, and given to inquiry; but their at- 
tention to the education of their children, could not'altogcther fu- 
perfede the Inherent prejudices of their country. 
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r.uiy r.oM ij Shaw Jehan was extremely anxious in training up his fons in 
l.lie. ° all the literature and knowledge of the Eaft. He delivered each of 
them into the hands of men of viytue as well as of ktters; he rai- 
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fed the tutors to dignities In the ftate^ to imprefs awe upon their 
pupils, and to induce them to liften to their precepts. Au- 
rungzebc, however, was not fortunate in hio uiaflcr. His genius 
flew before the abilities of the teacher; and the latter, to cover his 
own Ignorance, employed the adivc mind of the prince in difficult 
and unprofitable ftudies. Being naturally remarkably fcii ms, he 
gave up his whole time to application. The common amufcmenls 
of children gave him no pleafure. He was frequently known, 
whilfl: yet he was very young, to retire from the puerile buffoonery 
of his attendants, to the dry and difficult ftudy of the Pcrfian ai\d 
Arabic languages. His affiduity prevailed over the dulncfs of his 
tutor, and he made a progrefs far beyond his years. 

Time had eflabllffied.into an almoR Indlfpenfible duty, that the 
emperor, with hisaffeffors, the principal judges, was to fit for two 
hours every day in the hallofjufiice, to hear and decide caufes. 
Shaw Jehan, who took great delight in promoting jufiicc frequent- 
ly exceeded the ufual time. Aurungzebe, while yet but twelve 
years of age, flood conftantly near the throne; and he made re- 
marks, with uncommon lagacity, upon the merits of the caufes 
which 'were agitated before his father. The emperor feemed high- 
ly pleafed at abilities which afterwards ruined his own power. 
He often afkcd the opinion of his fon, for amufement, upon points 
of equity, and he frequently pronounced fentence in the very tci ms 
of Aurungzebe’s decilion. 


When he was, in his early youth, appointed to the government 
of a province, he was obliged, by his office, to imitate, though in 
miniature, the mode of the court. He had his ball of audience, he 
prefided in his court of jufiicc; he rcprelcntcd royalty in all its 
forms, except in its pomp and magnificence, to which the natural 
auflerlty of his maimers had rendered him an enemy. Ho exhi- 
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hibitecl, upon every occafion, an utter averfion to flatterers : he 
admitted not:> into his prcfcncc, men of diflblute manners. The 
firft he thought infultcd his judgment, the latter difgraced him as 
the guardian of the morality, as well as of the property, of the 
people, hluficians, dancers, and fingers, he banifhed from his 
court, as foes to gravity and virtue. Mimics, adors, and buffoons, 
he drove from his palace, as an ufelefs race of men. 

His drefs was always plain and Ample. He wore, upon feftl- 
val days only, cloth of gold, adorned with jewels. He, however, 
changed his drefs twice a-day, being remarkably cleanly in his per- 
fon. When he rofe in the morning, he plunged into the bath, 
and then retired for a fliort time to prayers. Religion fluted the 
ferious turn of his mind ; and he at lafl became an enthufiafl: 
through habit. In his youth he never flirred abroad on Friday; 
and fhould he happen to be in the field, or on a hunting party, 
he fufpended all bufincfs and dlvcrfionvS. Zealous for the faith of 
Mahommed, he rewarded profelytes with a liberal hand, though he 
did not chufc to pcrfccutc thofe of different perfuaflons In matters 
of religion. 


llif) auflcri- 
t y, and love 


He carried his auflcrlty and regard ^or morality into the throne. 
He made ftrid laws againfl vices of every kind. He was fevere 
againft adultery and fornication ; and againfl: a certain unnatural 
crime, he iffued various edids. In the adminiflration of juflice, he 
was indefatigable, vigilant, and exad. He fat almoft every day 
in judgment, and he chofc men of virtue, as well as remarkable for 
their knowledge in the law, for his afleffors. When the caufe ap- 
peared intricate, it was left to the examination of the .bench of 
judges, in their common and ufiial court. They were to report 
upon fuch caufes as had originated before the throne; and the em- 
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peror, after weighing their reafons with caution, pronounced 
judgment, and determined the fuit. 

In the courts of the governors of provinces, and even often on 
the benches on which his deputies fat in judgment, he kept fpics 
upon their conduft. Though thefe were known to exill, their 
perfons were not known. The princes, his Tons, as well as the 
other viceroys, were in conftant terror ; nor durft they exercife 
the lead degree of oppreflion againft the fubjed, as every thing 
found its way to the ears of the emperor. They were turned out 
of their office upon the leaft well-founded complaint j and when 
they appeared in the prefence, the nature of their crime was put 
in writing into their hands. Stript of their eftates and honours, 
they were obliged to appear every day at court, as an example to 
others ; and after being puniflied for fome time in this manner, 
according to the degree of their crime, they were reftored to fa- 
vour ; the mod guilty were baniffied for life. 

Capital puniflrments werealmod totally unknown under Aurung- 
zebc. The adherents of his brothers, who contended with him for 
the empire, were freely pardoned when they laid down their arms. 
When they appeared in hi8*prefence, they were received as new 
fubjedts, not as inveterate rebels. Naturally mild and moderate 
through policy, he feemed to forget that they had not been always 
his friends. When he appeared in public, he clothed his fea- 
tures with a complacent benignity, which pleafed all, Thofe who 
had trembled at his name, from the fame of his rigid judice, 
when they faw him, found themfelves at eafe. They could ex- 
prefs themfelves, in his prefence, with the greateft freedom and 
compofure. His affability gave to them confidence; and he 
fecured to himfelf their edeem by the ftrid impartiality of his 
decifions^ 
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His long experience in bufinefs, together with the acutenef#^ 
and retentlvenefs of his mind, rendered him mafter even of the 
detail of the affairs of the empire. He remembered the rents, he 
was thoroughly acquainted with the ufiges of every -particular 
didrid. He was wont to write down in his pocket-book, every 
thing that occurred to him through the day. He formed a fyftem- 
atical knowledge of every thing concerning the revenue, from 
his notes, to which, upon every necelfary occafion, he recurred. 
The governors of the provinces, and even the colledors in the 
dillridfs, when he examined either, on the ftate of tirer refpedivc 
departments, were afraid of inifrcprefentation or ignorance. The 
fird ruined them for ever ; the latter turned them out of their 
ollices. 

His public buildings partook of the temper of his own mind. 
They were rather ufeful than fplcndid. At every ftage, from 
Cabul to Aurungabdd, from Guzerat to Bengal, through the city 
of Agra, he built houfes -for the accommodation of travellers. 
Thcfc were maintained at the public cxpence. They were fupplied 
with w'ood, with utcnfils of cookery, with a certain portion of 
rice and other provifions. The houfes which his predecelTors had 
ei edcd on by-roads, were repaired ; b^^^ges were built on thefmall . 
rivers ; and boats furniflred for palTing the large. 

In .ill the principal cities of India, the emperor founded uni- 
vcrlitics ; in every inferior town he ere£Ied fchools. Mailers,, 
paid from the treafury, were appointed for the inftrudion of 
youth. Men of known abilities, honour, and learning, were 
appointed to examine into the progrefs which the learners made, 
and to prevent indolence and inattention in the mailers. Many 
houfes for the reception of the poor and maimed were ereded ; 
which were endowed with a revenue from the crown. The 
emperor, in the mean time, colledcd all the books which could 
8 be 
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be found on every fubjefl;; and, after ordering many copies of each 
to be made, publle libraries were formed, for the convenience of 
learned men, who had accefs to them at pleafurc. He wrote 
often to the learned in every corner of his dominions, with his 
own hand. He called them to court; and placed them, according 
to their abilities, in offices in the ftate ; thofe, who were verfed in 
the commentaries on the Coran, were raifed to the dignity of 
judges, in the different courts of juftice. 

Aurungzebe was as experienced in war, as he was in the arts of 
peace. Though his perfonal courage was almoft unparalleled, he 
always endeavoured to conquer more by ftratagem than by force. 
To fuccced by art threw honour upon himfelf; to fubdue by 
power acquired to others fame. Such was his coolncfs in a<aion, 
that, at the rifing and fetting fun, the times appointed for prayer, 
he never negleded to attend to that duty, though in the mid ft of 
battle. Devout to excefs, he never engaged in adion without 
prayer; and for every vidory, he ordered a day of thanklgiving, 
and one of feftivity and joy. 

In the art of writing, Aurungzebe excelled in an eminent de- 
gree. He wrote many l^rs with his own hand; he correded 
always the didion of his fecretaries. He never permitted a let- 
ter of bufmefs to be difpatched, without critically examining it 
himfelf. He was verfed in the Perfian and Arabic ; he wrote 
the language of his anceftors the Moguls, and all the various 
dialeds of India. In his didion he was concife and nervous ; 
and he reduced ajr^ifpatche^ to a brevity and precifion, which 
prevented all mifeonftrudion arid peiple3clty.> 

Though not remarkable for his ftrength of body, he was ex- 
tremely adive in the excrcifes of the field. He was an excellent 
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Chaflity. 


archer, he threw the lance with grace ; and he was fo good a 
horfcinan, that few men diiril follow him in the chace. He un- 
derhood the life of fire-arms lb well, that he Ihot deer on full 
fpeed from hia horle. When he wandered over the country in 
purfuit of game, he did not forget the concerns of the Hate. He 
examined the nature of the foil, he enquired even of common 
labourers concealing its produce. He imderftood, and, therefore, 
encouraged agriculture. He iffued an edidt, that the rents ihould 
not be railed on thofe who, by their induftry, had improved their 
farms. He mentioned, in the edidl, that fuch pradfice was at 
once unjuft and impolitic ; that it checked the fpirit of improve- 
ment, and Impoveriflied the ftate: “ And what joy,” faid he, 
“ can Aurungzebe have in pofleffing wealth in the midft of public 
diftrefs ?’* 

Though he entertained many women, according to the cuftom 
of hifi country, it was only for ftate. He contented himfelf 
with his lawful wives, and theft only in fucceffion ; when one 
either died or became old. He fpent Very little time in the apart- 
ments of his women. He roft every morning at the dawn of 
day, and went into the bathing-chamber; which communicated 
w'lth a private chapel, to which he Ipired for half an hour, to 
prayers. Returning into his apartments from chapel, he fpent 
half an hour in reading fome book of devotion ; and then went 
into the haram to drefs. He entered the chamber of juftice gene- 
rally about Icvcn o’clock ; and there fat with the judges, read 
petitions, and decided caufes till nine. Juftice was difpenfed in a 
i'ummary manner; and rewards puni^^iifents were imme- 
diate ; the difputcs, whffiihfwerC not deaf, having been already 
weighed by the judges in their own court. 

a The 
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The people in general had accefs into the' chamber of juftice ; 
and there they had an opportunity of laying their grievances and 
diftrefles before their fovereign. Aurungzebe ordered always 
ailim of money to be placed by his fide on the bench; and ho 
relieved the neceflitous with his own hand. Large fiims were in 
this manner expended every day ; and, as the court was open to 
all, the unfortunate found, invariably, a refource in the Imperial 
bounty. 

The emperor retired at nine to breakfaft ; and continued for 
an hour with his family. He. then came forth into a balcony, 
which faced the great fquare. He fat there to review his elc- 
pliants, which pafled before him in gorgeous caparifons. He 
fometimes amufed himfclf with the battles of tygers and leopards, 
fometimes with thofe of gazzellcs, elks, and a variety of fero- 
cious animals. On particular days, fquadrons of horfe palfcd 
in review. The fine horfes of his own ftablcs were alfo brought, 
at times, before him, with all their magnificent trappings, mounted 
by his grooms, who exhibited various feats of horfemanfliip. 
The balcony in which he fat was called the place of Pri- 
vacy, as it looked from the haram, and the ladies faw every 
thing from behind their fereens of gauze. 

An hour being fpent at this amufement, the emperor, gene- 
rally about eleven o’clock, made his appearance in the great hall 
of audience. There all the nobles were ranged before the throne, 
in two lines, according to their dignity. Ambaffadors, viceroys, 
ciJmmanders of armies, Indian princes, and officers, who had re- 
turned from various fervices, were introduced in the following 
form : The Mecr Majib, or the lord in waiting, ufliers each into 
the prefence. At the diftance of twenty yards from the throne, 
the perfon to be prefented is commanded, by one of the raacc- 
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bearers to bow three times very low ; raifing his hand each time 
from the ground to his forehead. The mace-bearer, at each 
bow, calls out aloud, that fuch a perfon falutes the Emperor op 
THE World. He is then led up, between the two lines of the 
nobles, to the foot of the fteps which afeend to the throne ; and 
there the fame ceremony is again performed. He then moves 
llowly up along the fteps, and, if lie is a man. of high quality, or 
much in favour, lie is permitted to make his ofteiing to the em- 
peror himfelf, who touches one of the gold roupees; and it be- 
ing laid down, the lord of the privy-piurfe receives the whole. 
The emperor fometimes fpcaks to the perfon introduced : wlien 
lie does not, the perfon retires, keeping his face toward the fove- 
rcign, and performs the ftime ceremonies at the fame places as 
before. 

The introdudion of-an officer, when he is raifed into the rank 
of Omrahs, is the fame with that already deferibed. When he 
retires from the fteps of the throne, the emperor gives his 
commands aloud to clothe him wkh a rich drefs, ordering a fuin 
of money, not exceeding a lack of roUpees, to be laid before him. 
He is, at the fame time, prefented with two elephants, one male 
and one female, caparifoned, two horfes with rich furniture, a 
travelling bed elegantly decorated, a complete drefs, if once worn 
by his Imperial majefty the more honourable, a fword ftudded 
with diamonds, a jewel for the front of his tuiban. The enfigns 
of his rank arc alfo laid before him ; fifes, drums, colours, filver 
mac<;s, filver bludgeons, fpcars, the tails of peacocks, lilvcr fiilr, 
filver dragons, with his titles engraved, with a parchment con- 
taining his patent of dignity, and the Imperial grant of an ellatc; 

The hall of audience in the city of Delhi, was called Chelfit- 
toon, or Mall of b'6rty Pillars, as the name imports. In the 
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fc]uare which opened to the hall, the cavaliers, or foldiers of 
fortuYie, who wanted to be employed in tlic Imperial fervice, 
prefcnted themfelves completely armed on horcback, with their 
troop of dependents. The emperor fomeiimes reviewed them ; 
and, after they had exhibited their feats of military dexterity 
Itcfore him, they were received into pay. The Manfebdars, or 
the lower rank of nobility, prefented themfelves in another 
l<]uare ; artizans, with their moft curious inventions, occupied a 
third, and they were encouraged according to the utility and 
elegance, of their work. The.hunlfmen filled a fourth court. 

They prefcnted their game, confiding of every fpecics of ani- 
mals and beads common in the empire. 

Aurungzebe, about one o’clock, retired into the Gudel Ghana, noon, and 
or bathing-chamber, into whieJr the great officers of date were 
only admitted. There affairs of inferior concern, fuch as the difpo- 
fal of offices, were tranfaded. At half pad two o’clock, he retired 
into the haram to dine. He fpentan hour at table, and then, in the 
hot fcafon, flumbered on a fophafor half an hour. He generally 
appeared at four, in the balcony above the great gate of the palace. 

A mob of all kinds of people affembled there before him ; fome to 
claim his bounty, others to prefer complaints againd the officers 
of the crown. He retired at fix, into the chapel to prayers ; and, 
in half an hour, he entered the Guffel Ghana, into which, at that 
hour, the members of the cabinet were only admitted. He there 

r • * 

took their advice upon all the important and fecret affairs of 
government ; and from thence orders were iffued to the various 
departments of the date. He was often detained till it was very 
late in this council, as converfation was mixed with bufmefs j 
but about nine, he generally retired into the haram. 

Such is the manner in which Aurungzebe commonly pafled Obfnv.ition. 
his time ; but he was not always regular. He appeared not 
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feme days in the chamber of juftice ; and other days there was 
no public audience. When the particular bufinefs of any de- 
partment required extraordinary attention, that of others was 
from necelEty poftponed. Particular days were fet apart for au- 
diting the accounts of the officers of the revenue, fome for re-r 
viewing the troops ; and fome were dedicated to feftivity. 
Though Aurungzebe bore all the marks of an enthufiaft in his 
private behaviour, he did not flop the progrefs of bufinefs by 
many days of thankfgiving ; for he often declared, that, without 
ufing the means, it were prefumptuous to hope for any benefit 
from prayer. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

T HE nature of a government is bed underftood from the 
power which it communicates to its officers. The Author of 
the preceding Hiflory lias thoiiglit pmper to ful)join to his Work 
the forms of commiflions granted by the emperor to his fer- 
vants in tlie provinces. They will ferve to juftify his obferva- 
tions on the policy of the Imperial houfe of Timur, who were too 
jealous of their own authority to commit their power, writhoiit re^* 
I'crvation, to the hands of their deputies. The Defpot derived the 
(lability of his throne from the opinion which the people formed 
of his paternal care of their happinefs and profperity. Wanton 
oppreffion is an aid of folly, not of true dcfpotifm, which leaves 
to mankind a few rights, which render them worthy of being 
commanded. 
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NUMBER I. 

Tenor of a Nabob^s Firman. 

T il E mandate of the emperor, the (hadow of God, from 
the fourcc of his bounty and favour, ifflies forth like tlie 
\vorld enlightening fun; conferring upon the moft refpeded of 
nobles, the pillar of the empire, the ftrength of fortune, the 
pattern of true greatnefs, Mubariz-ul-dien Chan Bahadur the high 
olHcc of Lord of the Subadary, commander and governor of the 
province of Allahabad, giving into his hands the full power of 
contrading, diflblving, appointing and difmiffing, as he fliall 
think proper and necelTary in that province. But notwithftand- 
ing we have many proofs of his juflice, humanity, experience 
and valour, he muft conform to the fcope and meaning of the 
following diredions, nor permit the minuteft article of them to 
pafs unobferved. 

lie muft watcli over the fafety and happinefs of that country, 
taking particular care that the weak fludl not be opprefled by the 
ftrong, nor in any manner difpoUcired of thofe tenements which 
have been long occupied by tlicmfclvcs and their progenitors. 

He fhall make the ufigcs of the country, and the rights of the 
fubjed his ftudy, and fhall be accountable for the revenues to 
GommifTaries of the royal exchequer, after a dedudion of the ne- 
5 ceflary 
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cefliiy cxpcnces of the province, and what fliall be received by 
the agents of Jagueerdars. 

He fliall punifli fuch as refufe to pay the ufual duties and fli- 
pulatecl rents, as an example to others ; and he fliall, from time to 
time, and repeatedly, tranfmit an account of all his tranfadions 
to the prefence. 

Be it known unto allMutafcddys,Crorrics, Jagueerdars, Zimin- 
dars, Caningoes, Choudries, Mukuddums and Ryots ; that this 
moll: refpeded of nobles is created Lord of the Subadary, that 
they may not on any account difpute his juft commands, and tliat 
they fliall fubjed themfelves to his authority. And flioukl any 
Jagueerdar, Zimindar, or others, refufe to comply witli his juft 
orders or demands, he fliall difpoflefs them of their lands, and 
fend a particular account of their behaviour to court, that \vc 
may judge of the fame, and, if thought proper, fend others from 
the prefcncc to fupply their places. In this proceed according to 
order, nor deviate from it. 

number II. 

A D E wan’s Commiflion. 

A S it is fomc time fincc the particular accounts of the collec- 
tions and difburfements of the province of Multan, have 
been traiifmittcdtothe Imperial prefence, we have reafon to fufped 
that it is owing to the negligence of the prefent Dewan. On 
that account, we have thought proper to appoint the moft oecono- 
roical and exad of our fervants, the experienced in bufmefs Chaja 
Abdul Aftar to the office of Dewan, from the commencement of 
the ciifuing term. He is therefore commanded to proceed in 

6 that 
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that bufiiicfs, according to the cftabliflied rules and ciifloms ; to 
iafpCLt the colledions of the Malajat and Sairjat of tlie royal 
lands, and to look after the Jaglcerdars, and in general all tliat 
belongs to the royal revenues, the amount of whicli he is to fend 
to the public treafiiry, after the grofs cxpenccs of the province 
arc difeharged according to the ufiial cftablifliinient ; the particu- 
lar account of which, he is at the fame time to forward to the pre- 
fence, as well as the accounts of the former Dewan, lie is com-' 
manded to treat the Riots with mildnefs and humanity, that they 
may employ themfclves without dlfturbance in their buildings, 
cultivation, and other occupations; that the province may flourifli 
and incrcafe in wealth from year to year, under our happy go- 
vernment, Let all officers of the revenues, Crorics, Canongocs, 
and Jagieerdarsof the above-mentioned province, acknowledge tlic 
aforefaid as Dewan by our royal appointment, and they are 
commanded to be accountable to him for all that appertains to 
the Dewanny, and to conceal nothing from him ; to fubjedt 
themfclves to his juft commands, in every thing that is agreeable 
to the laws, and tending to the profperity and happinefs of om* 
realms. In this proceed according to the tenor, nor deviate 
from it. 


N U M B E R III. 

Tenor of a Jagieer. 

^ JT^II E illuflrious' mandate, ncccflary to he obeyed, iflues forth 
commanding, That the fuin of thirty lacks of Dam^, ari- 
fing from difFerent lands in the Pergunna of Chi/or-ahad, pof- 
Icfled by the Hower of nobility Mirza Feridon Beg, is from the 
commencement of the firfl h.arvefl of the prefent year, confirin- 
cd and fettled in Jagiccr upon the inoR favoured of f:rvants at- 
VoL III. 3 (r tending 
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tending tlic royal prefence, Muckirrib Chan Bahadur. Let all 
Chowdrics, Canongocs and tenants who have any concern with, 
or who occupy the above-mentioned lands acknowledge him as 
fagurdar, and pay unto him or his agents, the ufual rents belong- 
ing to the Dewanny without delay or refufal ; and let the ba- 
lances that may be due at that term be difeharged to the former 
incumbent. In this matter let there be no obllrudion, and let it 
proceed according to the order. 

NUMBER IV. 

A Firman granting lands to a Zimindar. 

O N this aufpicious day, the Firman that communicates joy 
and happinefs is iflued forth. We have of our royal grace 
and favour conferred upon the learned, devout and experienced 
.S!icch Sadi and his children, the extent of two tlioufand bigahs 
of arable land, in the Pergunna of Byram-poor, in the Sircar 
of Kinnoge, for his benefit and fubfiftence, free of colledion, to 
coininencc from the beginning of the autumnal feafon of the cur- 
rent yca.r ; that he may appropriate the produce of that eftate 
to his own ui'e, and exigences from feafon to feafon, and from 
year to '/ear, and continue to pray for the happinefs and perman- 
ence oi our reign. Let the lords and public officers of that 
country, alllgn the above-mentioned quantity of land, in a good 
toil, well incafured, and properly terminated, nor afterwards 
upon any account whatever, make any encroachments upon him ; 
nor charge him with rents, cuftoms, entrance money, yearly 
picfent, meafurement, &c. ciiargcs and iinpolls of the Devyanny, 
nor fur the dues of the empire. For it is our plcafurc that he 
fn.til enjoy our bounty free and unmolcilcd, nor be troubled from 
8 time 
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time to time for confirmations of this Firman. Proceed accord- 
ing to the order, nor depart from it. 

NUMBER V. 

The Tenor of a Cazi’s Firman. 

The Order that iffues forth like Fate. 

A S in the number of our aufpicious defigns, It is proper tliat 
the people of God fliould be condu^led from the dark 
and narrow paths of error into .the dired read of truth and rca- 
fon, which intention can only be accomplllhcu, when an upright 
and devout judge vefted with his potvers, lhall be ellablilhed in 
every city and country, to unfold the doors of virtue and juflicc, 
before the faces of wicked and dciigning men. 

The laudable qualif’cations being found in the dilpofition of 
the learned in the laws, ihe extenfive in knowledge, Kas-ul-dicn- 
Mahommed ; we have, on that account, favoured him with the 
high and refpedablc office of Cazi of the city of Cabul, command- 
ing him — To give the neceffary application to that duty — To 
obferve the ellablilhed courfe of the noble law in his enquiries — 
To pafs judgment in all difputes, and arbitrations according to 
the fame noble law, nor permit the fmallcft dilFercnces in the cafe 
to pafs unobferved — To regulate his proceedings in fuch a cle.ir 
and dilUmft manner, as if to-morrow were the day of examina- 
tion on which every aillon mull anfwcr for itfclf. 

Be it known to all rulers, and officers, and people, public and 
private, that the aforefaid learned in the law, is confirmed Cavi 
of the abovc-menioned city of Cabul; that they lhall pay him 
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all due refpc^t, and revere his d'ccillons totally and particularly, 
payin;^ all due obedience to his orders, by Inch oflicers as he lhall 
appoint for executing the laws : receiving fiich of his words as are 
agreeable to the noble law into the ears of their undcrllanding. 
In this buliuefs proceed according to order, and let none oppofe it. 

N U M B E R VI. 

Tenor of aCuTWAt’s Firman. 

A S a particular account of the capacity, experience and bra- 
very of Maliommcd Dakar, hath reached onr high and 
facred prefence, We have of our royal favour confirmed and ap- 
pointed him Cutwal of the city of Dowlatabad. He is com- 
manded to make the pradice of fidelity and truth his ftudy, that 
he may be enabled to execute the duties of his office w'ith pro- 
priety. He is to take care that the guards and watches of that city 
he ftridly kept, that the inhabitants may be fecured and proted- 
ed in their perfons and property, that they may blcfs our happy 
reign, and pray for its duration. 

He is to life his utmoft endeavours that no thieves, gamblers, ■ 
or other mifereants lhall make their appearance, and that no nuif- 
ances lhall he permitted to remain in the ftreets, or before the 
door of any perfon. That no infidious old women, pimps or 
jugglers, who lead the wives and daughters of honeft men into 
the ways of evil be tolerated, but have their hands Ihortened 
from fuch iniquitous pradices. That he will as much as poffible 
prevent foreftalling of grain, provifions, and other things, that 
the markets may be kept low, nor the people fuffer from any 
combinations amongft the Bunias. What events may arife of a 

particular 
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particular nature, he is to lend a true and faithtul account of 

them to tiie prcfencc. 

\ 

lie it knoAvn unto all Mutafiddios, and cjfficcrs, and all men 
public: and private of the abovo-nicntioncd city, that tlic aiorc-- 
faid Mahommed Calcar, is conbrmed and appointed ('ntvvil, and 
that all c]uarrcls and vexatious difputcs which may arlfc in that 
city, (ball be referred to his dcclfion, and that they fbad firainit 
to his arbitration accoidinf^ to the cllablKhcd cnlloms ot the cni-» 
pire. Let this bufiiicfs be proceeded on according to order, and 
let none oppofe it. 


number vir. 

Commiffion or Perwanna for a C a r k u n or Chief 

of a Diftiidl. 

T O all Chowdries, Canongoes, Muckuddums and others of 
the Pergunna of Noor-poor be it known, That we have 
appointed the chofen in ollice, the fervant of the faithfvil, Kiu- 
wir Ram to the office of Carkun of the above-mentioned Pergun- 
na. I’hey are therefore to acknowledge him as luch, and to 
make him acquainted with every general and particular tranfac- 
tion in fettling or colleding of which, he is to keep an exaft and 
faithful daily rcgifler, which muft be attcfled by the Shackdar, 
Chowdries and Canongoes of the Pergunna, and tranfmitted 
regularly every quarter to the royal exchequer. He is to take 
care that the ancient ufages and cuftoms ot the Pergunna flrall 
not be violated, nor any new imports or other innovations be 
permitted, and to examine the books of tiie above-mentioned 
Shaekdars, Chowdries and Canongoes from time to time, that 

they 
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'tlicy arc rcgulary kept. He is to receive his own pay from the 
Fotadar of the Pergunna. He is to demean himfclf with mo- 
deration, juflicc and integrity, that he may be beloved and rt- 
fpeded. In this bufincfs proceed according to order, without va- 
riation. 

NUMBER VIII. 

Coniniiflion or Purwanna for a C r o r j e. 

T O all Chowdries, Canongoes, Muckuddums and Riots of 
the Pergunna of Rchimabrid be it known. Since by the 
mandate that fubjeds the world, and is refulgent as the fun, 
the oHice of Croric of the faid Pergunna is conferred upon Chaja 
Mahoinined Mauzum, from the commencement of next term, 
they arc commanded to acknowledge him as fuch, and to be ac- 
countable to him lor the ufual rents and ellablilhed rights of the 
Dcwannyfi'om term to term, and from yeartoyc.ar, without fcruple 
or refufal, nor in any manner oppofc his authority in the juft 
execution of his duty in all that refpeds the royal revenues; nor 
conceal any thing general or particular from him, that properly 
ought to come under his cognizance. 

The above-mentioned is ordered to ftudy ccconomy in his de- 
paitmcnt, and to apply with diligence to his duty, without per- 
mitting the mlnuteft tranfidion in that diftrid to pafs unobferved. 
To be-have with jufticc and humanity to the Riots, that they 
m:iy have no caufe of complaint, but he encouraged to apply 
iliLinfclves diligently to their various occupations, and that the 
annnal colledions may increafe yearly, as well as the. happinefs 
( ; the lifmiluianls. ilc is from time to time to lodge his collcc- 
li .ns in the provincial Ircafiiry. In this proceed according to 
Xbe tenor, without deviation. 
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NUMBER IX. 

G/jmmiflion of a Fotadar or Treasurer of a 

Diftrift. 

O our honoured and faithful Mirza Abrahiin Croric of the 
^ Pergunna of Mahomined-abad be it known : That as the 
office of Fotadar of the above nientioncd Pergunna hath become 
vacant, We have been pleafed to appoint our trufly and diligent 
fervant Jaffier Beg to that office. You are therefore commanded 
to give into his cuhody all the rents and culloms of the Dewanny 
in that diftrid, and he ihall lodge it with care in his treafury ; and 
you are to take liis receipts, which you are to fend monthly to 
the royal exchequer, nor are you pennitted to keep one Dam of 
the revenues in your own hands after the Hated periods, and you 
muft beware of treating any of his agents ill, which he may 
fend to demand the colledions. And (hould there be any dclici- 
encics in his accounts, you are to be anfwcrablc for the fame. 
Know this to be confirmed, nor deviate from the ordcr^ 
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Ccinop.'yccs. 

o 

Carktin, 


ChczvJric. 

Oil'wa}, 

Croi ie. 

Bum. 

Dc'ucan, 

Bc'warmy. 

Tinnnn. 

FctfdJr. 

Jpgicer. 

^Jagkcrddr* 

Malajdt. 


Miilrfiddy. 

iScuKhi or 
Nai^.ilu 

Fogumuu 
Pa 'ivdppj. 
Riots, 

t)irc\ir, 

Shcchdar^ or 
Shiickdar, 
Zaidiidar* 
Zefniiidivy, 


Literally, fpeakcrs of the law : Reglftcrs of a diflrift. 

The chief Ofhccr of a diftrift, who Ictt the lands, audited 
the accoui?t?, and prcferv^d the ancient ufagcs. 

A judge. 

The condable of a fmall diftrift, 

A mayor of a town. 

'rhe colledlor of the revenues of a diftri£l’. 

An imaginary coin, the fortieth part of a rupee. 

The receiver-general of the revenues of a province. 

The imperial revenues of the Dewan*s department. 

A royal commiflion or mandate.. 

The trcalurcr of a diftricl. 

An eftatc generally granted 'during pleafurc \ as alfo the 
imperial grant itfelf, 

The pofTefTor of the crown rents of a certain trad of land. 
The land rent. 

The principal clerk of a fmall department, or the chief of 
a village. 

A clerk of the cheque, or any writer employed about the 
revenues. 

{ The King’s lieutenant or viceroy of a province, properly 
Naib-, but changed* to the plural number by the natives, 
who addr^fs all great men in that manner. 

A dillridf. 

A commiffion of an inferior nature to a FirmSn, 

Tenants, hulbandmcn. 

All kinds of taxiuion, bcfides the land rent. 

A ddlrid, fometimes comprcheriding Icvcral pergunnas; 
as alfo the principal man of any bufincrs. 

) A kind of julticeof the peace, or the molt venerable man 
\ in a town or diftri<fl: of the Mahommedart faith. 

A polTeflbr or farmer of lands. 

'I'hc country farmed by a Zemindar, wlf.cji was fome- 
times of a great extent, and formed into a kind of 
county, having its own courts and particular jurirdic- 
tions. 
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B// flaiii by Shcre, 29. 

Abdalla^ commands in Guzerat, 49. Re- 
warded for his fcrviccs, 140. Quaflies an 
infurredlion in Behar, i6o# Dirmiflcd from 
his government, 165. 

Abdalky King of Bucharia, 392* 
A^mdd-ul-Dowlat^ raifed to the vizarlt, 33. 

His wife and able adminiftration, 35. 

Adficdd Charts 33. His death and charatfler, 55. 
Mil Shawj fues for peace, 142. Defeated by 
Aurengzebe, 209. 

Afgam rebel, 3b. Again rebel, and arc rc- 
pulfed, 134. Rebel, 389, Defeated, 390, 
Agriculture encouraged, 35. 

Akbary his great abilities, i . His empire net fo cx-^ 
tcnfive as that of the Patans, 2. His death, 4. 
Ali Murddfiy delivers up Candahar, 160. Re- 
warded, 161. Promoted, 167. Made go- 
vernor of Cafhmire, 1 74. Invades Buduck- 
ftian, 183. His death and character, 206. 
Aiiverdiy his infolence, 175. 

AIla{St\i)j his unhappy fate, io6. 

Alum (Chan) returns from Perfia, 58. 

Amur Hinghy his rafhnefs and death, 179, 

Ameid reduces Chittagong, 372.^ 

Amin (Mahommed), the fon of Jumla, 203. 
Releafcd by the Prince Mahommed, ibid. 
His infolence to Aurengzebe, 383. Sent 
againft the Afgans, 39 1 . 

Arabian fyftcm of philofophy, 2. 

Arfclan Agay the Turkifh ambaflador, 169, 
Afiphjahy 33. His daughter married to Shaw Jc- 
han, 53. Made Vifier, 56. Oppofes coming 
to battle, 67, CrolRs the Gclum, 88. Rc- 
folves to reicafe the emperor, 89.^ Defeat- 
id by Mohabet, 90. Taken prifoner, 91. 
His conference, 95. and fchenies with Mo- 
habet, 96. Raifes Dawir BuxOi to the 
throne, 107. Defeats Slwiur, 108. Pro- 
claims Shaw Jehiin, 107. Continued in the 
vi/arlt, 1 14. Arrives at Agra, IJ5. In 
VoL. HI. 


high favour, 116. Commands the army, 
136. Defeats Lodi, ibid. Demands him 
of the Nizam, 1 37. Lays walk the Decan, 
142. His death, 170.' His chwaacr, 172. 
His family, 173. 

Affamitesy invade Bengal, 162. Their country 
reduced, 163. 

Attalla Chan killed, 90. 

Azim Chauy oppofes Selim, 3. Sent to Mala- 
va, 5. Abets a confpiracy, 6. Propofes 
to aifaflinate the emperor, 7. Difgrace, 4^. 
He is releafcd, 54. Commands an army 
under his grandfon, 71. 

governor of Guzeni'', 169. Re- 
moved, but pardoned, i;o. 

A/Jr.y his valour, 187. Defeated by Aureiig- 
zebe, 188. 

Azmuty the fon of Lodi, his fpirlT, 124. His 
gallant behaviour, and death, 127. 

Aurengzibcy born, 57. Delivered as an hol- 
tage to Jehangire, 79. prefetned to his fa- 
ther, 115. His age at his father’s accclfion, 
1 16. Sent to Bundeln, 146. In high fa- 
vour, 149. Accompanies his father to the 
Decan, 157. Marries the daughter of Shaw 
Nawaz, 159. Jealous of the influence of 
Dara, 165. Removed from the Dccan, 181. 
Sent to Guzerat, 182. Sent to command 
againft the Ufbecs 187. whom he totally 
overthrows, 188. Bclieges Candahdr in 
vain, 194. Defeats the Perfians, 195. 
Sends Jumla to court, 205. Joins Jumla, 
207. Takes Bider, 208, Defeats Adil 
Shaw, 209. His plans with jumla, 210. 
His charadter, 218. Hears of his fatlicr’s 
illnefs, 222. Embraces Morad’s propofaN, 
223. Gains over Jumla, 22 1. Marches 
from Aurungabdd, 225. Kis management 
of Morad, 226. Arrives at the Nnbulda, 
ibid. Joined by Motad, 227. Defeats the 
Maraj.i, 228. Remains at Ugein, 229. 
, 3 H i urns 
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Turns the rc\r of Data’s army, 232* His 
order of battle, 23^. idis refalution, 237. 
(Jains the battle, 238. His great addrcls, 
242. Corrupts the army of Solima'S 24.3. 
Ariivcs before Agra, 245. Sends a iiufTagc 
to his father, 246. His conference with his 
filler, ib:J. llis duplicity and addrefs, 247. 


rage, learntitg', and matily exercifes, 3^^ 
His continence, 400. Amufemcnls, 401. 
His bufinefs in the morning, 402. nooti and 
evening, 403. 

B 


His ftheme?, Seizes his father, 251. 

Writes to him, 252. Deceives Moi.ll, 253. B iliidir Sh.nv rebels in Guzerat, 48. 

Prepares to putfue Dara, 2C/j. Ills narrow /><?f/V, his fucccfslul invalion of Golconda, ijz#- 

efcape, 255. He (ei/es Moia<l, 256. (^lells AV/m/cr airafiinates Chtifero, 630 

the army, 257. Advances to Delhi, 25 8» Bno Sln^h luccceds his father, 46. 
and mouirs the throne, 259. Purfucs Dara, diftnrbancps in, 19* 

274. Arrives on the SutiuUz, 275. How lent into the mountains of Sewalic> 

he receives ilie adherents of his bi other, 277- 57* Killed, 69. 

Alarches to Moulian, 278. Caufc of his I'o haras taken, ii2. Magnificent reception 
return, 279. Duplicity toward Suj.i, 280. of its king, 39 ^* 

His preparations againfl Sujj, 281. Maithcs Bcchari (Keritl), h'S fpirited relolution, 4. Sent 

down along the Jumna, 282. Offers battle, in puifuit of Chufero, 10. Defeats that 

28^. Betiayed by the Mataja, 284. His prince, ij. Difabicd by a ffioke of the pulfy^. 

xefolution, 285. . Obtains the vidtory, 280. 33. 

His fiHJCch to the nobles, 287. Arrives at Btmdila, its Raja revolts, 119. 

Agra, 289. Marches againlt Dara, 297. 

Offers battle, 298. His llfaiagem to de- 
ceive Dara, 299. Overthrows that prince, C 

302. Sends a loice in purfuii of him, 305. 

Calls a council concerning Dara, 309. Con- Calamhies^ r4l» 

fJemns him I0 death, 312. His behaviour . Candaf?df\ befieged, 17* Loft fo the enf>pircj 
on fvcing his brother’s head, 315. Sends an 79. Delivered up by Ali Murdan, ibo. 
inlidious letter to his fon Mahommed, 323, takes Chufero, 15*. 

Imprifons him, 326. His prudent admini* governor of Bengal, takes Hugley, 145. 

jl ration, 334, Sufpc^ls his fccond fon, 336. Chaja Atajs^ his diftrefs in the defart, 20# Ar- 
Expedient againfl Soliman, 337, His be- rives at Lahore, 21. Promoted, 22. Made 
haviour to that pritKe, 338. Receives an high-treafurer, ih'id. Made vifier, 33. 
embaffy from Perfia, 339, His humanity, Channa-zdd defeats the Ufbecs, 80, 

341. His fickncfs, 345. Conftcr nation of Chan Chatian^ accompanies Purvezj 40. Dif- 
the people thereupon, 346. His anxiety, graced, 41. Intrigues with the enemy, 52. 

347. His rcfoliitc behaviour, 348. He re- Dcficged in Hrampour, 59. His death, 98. 

covers, ibid. His demands on his father, Charader, 99. 

349. His health perfcdly reftored, 353. C/;rvrr/ir/t7j of the natives of Afta flrongly mark- 
11 IS progrefs to Cafhmire, 354, His jea- td, 2. 
loiify of Jumla, 357. Endeavours to ap- redbeed, 372. 

peafe Shaw Abas 11 . 217' Sufpedls ihc Per- Churrum (prince), ib. Sent to command the 
ii.ins in his fervice, 379. His iirefblulion, ;u my in the Decan, 43. Fortes the Rana to 
jSu. Sends tor his filler Jehanara, 381. a peace, 44. In great favour, ib'uL Re- 

Kcconciled with the Ptrfians, 382. He turns to couit, 45. Carries every thing be- 
takes the field, 383. Alarmed, 387. Rc- fore him, 46, All-powerful in the olfnrs 

wards Dilcrc, 388. His genius, 304. At- of the flaie, 48. His name changed to 

tcmtion to juftice, 395. Ilis contempt of Shaw Jch.ui, 51* 

pomp and Hattciy, ibid. Plainnefs of drels, Chujao (juince), 3. Ills party ftruck with a 
and aullciity, 396. His juftice and dc* panic, 4. Received into favour, 5. Modi- 

xncncy, 397. His public buildiius, and tales to rebel, 6. Kefufes to allaliincUc his 

eucouiagcincnt of letters, 398. His ecu- lather, 7. His plot difeovered, itiJ, Fhes 

fioni 
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from Agra^ 8. Plunders the country, 9. 
Pillages the fuburbs of Delhi, 10. Marches 
toward .Lahore, 11. Defeat and flight, 12. 
He is defcrted by his adherents, 13. In 
great diilrefs, 14. He is taken and brought 
to his faihcfi His behaviour before him, 
16. Clofcly cohfined, 18. ^Rcleafed, 53. 
Delivered up to Shaw Jehan, 60. His cha* 
ra£^er, 61 • AfTaifination, 62. Manner of 
it, 63. 

Cipper*Sbik^y accompanies his father Dara, 304. 
Bound and dragged from his father, 313. 
Sent prifoner to Gualidr, 314. 

Ccoiiii defeated, 49. 

Cruelty (excufe fbr), 114. 

Cuttuh rebeh in Behar, 38. Killed with a 
brick-bat, 39, 

Cuttub^ king of Tcllingana, 201. Imprifons 
the fon of Jumla, 203. Offers terms to the 
prince Mahommed, 203. Defeated, 204. 

Cuttub Chan quells a rebellion in Guzerat, 355. 

D 

Dara^ 79. Prefented by Afiph Jab to his fa- 
ther, lie. His age at his father’s acccflion, 
116. Marries the daugl^tcr of Purve*, 1 48. 
Jealous of his brothm, :150. Promoted, 
164. Marches againft die Pcrfians, 175. 
Dangerous fickncfs,^ 179. Speech againft 
Aurungzebc, 181. His great jealoufy of 
that prince, 198. Unfucccfsful againft Can- 
dahar, 199. Appointed to fuccecd to the 
throne, 200. Poflefles part of the Imperial 
power, 202. Aflumes the government, 
210. His violence, 211. bends his father 
to Agra, 212. Turns Jumla out of his of- 
fice, 213. His filial piety, 214. Cairies 
all before him, ibid. His chara^cr, 216. 
His great preparations, 230. Marches a- 
gainft Aurungztbc and MoraJ, 231. Charge 
given hi.n by his father, 232. His order of 
battle, 233. His bravery, 235. By an ac- 
cident, 236. is ovcrthrov\n by AurungzCbc, 
237. How received by his father, 2^0, 
His fliitht to Delhi, 241. Raifes forces, 
242. VUts to Lahore, 258. His irrefolu- 
tion, 273. Retreat from the Bea, 274. 
Hefitdtes about giving battle, 275, He flies 
from Lahore, 276. Flics to Bicker, 290. 
Meditates to retire to Perfia, 291. Arrives 
at 'Fatta, 292. His diftrefs in the defart, 


ihH, Arrives at Guzerat, Z93. Gains over 
the governor, 294. Marches toward A^ra, 
ibid, I'urns toward the dominions of the 
Maiajj, 295. who deferts his caulb, 296. 
He fo rtifics himfelf at Ajmere, 297. Infultcd 
ill his lines, 298. Deceived by Aurung- 
2cbe, 29}. Totally defeaicd, 302. His 
misfortune'^, 303. Uncommon diiirefs, 304. 
Arrives at Tatta, 305. Piep.irts to fly to 
Pcrfia, 306. Detained by his rog..rd lot tl.c 
Saltana, 307. Throws himfelf upon Jehan, 
ibid. His grief for the death of tlic Sultana, 
308. Betrayed and delivered to the enemy, 
3C9. Carried with ignominy through Delhi, 
310. Humanity of the people for him, 311. 
His manly behaviour, ibid. Circumftanccs 
previous to his murder, 313. AiLflinatcd, 
314. Rcfle6iions on his death, ibid. His 
head brought to Aurungze‘)e, 315. 

Dciwir Bn^Jhy the fon of Chufero, 71. Raifcd 
to the thfone, 107. A temporary emperor, 
108. Depofed and murdered, 109. 

Debne^ deceives Dara, 300. His valour, 301. 

Decariy a fmall part only conquered, 2. In- 
vaded by Shaw Jehan, 131. Its princes fuc 
for peace, 142. Invaded by Shaw Jehan, 
156. Submits, 158. 

Dilere, invades Bijapour, 385. Sufpedhs the 
prince Shaw Allum, 3B6. Flics from him, 
. 3 ? 7 - 

Diria defeats the Nizam, 122. 

Dowhtabdd (ihc city of), taken, 137. The 
citadel taken by Mohabet, 148. 

E 

Eder defeated by Abdalla, 49. 

Eman Kulliy 112. 

Erudlty leceives Shaw Jehan, 130. In danger 
of a defeat, 134. Removed horn the com- 
mand of the army, 135. Takes Dowlata- 
bad, 13-7. 

Etabar defends Agra .igainft Shaw Jehan, 65. 

Executions (a dreadful kind of), 16. 


F 

FaUers (remarkable infurreflion of), 3^10. 

(felled, 3‘Ji, 

Famine^ 340. 

Etd'M Cha iy his gallant rcfolution, go. 
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Fertd, Sec Bocharl, 

/Vrc/<f feizes Shariar, loS. 

G 

Ohszi raifes tlTcfiege of CanJali^'r, 17. 
Govef'Uffieni,, becomes fettled and uniform under 
Akbar, i. lis cffetfls on the manners of the 
Indians, 2. That of the Tartar Moguls, 113. 


H 

Tlaklm advifes the murder of Dara, 3x2. 

ILJjor Sin^h revolts, 1x9. Defeated, and 
flics 120. 'Faken and pardoned, 121, Re- 
volts, 14 V D'i> miDfortuncs and bravery, 
146. 1 1 IS death, //;/./. 

llovfcof^lir.Air, extent of their dominions, 3. 
Their revenue, 2. Their forces, 3- 

JJu:!c}\ taken hy aliault, 145. 

joins Chufero, 8, His advice to 
that prince, 12. Attends him in his flight, 
Taken, 15, Put to death, 16. 

IJulfein (Abdul), obtains a vidory in Malava, 
59. Attacks r.odi, 126, 
the Ton of Lodi, 127. 

J 

^i\in (Raja) receives Dara hofpitably, 304. 

Jh<‘him defeated and HAri, 73. 

'Jiluhi (Chan), his humanity, 309. 

'jthauWa (the princefs), her chara<flcr, 116. 
Meets with an accident, 179. Her confe- 
rence with Aurungzebc, 246. Deceived by 
that prince, 247- Sent for by Aurungzebc 
to appeaf-- the Pci funs 3b i. 

mounts the throne, 5. Confiirns 
all the laws of his father, 6 Puifues his fon 
Chufero, 10. His bchav'iour to him when 
taken, 16. Marches to Calnil, 17. Per- 
plexed, j8. His defigns againlt Shore Af- 
kun, 24. Refufes to fee Mher-ul-Niffa, 31. 
He i'' captivated by Iter charn.s, 32. Maints 
fur, /'u/. C''.nM'jri, her naiu? n to Noor- 
]] 1 J. r iHjWur c;\ er him, j|. His 

iiu'okii' -PS- N.^tural iinpatIciM c, 41. 
Remov s to Ajuuic, 41. A wh.m, 44. 

I’.i’, s c sti av ,1'’ '1 t h' no'jrj to iVR in-ul-I^ien, 
^ \ Hi., r*..i ^..lii.ciHc, 4S. His reccpiuon 
ol the kn^iuh amhailhdur, ih:J, Leaves Aj- 
b 


mere, 52. Rcleafet prince Chufero^ fj. 
Arrives at Mando, 54. Marches into Gu- 
zerat, Returns to Agra, tM, Msikes 
a progrefs to Cafhmire, 57, Hia public 
works, 58. Returns to .59. En- 

raged at the murder of Cniftio* Dc- ^ 
dares Shaw Jehan a His diftrefs, 

67. His drejfm, ibid* Defeats Shaw Je- 
han, 69* Sufpefts Moh^bet^ 81. Calls 
him to court, 84. Surprifed and taken in 
his tent by that officer, 86. His behaviour 
on the occafion, His greatdangcr, 90. 
Marches toward Cabul, gi. Refufes to put 
Mohabet to death, 94. Returns to Lahore, 
95. Declines in his health, 100. His death, 
101. Charader, 102. Aoeodotes of his- 
private life, ibid. Scheme of eftabWhing a 
new rehgion, 103* His violence, 104. Se- 
vere jufticc, 105. His children, iia. 

Jihon^ 306. Receives Dara, 307. Betraya 
him, 308. Delivers him up to the enemy, ' 
09. Rewarded by Aurungzebc, 31 1. 
lain by the people, 312. 

JJlam^ governor of Bengal, 37. Reduces Af- 
fam, 162. Removed from his government, 

1 6'5 • 

Jumla (Mahommed), his rife and ebarader^ 
201. His inftn^ncf: with ^wungzebc, 203. 
Made vificr by fihaw Jehdn, 20J. Sent to 
(he Dccan, 20;. Concerts mcafurcs with 
Aurungzebc, 2 Returns to Agra, ibid, 
I'urned out of his office,, 213. Gained by 
Aurungzebc, 224. Imprifoned, 225. , Ar- 
rives at court, 278. His refolution,- 2S5. 
Sent in purfuit of Suja, 286. Turns his 
rear, 317. Attacks Suja in his lines, 318. 
Qiiafhes a mutiny, 320. His fpeech to the 
army, 321. Defeats Suja, 322. Receives 
(he piincc Mahommed, 325. Drives Suja 
fiom Bcnizal, 327. He invades Allam, 357. 
which he reduces, 358. His retreat, death, 
and chara-ilcr, 359. 

remarkable inflancc of, 105, ic6. 

K 

Kl'butga by Aurungzebc, 2C9. 

K Lu Ham hy Sheic Atkun, 29. 

L 

/ ,.// dcfcited by AbdallS, 49, 

what, 42, 

L'j.Ii 
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I^i (Chan JchinJ, accompafires prince Pur- 
40. Commands the army in tfite De* 
can, 98. Afeffe to Shaw JchSn, 109. 
Submits, 1 1 7. AfRroftted at court, 122. 
Shuta hlmfcl^up In his houfe, 124. His 
^diftrcfs, t^S* GaUaot behaviour and flight, 
116. Attacked at the Ghunbul, 127. E- 
feapes, 128. Forms a confederacy in the 
Decan, 131. Commands their forces, 133, 
Difappoinied in his views, 135. Defeated, 
136. His flight,’ 137. Misfortunes and 
death, 138. His chara^er, 139^ 


M 

MahmmeA (prince), the Ton of AbfungvX-be, 
203. Takes Hydrabad, 204. O'efeats the 
king of Golconda, ibid. Returns to Bram- 
pour, 205. Employed by his father, 249. 
10 feize the perfon of Shaw Jehdn, 250. 
Which he eflFcas, 251. Rejeas the offer 
of the empire, ibid. Refufed admiflion to 
his grandfather, 264, Made governor of 
Moultdn, 280. Joins his father, 281. His 
raflincfs, 282. Putfues Suja, 286. Joined 
by Jjiy. Deferts to Suja, 319. 

Marries thal^prince's dm^ter, 320. His 
confidence, 322. His father's infidious letter 
to him, 323. Sufpeded and difriTOed by 
guja, 324. He is feized, 325. and impri- 
foned, 326* His death and eharadcr, 363. 

Mallcck Amber., at the head of the rebel?, 50. 
His boldnefs, 51. 

Man Singh., favours Chufero, 3. Abets a con- 
fpiracy, 6. His death, 45. Succeeded by 
his fon, 4t>. 

Maraja rebels, 200. Reduced, 201. Fa- 
vours Darj, 214. Oppofes Aurungzebe at 
the Nirbidda, 226. Ilis folly and defeat, 
227. Mafeuline behaviour of his wife, 228. 

. Offended at Aurungzebe, 277. His trea- 
chery, 284. Plunders the bHggap:c, 285. 
Carries a falfe report to Agra, 288. Pro- 
pofes to join'Dara, 295. But is gained by 
Aurungzebe, 296. Sent to aid Shaiita, 343. 
His plot to aflaffinate that general, 344. 
Difcontcnted, 369. 

(Mahomtntd the fon of Aurungzebe), 
32 Employed by his lather in a ll:r.iiagcm, 

/JI her accompliflimcnts and beau- 
ty, iz. Capiivatts the prince Schni, 23. 


E X. 

Married toShere Afkun, ibid. HefhufbanJ* 
flain, 29. She is brought to court, 30. 
Denied admittance to the emperor, 31. Her 
ingenuity, ibid. She captivates the empe- 
ror, 32. Married by Jehangire, ibid. Her 
name changed to Noor-Mahil, 33. Ad- 
vancement of her relations, 34. Her mag- 
nificence, 48. Power over the emperor, 53. 
Her name changed to Noor-Jehan, ibid. 
Builds a magnificent monument for her fa- 
ther, 55. Her flight from Mohabet, 88. 
Her intrepid conduct, 89. Seized by Mo- 
habet, 91. Condemned to death, /T'/i. But 
pardoned, 92. Her violence agaiolt Mo- 
habet, 95. Obliges him to fly, 95. Pro- 
cures a will in favour of Shariar, 107. Con- 
fined by her brother, 108. Death and cha- 
ra£fer, 184. 

Mokdbei^ commands the army in the Decan, 
41. Joins the emperor againit Shaw jehan, 
68. Commands the army under Purvez, 
70. Defeats Shaw Jehfin, 72. Marches, 
toward Bengal, 7 S* Totally defeats Shaw 
Jehan, 76. Envied and fufpciSfed, 81. Ac- 
enfed of treafon, 82. His enemies at court, 

83. Commanded to appear in the prcfcncc, 

84. His meflenger grofsly affronted, 85. 
He furprifes the emperor in his tent, 86. 
Carries him to his own camp, 87. Cuts ofl. 
Sujait for his infolence, 8H. Carries the 
emperor to his camp, 89. Defeats. the vificr, 
90. and takes him prifoner, 91. Seizes and 
condemns to death ihe empi efs, ibid. P.ir- 
donv her, 92. Manages the empire, ibid. 
In danger at Cabul, 93. Kdigr his power, 
94. (;bligcd to fly. 95. IJi.^ conference 
with "the viiier, 96. Pardoned, 97. Refulcs 
with theRana, 98. Joins Shaw Jehan, ic8. 
Commands in the Decan, 117. bent againll 
the Uibces, 119. and into Bundela, 120. 
His generous condudf to the Raja, 121. De- 
prived of the command of the army, 122. 
Sent to the Decan, 148. I akes Dovvlata- 
baJ, 149. Qiiarrels with prince Suja, //y/V/. 
His death and charaacr, 152. Anecdotes of 
his private life, 153. 

Alohubft (the younger), takes ^Cilburga, 2'''9. 
Sent to Guzerat, ^50. 

emperor of the (dttnmans, 167. 

iUm.7 (prince), delivered as an 'tult-ige to Jc- 
hanvire, 79. Piefentul to his t.itl cr, ii . 
Mis age at his father’s accelhon, iiO. I 'n- 
tinguiilus himfeU, 17Q. Marriojs the daug-h- 
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ter of Shaw Nawaa^ 175. Sent with an 
army againftihe Ufl)ccs^,iB|. Apd through 
his impatience difgraced, 106. Sent to the 
Decan, 19^. Removed, on account of bis 
violence, from that government, 196. Hif 
cbaradlcr, 719* Projwfals to Aurungzebe, 
2^3. Deceived by him, 216, Commands 
in the center of battle, 234. His great 
bravery, 236. Deceived by Aurungssebe, 
253. His counter-plot roifcarrics, 25^ He 
is again deceived, 255. ^ Seized by his bro- 
ther, 256. Sent prHbner to Agra, 257* 
His wife pcrfuadcs her fa|her, 293. to join 
Dara, 294. 

Mukirrih Chan^ his ajFcftiotfor his fovcrcign, 
88* ^ 

Mmt&ta Zemini^ the favourite Sultanai 
X41. * 

N 

iJaM a gallant officer, 36. 

Nadira^ the daughter of Purvfe, married to 
Dari, 148. Her misfortunes, 303. Over- 
whelmed with diftrefs and ficknefs, 306. 
Her fortitude, ibid. Her death, 307. 

Narfi fent by Afiph to Mohftbet, 108. 

Na%ir commiffioned to murder Dara, 3^^* 
AT/ztfm propofes termt, 137. 

Noor-Jehdn, Vide Mhcr-ul-NKTa* 
Noor-MihiL Vide Mhcr-ul-Niffa. 



Mil 

^ Suj^kici by 

the prieuoi Omirimii ,41.^ : PutlMi 
jeh^n, 70. Qifceti 

f al^ 76, ijafaufiMUty dlaiht 

[ia cherader, 98* 


Rahim, taken , prifoner, 15* Put to death, 16* 
^tfA/w(Abdul)^accompanl«i prince Purvdz, 40. 
Raja^^Mdhil, deftroyed by fire, x66* 

Rana rebels, 39. Sues for peace, 43. Breaks 
the treaty, 50. ^ ^ 

Kifii&imm the government of the Megufe', 
113. Op derpotifm, 177. On the caufe 
of the civil war, 2i$« On the defeat of 
Dara, 238. On Aurungxebe’s mounting 
the throne, 260. On the reign and charac- 
ter of Shaw Jehan, 266. On the art of 
Aurungiche, 269. On the death of Dara, 
314, On the death of Suja, 332. On the, 
conduct of Aurungzebe, 333. 

Rhitiai (new), taken, 

R% 4 f\gu^^filk% «d to Sbaw;J^ 4 iv^# 44 « 

(Sjf at '^amponr, 46, 

How. reciiye^ m Purvez, 47. Arrives at 
> Ajm#^ 48. His fuccefa at court, 54, 
R9jbindra (the prinosTs), her charaiier, 1 16. 
RMfium Suffavi carries on the Perfian war, 66, 


P 

between India and Pcrfia, 17. Another 
pacification, i6|% Univcrfal peace, 362. 
Peace with Perlia, 384. A general peace, 
391. 

Perijiy murders many of the imperial family, 
no. Affronts Lodi in the prcfcncc, 124. 
Killed by Lodi’s fon, 127. 

P^rfia (origin of the quarrel with), 3741 
Ptrfiam inveft Candahar, i6« •• 

Pidia BanI, the wife of Suja, 331. Her rtfo- 
lOtion and melancholy death, 332. 

Pomp of the court of India, 2. 

Por4uguefi, complaints againfl: them, 144. 

Daftardly behaviour at Huglcy, 145. 

P«rv/* (prince), 18. Sent againft the Rana, 
29. His mildnefs and inoeperience, 40. 
Rtcalled, 41. Politenefs to the Knglifh am- 


S 

Saiulla, made vificr, 183. Settles the affairs 
of Balick, i86« His death, 202* 
totally defeated, 161. 

S^fii his feeble reign over P^rfia, 160. Marches 
an army toward Candahar, i6r. Mfices 
peace with Shaw Jehin, 163. Propofes to 
invade India, 174. His death, 175* 

Sitf commiffioned to murder Dara, 312. 

Sitima, intrigues againft, him, 3. Mounts the 
ehror^ 4. A flumes the name of Jehangire, 
5. Captivated by Mher-uLNIfla, 23. 

Smaji, his depredations, 3^2. War with him, 
363. His flrangc condutSi, 367. Infolcncc 
to Aurungzebe, ibid. His flight, 368. 

Shaifla Chan, commands an army in the De- 
can, 1 31. The eldeft fon of Afiph Jdb, 173. 
Second in command before Hyderabad, 205'. 









